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MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 
WEDNESDAY, IQTH NOVEMBER, 1924. 


(The President, Prof. J. L. Myres, in the Chair). 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Mr. Barbrooke Grubb, Mrs. J. E. Burchell, 
Dr. Elsie Parsons, and the Rev. J. Russell M‘Lean as 
members of the Society, and the enrolment of the Biblio- 
thek der Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft, 
The English Folk Dance Society, and the Sofia Uni- 
versity Library, as subscribers, were announced. The 
deaths of His Highness the Maharajah of Travancore, 
Lord Abercromby, Mr. J. Britten, Miss K. Hamilton, Miss 
L. Kennedy, and Mr. Cecil Sharp, and the resignations of 
Mr. R. H. Crooke, Mr. H. Selwyn Jackson, Mrs. Lebour, 
Mr. V. K. Raman Menon, Major T. Reay, Miss Ryder, and 
Mr. W. B. Thompson, were also announced. 

Sympathetic reference to the deaths of Lord Abercromby 
and Mr. Cecil Sharp were made by the President. 

Miss H. E. Kennedy read a paper entitled ‘‘ Polish 
Peasant Courtship and Wedding Customs and Folk-song " 


(pages 48-68), with musical illustrations by Mrs. Whitelaw 
* VOL. XXXVI. A 


2 Minutes of Meetings. 


and Mrs. Beaumont (violinists) and Mr. A. R. Currie 
(vocalist). In the discussion which followed Mr. Bertram 
Lloyd, Miss Hull, Mr. Tabor, and the Chairman took part. 

The Meeting terminated with hearty votes of thanks to 
Miss Kennedy for her paper and to Mrs. Whitelaw, Mrs. 
Beaumont, and Mr. Currie for their music. 


WEDNESDAY, IOTH DECEMBER, 1924. 
(The President, Prof. J. L. Myres, im the Chair). 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Mr. F. Cottrell, Miss Rachel M. Fleming, 
Prof. H. J. Fleure, and Mr. H. W. Howes as members of 
the Society was announced ; the death of Miss Waites and. 
the resignation of Mr. Isaac Jackson were also announced. 

Mr. J. H. Hutton read a paper entitled ‘ Astronomical. 
Beliefs in Assam,’ and in the discussion which followed. 
the Chairman and Mr. Wright took part. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to. 
Mr. Hutton for his paper. 


List oF ACCESSIONS TO THE SOCIETY’S LIBRARY DURING. 
THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30TH, 1924: 


American Museum of Natural History. 
Anthropological Papers. 19, v; 22, v-vi; 23, Vi.. 
(1923-4). By exchange. 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft in Wien. 
Mitteilungen. Bd. 53, vi, 54, iIv. (1923-4). By 
exchange. 
Archaeological Survey of India. 
Annual Report for 1920-21. 
Memoirs, No. 14. (1923). From the Government of 
India. 
Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft. 
Bd. 21. (1922). By exchange. 
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B. P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 

Bulletin 3. (Rice, Hawaiian Legends). (1923). By 

exchange. | 
Bittremieux, L. 
Mayombsche Idioticon. 2 vol. (1922). From A. R. 
Wright, Esq. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Bulletin 40. pt. ii, 79. (1922-3). From the Bureau. 
Burma. 

Report of the Archaeological Survey for the year 
ending 31st March, 1923. From the Government 
of Burma. 

Burma Research Society. 
Journal. Vol. 8, pt. ili. (1918). From the Society. 
Calcutta University. 

Journal of the Department of Letters. Vols. 10-11. 

(1923-4). From Calcutta University. 
Kramrisch, S. : 

The Vishnudharmottaram, pt. 3. A _ treatise on 
Indian painting. (1924). From Calcutta Univer- 
sity. 

Canada, Department of Mines. 

Report for year ending March, 1923. From the 
Department. 

Album of prehistoric Canadian art. (Anthropological 
Series, No. 8). (1923). From the Department. 

Cowper, F. A, G. 

Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs. (1923). From 

Mrs. Crooke. 
Deussen, P. 

Elemente der Metaphysik. (1890). From N. W. 

Thomas, Esq. | 
Dulaure, F. A. 

Des divinités génératrices. (1905). From N. W 

Thomas, Esq. 
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Folk-Song Society. 
Journal, No. 27. (1923). From the Society. 
Gale, F. S. 
Korean Folk-Tales. 1913. From A. R. Wright, Esq. 
Gelehrte estnische Gesellschaft. 
Jahresbericht der estnischen Philologie. Bd.2. (1923). 
Sitzungsberichte. (1922). From the Society. 
Gennep, A. van : 
Mythes et légendes d’Australie. (1905). From N. W. 
Thomas, Esq. 
Glasgow Archaeological Society. 
Report for 1922-3. From the Society. 
India. 
Census of India. 1921. Vol. 1, pts. i-ii. From the 
Government of India. 
Indian Antiquary. 
Index, Vols. 1-50. 2 pts. From Sir R. C. Temple. 
Famu and Kashmir. 
Annual Report of the Archaeological Department for 
1920-21. From the Government of India. 
Kahn, O. H. 
European Impressions. (1923). From the Author. 
Kelly, W. K. 
Proverbs of all Nations. (1859). From T. A. Stephens, 
Esq. : 
Lehmann-Nitsche, R. 
Zu Volkskunde Argentiniens. From the Author. 
Madras. 
Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1921-2. From the 
Government of India. 
Man in India. 
Vol. 3. Nos. i-iv. (1923). 
Petsch, R. 
Formelhafte Schliisse im Volksmarchen. (1900). 
From N. W. Thomas, Esq. 
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Revue d’ethnographie Tchécoslave. 
16, i-iv. (1923). 
Royal Anthropological Institute. 
Journal, vol. 53. (1923). 
Schlesische Gesellschaft fur Volkskunde. 
Mitteilungen. Bde. 23-5. (1922-4). 
Sociedad de Eusko-Folklore. 
Annario 3. Vitoria, 1923. From the Society. 


Sociedad espaiiola de Antropologia. 
Actas y memorias, I, i-iii, and 2, i-ili. (1923). From 
the Society. 
Tod, ‘Fas. 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 3 vol. (1920). 
From the Author. 
University of the Witwatersrand. 
Bantu Studies. Vol. 2, No. I. (1923). From the 
University of Johannesburg. 
Vassar College. 
Field work in Folk-lore. Nos. 2-3. (1923). From 
the College. 
Westcott, W. W. 
Suicide. (1885). From N. W. Thomas, Esq. 


WEDNESDAY, 2IST JANUARY, 1925. 
(The President, Prof. J. L. Myres, in the Chair). 

THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Capt. H. North Hunt and the Rev. D. St. 
John Seymour as members of the Society, and the enrol- 
ment of the Cape Town University Library as a subscriber, 
were announced. The deaths of H.H. The Raja Sir Bhuri 
Singh, Mr. T. Fairman Ordish, and the Rev. J. H. Weeks, 
and the resignations of Sir J. Stewart Lockhart, Miss Elma 
Adams, Miss Grace Hadow, and Miss Ruth Hodson, were 
also announced. 
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Mr. H. W. Howes read a paper on ‘‘ The Cult of Sant-Iago | 
of Compostella,’’ and in the discussion which followed the 
Chairman, Mr. Wright, Mr. Bonser, Mrs. Scoresby Routledge, 
Mr. T. J. Richards, Mrs. Banks, and Miss Murray took 
part. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Howes for his paper. 


FortTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


WEDNESDAY, I8TH FEBRUARY, 1925. 

(The President, Prof. J. L. Myres, in the Chair). 
THE minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The 47th Annual Report of the Council, with the Cash 
Account and Balance Sheet for the year 1924 duly audited, 
were presented to the Meeting. Mr. Whale moved, and 
the Rev. E. O. James seconded, that the same be received 
and adopted. Mr. Tabor moved as an amendment that 
the resolution passed at the last Annual Meeting, authoriz- 
ing the Council to expend a sum not exceeding the amount 
of its reserve, estimated to be of the value of £800, in 
issuing an edition of ‘ British Calendar Customs”’ be 
rescinded, but the Chairman ruled the amendment out of 
order. On the resolution being put to the vote it was 
carried with one dissentient. 

The following having been nominated by the Council 
as President, Vice-Presidents, Members of Council, and 
Officers for the ensuing year were, in the absence of any 
further nominations, declared to be duly elected, viz :— 

As President, Professor J. L. Myres, D.Sc., F.S.A., 
F.B.A. . 

- As Vice-Presidents, H. Balfour, Esq., F.R.S.; Sir E. W. 
Brabrook, C.B., F.S.A.; Edward Clodd, Esq.; Sir J. G. 
Frazer, O.M., D.C.L., LL.D., etc.; M. Gaster, Ph.D. ; 
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A. C. Haddon, D.Sc., F.R.S.; E. S. Hartland, LL.D., 
F.S.A.; R. R. Marett, D.Sc.; W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. ; 
The Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce, LL.D., D.D.S.; E. 
Westermarck, Ph.D.; A. R. Wright, Esq., F.S.A. 

As Members of Council, Mrs. M. M. Banks; W. Bonser, 
Esq. ; L. H. Dudley Buxton, Esq., M.A.; Miss E. Canziani ; 
G. R. Carline, Esq.; Prof. R. M. Dawkins, M.A.; Miss 
Joan Evans, M.A.; Lady Gomme; Prof. W. R. Halliday, 
M.A.; P. J. Heather, Esq. ; W. L. Hildburgh, Ph.D., F.S.A.; 
Miss E. Hull; Rev. E. O. James, F.S.A.; W. J. Perry, 
Esq.; F. J. Richards, Esq., M.A.; C. G. Seligman, M.D. ; 
€. J. Tabor, Esq. ; G. Whale, Esq. 

As Hon. Treasurer, Edward Clodd, Esq. 

As Hon. Auditor, C. J. Tabor, Esq. 

As Secretary, F. A. Milne, Esq., M.A., 11 Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2. 

As Editor of Folk-Lore, A. R. Wright, Esq., F.S.A., 
8 Colyton Road, Honor Oak, London, S.E. 22. 

The President delivered his Presidential Address on 
“The Methods of Magic and of Science’’ (pages 15-47). 
On the motion of Dr. Gaster, seconded by Mr. Heather, a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to him for his address, 
and in acknowledging it he thanked the outgoing members 
of Council, Col. Shakespeare, His Honour J. S. Udal, 
Mr. Albany F. Major, and Miss Moutray Read for their 
services to the Society. 


FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
COUNCIL. 


Durinec the year some of the meetings have been poorly 
attended, especially that held in December, when the fog 
was so dense that it was a wonder that even so many as 
seven members put in an appearance. On the other hand, 
there were unusually large numbers present at the Aprik 
and November meetings, where the papers by Mr. Tabor 
on “The Troubadours’’ and by Miss H. E. Kennedy on 
‘*Polish Peasant Courtship and Wedding Customs and 
Folk-song’”’ were enlivened by musical illustrations. 
Twenty-three new members have been enrolled during 
the year, and seven libraries have been added to the list of 
subscribers. Seven members have died, and eighteen have 
resigned, and the subscription of one library has been 
withdrawn; so that the number on the Society’s roll has 
been increased by four. There are now approximately 
420 members and subscribers on the roll, including Honorary 
Members. The Council would impress upon members 
the importance of notifying the Secretary of any changes of 
address, so that he may keep in touch with them. It not 
infrequently happens that publications are returned marked. 
‘* Gone away—address unknown,”’ and in these cases there 
is no alternative but to strike the names of those to whom 
they were addressed off the list of members. If, as some- 
times happens, the publications are not returned, they are 
lost to the Society. It is satisfactory to report that the 
Royal Library of Munich has resumed its subscription to 
the Society ; and it is to be hoped that some of the other 
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German libraries, the names of which have been retained 
on the Society’s roll, may follow its example. 

Among the deaths recorded are those of Lord Aber- 
cromby, Mr. James Britten, Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, and Mr. 
T. Fairman Ordish, all of whom, with the exception of Mr. 
Sharp, had been members of the Society from its early 
infancy. It is to be regretted that the book Mr. Ordish had 
in contemplation on English Folk Drama was not completed 
before his death ; but it is hoped that the valuable material 
he had collected will be carefully preserved. The death of 
Mr. C. Sharp, who founded the English Folk-Dance Society, 
leaves a gap which it will be extremely difficult to fill. 

Mr. Wright, who a year ago undertook to be responsible 
for the first two numbers of Folk-Lore published during the 
year, has very kindly assumed the post of Editor, and the 
Society is to be congratulated in having him once more in 
the editorial chair. The size of the Journal has been 
maintained, but in the somewhat straitened condition of 
the Society’s finances it will be impossible to enlarge it 
for at least another year. Recruits for the Society are as 
badly needed as ever, and it is to be hoped that every 
member will do his or her level best to enlist as many as 
possible. 

During the year the Council have had reprinted at Leipzig 
500 copies of each of the following publications of the 
Society which were out of print, viz. :—Callaway’s Religious 
System of the Amazulu, Swainson’s Folk-lore and Provincial 
Names of British Birds, Nutt’s Studies in the Legend of the 
Holy Grail, Crane’s Exempla of Facques de Vitry, B. H. 
Chamberlain’s Aino Folk Tales, The Denham Tracts, Vol- 
umes I. and II., Elton’s Saxo Grammaticus, and W. Jekyll’s 
Jamaican Song and Story. The cost of these reprints, in- 
cluding binding and freight, has amounted to upwards of 
£500, an expenditure which has considerably depleted the 
Society’s resources. 

A year ago the Council announced that the reprinting of 
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‘more than the four volumes, which were then in course of 
reproduction, would depend upon there being a good sale of 
those volumes; but in view of the cheapness of repro- 
duction they decided to have five more volumes reprinted, 
and they are in hopes that there may be a ready sale which 
will justify the outlay of so large a sum as £500. 

The amount received in subscriptions during the year 
was {£455 14s. Od., as against £415 16s. Od in 1923—an in- 
crease of £39 18s. Od., a large number of subscriptions in 
arrear having been recovered. Interest on investments 
and money on deposit amounted to £38 Ios. Od., and the 
income of the Society from all sources to £563 12s. 4d. The 
revenue from sales during the twelve months was £69 7s. 7d., 
about £5 more than in 1923. Folk-Lore cost £368 10s. 7d., 
as against £306 Ios. 10d. in 1923, the size of the volume 
having been slightly increased. 

The investments of the Society remain unchanged. 
Their value as on December 31st was £820 as against £815 
on December 3Ist, 1923. The balance to the credit of 
the Society, after writing off a certain amount in respect 
of subscriptions in arrear, is £1278 17s. od., as against 
£1192 17s. 10d. ayearago. But of this amount £501 19s. 6d. 
represents the value of reprinted publications. 

At the Annual Meeting held on the 20th February a 
resolution was passed authorizing the Council to expend a 
sum not exceeding the amount of its reserve fund, then 
estimated to be of the value of £800, in issuing an edition of 
British Calendar Customs, founded on Brand’s Antiqutties, 
which had for some time been in preparation, in view of the 
importance of the work and of the material already avail- 
able. So far nothing has been done to give effect to this 
resolution, and it is at least doubtful whether in the existing 
state of the Society’s finances anything can be done in the 
near future. The sale of the Society’s investments would 
entail a loss of revenue amounting to nearly £40 per annum, 
and the Council would have to depend exclusively upon 
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subscriptions, which are a variable quantity, for carrying 
on the work of the Society. It is very much to be regretted 
that any immediate action is out of the question; but 
the Council feel that it would not be safe to run the risk 
of disposing of the Society’s investments at the present 
juncture. 

Meetings of the Society have been held as follows : 


16th January. ‘‘ Chinese Turkestan.’’ Miss Ella Sykes. 


20th February. Annual Meeting. Presidential Address. ‘‘ The Geo- 
graphical Study of Folklore.’”” Mr. H. Balfour. 


19th Mavch. ‘‘ The Folklore of Mangereva, Gambier Islands, in =F 
South Pacific.”” Mrs. Scoresby Routledge. 


30th April. ‘‘ The Troubadours—Their Lives and Literature.”’ Mr. 
C. J. Tabor. 


21st May. ‘‘ The Medieval View of Ancient Sculpture.’’ Professor 
R. M. Dawkins. 


18th June. Muharram Rites in Morocco.’’ Dr. Westermarck. 


19th November. ‘‘ Polish Peasant Courtship and Wedding Customs 
and Folk-Song.’”’ Miss H. E. Kennedy. 


10th December. ‘‘ Astronomical Beliefs in Assam.” Mr. J. H. Hutton. 


The papers read by Miss Ella Sykes and Mrs. Scoresby 
Routledge were profusely illustrated by lantern slides. 
Miss Tabor and Miss Linde Smith gave illustrations of the 
music of the Troubadours; and Mrs. Whitelaw and Mrs. 
Beaumont (violinists) and Mr. A. K. Currie (vocalist) gave 
musical illustrations of Miss Kennedy’s paper. 

Mr. Wright, at the January meeting, exhibited a talis- 
manic bowl] used in Persia, which Miss Sykes described as a 
Magician’s or doctor’s bowl; and at the June meeting two 
necklaces of blue beads, of a kind worn under the clothes 
as amulets against colds by children and grown-ups in 
London and in many other places in England; and at the 
March meeting Mrs. Scoresby Routledge exhibited some 
dresses worn by those taking part in a pageant described in 
her paper. The Council much regret the paucity of exhibits, 
which adds so much to the enjoyment of a meeting; and 

they sincerely hope that many more objects of folklore 
interest may be exhibited during the coming year. 
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Several additions have been made during the year to the 
Society’s library, particulars of which will in due course be 
chronicled in Folk-Lore. The Council are much indebted. 
to Mr. Wilfrid Bonser: for the work he has done as Hon. 
Librarian of the Society. Mr. Bonser will be pleased at any 
time to give members full particulars of the books in the 
library and of the conditions subject to which they may be 
borrowed. 

Owing to the large increase in the Society’s stock, occa- 
sioned by the reproduction of nine of its earlier publications, 
the Council have agreed to pay Messrs. H. F. Fayers & Son, 
in whose warehouse the salvage stock and the unbound 
copies of the Society’s other publications are stored, a rent 
of £30 per annum in place of that of £15 paid hitherto. 
The only alternative would have been to store the stock in 
some warehouse in the country, where more reasonable 
terms could probably have been obtained; but to have 
done this would have entailed serious inconvenience to the 
publishers, who from time to time require to have volumes 
bound and taken out of stock. 

Intending purchasers of salvage stock may inspect the 
same at Messrs. H. F. Fayers & Son’s warehouse, 17 and 18 
Bishop Court, Old Bailey, E.C. Mr. C. J. Tabor, of the 
White House, Knott’s Green, Leyton, Essex, has kindly 
undertaken to be responsible for its sale. The present price 
is from 2s. 6d. to 5s., according to the size of a volume, with 
all faults, carriage paid. But a reduction will be made to 
those who purchase three or more volumes. 

The Cash Account and Balance Sheet for the year are 
submitted herewith. 

JOHN L. MYRES, 

January 31, 1925. President. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


THE METHODS OF MAGIC AND OF SCIENCE. 


My first intention, when I set about preparing this address, 
was to entitle it simply ‘‘ Primitive Logic.” But it was. 
not long before it became clear that what I was trying to- 
describe was not exactly primitive logic, but various. 
expedients, not all of them primitive, nor associated with 
archaic culture, for circumventing the rigours and aus- 
terities of logic, and attaining to the kingdom of truth by 
“climbing up some other way.’ Now, such a fascination 
is exercised by bypaths of this kind, even upon men of 
science, that there have been some, like M. Lévy-Bruhl, 
who have spent much trouble in exploring this labyrinth, 
and even attempting to formulate the philosophic signific-: 
ance of its convolutions ; as though there were two distinct, 
efficient, and intelligible modes of inference and proof, the 
one scientific, in the current, modern, western sense, the 
other archaic, ubiquitous, illustrated by the admittedly 
remarkable uniformities,—I might almost say the mono- 
tony,—of the procedure of uncivilised people, and the 
explanations which they can sometimes be induced to give 
of the mental operations underlying it. 

Following this clue, as far as it goes,—and we shall sce 
presently that it does not go very far,—we find primitive 
logic subdividing into two methods, the method of science, 
and what I venture to describe provisionally as the method 
of magic. I hope I may assume that the general charac- 
teristics of the method of science are familiar to most. 
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of us, even if we do not invariably observe it in our own 
thinking; and I propose, therefore, to direct attention 
chiefly to the peculiarities of the other procedure. 

Now Sir James Frazer has made us familiar with an 
interpretation of the mental state of uncivilized people, 
in which magic and all kindred practices are regarded as 
playing much the same part in their lives as applied science 
plays among ourselves. Sir James Frazer’s presentation 
of the case, you will remember, is briefly as follows!: 


‘‘In magic, man depends on his own strength to meet the 
difficulties and dangers that beset him on every side. He 
believes in a certain order of nature on which he can surely 
count, and which he can manipulate for his own ends.... 
When he discovers his mistake, when he recognizes sadly that 
both the order of nature which he had assumed, and the con- 
trol which he had believed himself to exercise over it, were 
purely imaginary, he ceases to rely on his own intelligence and 
his own unaided efforts, and throws himself humbly on the 
mercy of certain great invisible beings behind the veil of nature, 
to whom he now ascribes all those far-reaching powers which 
he once arrogated to himself. Thus in the acuter minds magic 
is gradually superseded by religion, which explains the succes- 
sion of material phenomena as regulated by the will, the passion, 
or the caprice of spiritual beings like man in mind, though 
vastly superior to him in power.” 


I would only interpolate here the observation that, if 
this is all that Sir James Frazer means by religion, his 
description of it goes far to justify those critics of religious 
beliefs and practices who regard these attempts to explain 
the course of nature through the supposed agency of a 
Greater Magician as essentially of the same order as the 
human magician’s own claim to control; and point to 
the frequent concomitant of theocracy, the claim either of 
all votaries, or of a favoured or skilful minority, to control 
by prayers or offerings the ostensible controller. 


1 The Golden Bough, (2nd edit.), vol. iii. pp. 458-9. 
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‘But as time goes on,” proceeds Sir James Frazer, ‘‘ this 
explanation in turn proves to be unsatisfactory. For it assumes 
that the succession of natural events is. not determined by 
immutable laws, but is to some extent variable and irregular, 
and this assumption is not borne out by close observation. .. . 
Thus the keener minds, still pressing forward to a deeper solu- 
tion of the mysteries of the universe, come to reject the religious 
theory of nature as inadequate and to revert in a measure to 
the older standpoint of magic by postulating explicitly, what 
in magic had only been implicitly assumed, to wit, an inflexible 
regularity in the order of natural events, which, if carefully 
observed, enables us to forsee their course with certainty and 
to act accordingly.” 

He draws, however, a notable and true distinction 
between the “order presupposed by magic” and that 
which ‘‘forms the basis of science.” ‘‘ The difference 
flows naturally from the different modes in which the two 
orders have been reached. For, whereas the order on which 
magic reckons is merely an extension, by false analogy, 
of the order in which ideas present themselves to our minds, 
the order laid down by science is derived from patient and 
exact observation of the phenomena themselves.’’ He passes 
on, it is true, to the caution ‘‘ against concluding that 
because the scientific theory of the world is the best that 
has yet been formulated, it is necessarily complete and 
final,” adding that ‘‘in the last analysis, magic, religion, and 
science are nothing but theories of thought.” But if there 
is any cogency in the consideration which I ventured to 
interpolate a moment ago, it would seem that, so far as our 
present experience goes, we are really confronted not with 
three terms in a possibly much longer sequence, but with 
a single antithesis which the Greek logicians had already 
anticipated, and I think demonstrated, between logical and 
illogical thinking; only thinly disguised, and to some 
degree accounted for as a matter both of historical fact 
and psychological analysis, by what Sir James Frazer 


himself, and Francis Bacon before him, at the outset of 
B 
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the modern scientific movement, discern to be the funda- 
mental difference in the attitude and procedure of the two 
sorts of practitioners; on the one hand the magician 
extending, ‘‘ by false analogy, the order in which ideas 
present themselves to our minds,’’ on the other the scientific 
investigator, deriving order ‘‘ from patient and exact obser- 
vation of the phenomena themselves.” 

Let me illustrate the difference in practice between the 
two methods, from the department of human need and 
effort which has been most copiously illustrated by the work 
of Sir James Frazer himself. Following the method of 
pre-scientific and unscientific magic, the cultivator of 
plants forms, from whatever opinion he may entertain 
himself, or collect from men in the same state of inexperience,. 
a ‘‘ working hypothesis ’’ that the growth of food plants 
stands in some mystical relation with, for example, the 
equally hypothetical proceedings of his deceased ancestors, 
or the ebb and flow of seasonal springs, or the fertility of 
flocks, or, perhaps more intelligently, the seasonal growth 
of certain wild trees. To ensure fertility of his crops, 
accordingly, instead of devoting his ingenuity and labour 
to more careful methods of cultivation, he has recourse 
to ceremonies designed to circumvent, so to speak, the 
forces which make or mar a harvest; to pull the strings. 
from behind the scenes, by modifying or enhancing the 
operation of these other elements in the complex of externah 
nature. It appears to matter little whether his blood-. 
offerings, or mimetic dances, or observance of tabu, are 
conceived as directly controlling those elements in the 
complex, or whether they are inducements or payments- 
on-account for such control to be exercised not by himself 
but by a greater magician underground, or in the trees of 
the wood, or in Heaven itself. 

On the other hand, when a scientific farmer wants to- 
grow wheat, for example, where wheat was either not: 
grown before, or has failed to grow according to reasonable 
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expectation, his procedure is something of this kind. 

He ascertains by observation, supplemented by experiment, 

the physical and chemical constitution of the soil in ques- 

tion, the local peculiarities of aspect and climate, the 

peculiarities of various available strains of seed-corn. 

Again supplementing his own professional experience with 

the storehouse of recorded observations and experiments 

made by other people and forming a coherent and system- 

atic body of knowledge, he makes his decisions as to the 
kind of seed to be sown, the season of ploughing and sowing, 

and all the other processes subsidiary to corn-production. 

If his resources permit, he makes numerous concurrent 
trials, and compares their respective results at each phase 
of the farmer’s year; leaving, as nearly as may be, nothing 
to chance, for the simple reason that in his method 
the only meaning left to the word “‘ chance”’ is some pre- 
caution omitted by himself, some defect in his equipment 
of organized common sense, of systematic knowledge of 
what is happening, or can conceivably happen under the 
circumstances he has so carefully selected and imposed. 
If he wins this battle of rational strategy against the forces 
of wild nature, his victory, as he knows well, is due only 
in very small measure to his own initiative or any ‘‘ private 
interpretation ’’ put by himself on the facts; still less to 
any spiritual force of original genius inherent i in himself,— 
though the bystander, ignorant of his long discipline and 
inward equipment, hardly knows how to account for his 
successes Otherwise. If he fails, his very failure fills another 
page in the notebook of his art and science ; for it is traced 
in due course to just one more of those omissions, or 
imprudent commissions, which the bystander is content 
to call ‘‘ chance,’’ but which the man of science debits to 
his own ignorance, operating through one or other of. 
those two intellectual sins, which in another context ? I 


2In an essay on ‘‘ Primitive Science,”’ printed in Mr. F. S. Marvin’s 
volume entitled Science and Civilization, (Oxford, 1923). 
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have ventured to characterize as Fear and Pride. Ether, 
that is, he acted as he did out of superfluous precaution, 
when he might have known that all was really well; or he 
‘‘let well alone’’ when all was not really well, and this 
time it was within his competence to find out, if only he had 
been less confident that he already knew. 

In the previoys essay to which I have referred, I gave 
reasons for believing that in the more primitive kinds of 
society, where the stock of recognized knowledge is least, 
It is Fear rather than Pride which chiefly inhibits the free 
workings of man’s reason; and that it is because in some 
of their customary activities they have either never ex- 
perienced this ‘‘ panic’’ fear of the unknown, or have 
overcome it (as the modern chemist has overcome any 
fear he may ever have had, of what will happen next,— 
explosion, or poison gas, or unlocking of atomic energies,— 
in the course of his experiments), that many primitive 
peoples attain the wonderful sureness of hand and eye 
which their craftsmanship or hunting prowess displays ; 
while in respect of other proceedings, which to us are as 
matter-of-fact elements in the daily round as sneezing, 
or cooking, or going to bed, or planting seeds, they are beset 
by such an array of restrictive or precautionary observances. 
A member of my own household, for example, only recently, 
whose needlework gnd omelettes are excellent, had the 
direst forebodings because a journey, planned some while 
before, was found to fall on a Friday, which was also the 
thirteenth day of the month. 

So far, and in regard even to the subjective aspect of the 
kinds of proceedings under review, it seems to me that Sir 
James Frazer’s view of the relations between magical and 
scientific performances, and the modes of thought which 
lead to them, is helpful and in the main adequate. It is 
rather in respect to another class of events and mental 
experiences that Dr. Marett’s criticisms? of Frazer, and 

3 The Threshold of Religion, (1909), pp. 33-84. 
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alternative interpretation of the facts, are more fully 
applicable; namely at a stage,—(if I may use for con- 
venience of classification so question-begging a term from 
the phrase-book of evolutionary theory),—where traditional 
beliefs and experiences are already numerous, and have 
been already classified and interpreted by a good deal of 
previous thinking ; and also where the social structure of 
any community is sufficiently elastic, or (perhaps we 
should say) fragile, for an individual to be able to assert 
his own independence of such customary beliefs, and im- 
pose on his fellows an interpretation and a procedure of his 
own, in any emergency which baffles the knowledge and 
ingenuity of the rest. For this is the point at which mere 
release from overmastering Fear exposes man to the risks 
of over-confidence in his own powers and resources; to 
that counter-attack of wild nature, which the old Greek 
thinkers, in just such a period of unexampled release from 
primitive Fear, described so vividly and truly under the 
similitude of Nemesis: for, in that up-country sanctuary 
at Rhamnus, where alone we have a glimpse of Hellenized 
worship of that dread force, the goddess, represented with 
wild apples as her symbol and attribute, and with wild 
deer sporting in her luxuriant hair, stood revealed as the 
order of wild nature, assigning to each living thing its way 
of life and portion, ‘‘ giving them their meat in due season,”’ 
and ruthlessly visiting upon reckless infringement of that 
order the punishment which fitted the crime, “satiety ’’ 
following ‘‘ insolence,’”’ which was another name for greed.* 

That such “insolence’’ takes theoretical as well as 
practical form, hardly needs to be stated. Certainly in 
Greece itself, during the period when the first formal 
theory of logic was in the making, there existed, side by 
side with popular practices which were purely magical, and 
great public institutions such as the Delphic oracle (which 


4 For this conception of Nemesis in greater detail see F. M. Cornford, 
From Religion to Philosophy, (1912), pp. 31-3. 
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had grown out of similar practices, and can hardly be said 
to have outgrown them), so many exhibitions of the same 
methods of thinking, in the speculative rather than the 
applied or practical level. ‘‘ Though reason is common to 
all,”” complains Heraclitus,® ‘‘ most men live as if they had 
a mode of thinking of their own,’’ and the manifold “‘ reasons 
for things as they are’’ which were propounded by those 
early physicists are sufficient illustration of the results. 
It was indeed the fateful experience of the later fifth 
century, that by merely ‘‘ giving reasons ’’ you could make 
anything prove anything, according to the contemporary 
methods of thinking, that forced Socrates, and still more his 
pupils and the heirs of his wisdom in the fourth century, 
to raise the whole question, what modes of thinking and 
enquiry really give reasons at all, are in fact in the strict 
Greek sense ‘‘ logical’’ ; what, on the other hand, however 
plausible and attractive by reason of the scope and impres- 
siveness of their conclusions, are really fallacious, in the 
sense that a fallacy is an act of deception, whether prac- 
tised only on the listeners or also on the speaker himself : 
‘at best they are Weudy,—statements that are not true. 

But if a statement be not true, still more if it be ob- 
viously or demonstrably untrue,—and similarly if a train 
of reasoning be not logically cogent,—how does it come 
about that people assert, and believe, and argue about, 
such statements, in some subjects, whereas the same 
people are scrupulously accurate, and coherent, and 
canny, in others? How does it come about that. a lawyer 
or a soldier,—concerned above all things with the rigid 
ascertainment of certain kinds of truths, with a view to 
highly responsible decisions,—is sometimes an Anglo- 
Israelite, or a business-man believes in some sort of divina- 
tion? rs 
Here, as Dr. Marett has suggested,® there is a certain 
.break of continuity in the mental state of the performer. 

5 Diels, Die Vorsokvatiker, Heraclitus, fr. 2. © Op. cit., p. 48. - 
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It is not merely that when he ‘‘ comes to himself ”’ after 
a period of what the Greeks so graphically described as 
“ecstasy,’’—standing outside of your ordinary self,— 
he realizes that he has been acting in an unusual, incom- 
prehensible, or unreasonable way. ‘‘It is rather that,”’ 
as Dr. Marett says, ‘‘ the deluding passion may be actually 
accompanied by an awareness of being given over to un- 
usual imaginings and vain doings.”’” I remember a striking 
illustration of this, a few years ago, when a party of high 
ecclesiastics of the Orthodox Church were explaining to 
an English bishop some of the more important ceremonies 
of their religion. But, as Dr. Marett has seen, it is more 
than this. ‘‘It involves positive acquiescence in such a 
condition of mind. The subject is not completely mastered 
by the suggestion, as in the act of primitive credulity. 
On the contrary, he more or less clearly perceives it to be 
fanciful, and yet dallies with it and lets it work upon 
him.... He knows that he is not doing the real thing, 
but he finds it does him good to believe he is doing it, and 
so he makes himself believe it....Symbolic act and 
ulterior act symbolized are, we must remember, connected 
by an ideal bond, in that they are more or less alike, have 
a character partially identical, which so far as it 1s identical 
is provocative of one and the same type of reaction. All 
that is required for the symbolic act to acquire projective- 
ness is that this ideal bond be conceived as a real bond.’ ? 
But at this point what was perhaps only “ make-believe’’ 
in the conventional sense has become tragically ‘‘make 
to believe’ in regard to the subject himself. ‘‘ Primitive 
credulity no longer suffices. In the place of a serious and 
effortless faith there is needed the kind of faith that, to 
whatever extent it is assailed by doubt, can recover itself 
by self-justification.”’ 

Once launched on this perilous business of self-justifica- 
tion, the performer,—or should we now say the sufferer, 


7 Op. cit., p. 49. 
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seeing that he is himself in the same case as his victim or his 
public,—may go fast and far. ‘‘ Given sufficient bias in 
favour of a theory, the human mind, primitive or even 
civilized, by unconsciously picking its facts, and by the 
various other familiar ways of fallacy, can bring itself 
to believe almost any kind of nonsense.’’ And seeing that 
this kind of self-deception can hardly go very far in the 
direction of overt acts without provoking comments from 
any bystander who is not, as we say, “‘ in the spirit of the 
dream,’’ so, on the other hand, the concurrence of victim. 
or spectator in the point of view of the subject of the self- 
deception is a notable aggravation of the evil. To quote: 
Dr. Marett again,® ‘‘ the projectiveness of the magical art 
is grounded not merely on a subjective bias that ‘ fakes ’ 
its facts, but on one that is met half way, so to speak, by’ 
the real facts themselves.’”’ The ‘king who wore no- 
clothes’? in Hans Andersen’s parable, would not have- 
proceeded far, if his courtiers had not been inclined, by 
previous experience, to acquiesce in the royal wisdom.. 
‘‘] would even suppose that the kind of magic practised: 
by man on man, since it lent itself especially to objective. 
verification, may very well have been the earliest kind of 
developed magic,—the earliest kind to pass beyond the- 
stage of impulse to that of more or less conscious and self- 
justifying policy.... Thus I surmise that the proved 
effectiveness of the social department of developed magic: 
gave the greater share of such logical support as was re- 
quired to the meteorological and other branches of the: 
business.’ ® For it is, after all, only in our dealings with. 
our fellow men that we can ascertain by their accounts of it, . 
and verify by our own reciprocal experience of similar 
treatment at their hands, what the inner consequences 
of our own actions are, by way of emotions, inferences, and. 
the like ; just as it is only by our own subjective experiences, 
verified by the accounts given by others of analogous. 


® Op. cit., p. 51. * Op. cit., pp. 51-2. 
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experiences on their part, that we gain our unique acquaint- 
ance with the relations of cause to effect, in the sequence 
of our Acts upon our Will-to-do. 

Both Sir James Frazer and Dr. Marett, in the discussions 
of the matter which I have tried to summarize, are con- 
cerned primarily with magical performances in the narrower 
sense of acts, and concomitant formule,—spells, prayers, 
and so forth,—where the aim of the performer is to deter- 
mine and control the course of external nature or human 
history. But it will have been evident, I hope, from the 
first, that this is only half of the story. Just as in the 
modern scientific world, those impressive outward changes 
in external nature, and economic revolutions in the circum- 
stances and achievements of man, are the fruits of the 
“applied sciences ’’ ; and just as these draw their principles 
and a large part of their data from the pure sciences of 
the laboratory, the museum, and the class-room, so the 
“developed magic’ of the witch and the rain-maker is 
in all but its earliest stages ‘‘ applied science ’’ of which the 
‘pure’? counterpart is in a far more obscure department 
of primitive belief and speculation; in the cosmologies 
mythologies, and other early attempts to see things as they 
really are, and detect among that infinite complexity which 
we call the ‘‘ course of nature ’’ the principles which make 
it what it is. 

Note, again, the experience of the Greeks in the period 
of transition from what Dr. Preuss has called the Urdumm- 
heit, and Professor Gilbert Murray 1° has made familiar as 
the ‘‘ primal stupidity ’’ of barbaric society, to the “‘life 
according to reason’’ which they did so much to make 
possible for. humanity thenceforward. And in the same 
way as the beliefs and practices of ‘‘ primal stupidity” 
linger alongside the discoveries and achievements of organ- 
ized common sense, in a world which has become partly 
scientific, so the methods of pre-Baconian, and even pre- 

10 Four Stages of Greek Religion (1912), p. 16. 
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Socratic, speculation persist alongside the methods of 
science, making much the same claims, and on much the 
same grounds, as of old, and sometimes with much the same 
kind of vogue. 

The question, therefore, what is the difference between 
the method of magic and the method of science is not 
merely an academic or historical one. It is an aspect of a 
question which confronts us daily :—is this or that argu- 
ment or conclusion, on any matter of pure or applied 
knowledge, in whatever department, in accord with the 
one or with the other? For in this respect “‘ he that is not 
with us is against us, and he that gathereth not with us 
scattereth.’’ There is indeed no third category of reason- 
ing: there is logical inference leading (at best) to proof, and 
there is illogical fallacy which leads nowhere: there is 
nothing between. 

It becomes important then to recognize the main traits 
of magical reasoning, and therewith substantiate the con- 
tention with which I set out, that what writers like M. Lévy- 
Bruhl mistook for an alternative system of reasoning is 
reducible to well-known types of fallacy, aberrations, that 
is, from the normal reasoning which leads to proof. 

We turn now to some of the characteristic methods of 
the magician for further illustration of the contrast 
between his point of view and that of the scientific observer. 
For the latter, analogy ranks but low in his logical scheme : 
similarity in this or that detail is of little account, unless 
the likeness consists in some essential quality. The Malay 
magician quoted by Mr. Skeat 1! seems to have realized 
this, for his formula ran thus :—‘‘It is not wax that I 
am scorching, it is the liver, heart, and spleen of So-and-so 
that I scorch.’’ Superfluous words, if they had really 
been human organs on which he was operating! So, too, 
‘in magical theory: it is not a mere pellet of dung, but the 
very earth on which we live, that the creator-beetle trundles 


11 Malay Magic, p. 570. 
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along; it is not that all things have fundamentally the 
same properties as a liquid, and can be made to exhibit 
them by approximate treatment; on the contrary, for 
the disciple of Thales all things ave water, and for Hera- 
clitus all things are in flux, however obvious it may appear 
to be to the bystander that they are not. 

_ Where magical theory and magical practice meet, in 
the region of what is known as ‘‘ sympathetic magic,”’ 
this failure to distinguish between accidental and essential 
similarity is fundamental. It is not merely that here and 
there an accidental resemblance, for example between the 
seed of a plant and a snake’s head, has suggested that the 
plant is in some way associated with the life and ways of 
snakes; and that the seeds are a specific remedy for 
snake-bite. Even if this were all, there would at first 
sight be difficulties enough: seeing that the plant 1s not, 
as a matter of fact, of medicinal value, nor, as far as is 
known, either noxious to snakes or terrific to them. But 
in mediaeval medicine we find such resemblances as these 
brought together into a system, so that by the chance 
resemblances of any plant to other objects, or to any part 
of the human frame, it may be known beforehand that it 
will be found to have the qualities assigned to it on the 
ground of this resemblance. There is of course in most 
cases nothing in the nature of the case to prevent the plant 
having these properties ; but that is no ground for assuming 
that it has them, without evidence; still less, for going 
about to discover reasons why it does not possess them, if 
this should be eventually found to be so. 

By far the best glimpse of the theoretical, as well as the 
practical workings of mediaeval magic, in the sense in 
which both Sir James Frazer and Dr. Marett use the term, 
and in which I am trying to discuss it now, is given in the 
writings of the man who stands so delicately poised on 
the frontier of the two worlds, alchemist and mediaevalist 
by upbringing, first formulator of scientific method by 
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self-discipline and unremitting self-criticism, as his contem- 
poraries well knew,—I mean Francis Bacon, in the Novum 
Organum, and especially in those aphorisms which deal with. 
the idola, the unreal phantoms of the cave, the market,. 
and the theatre. For here most clearly we have the 
distinction between the subjective outlook, the accumula- 
tion of working hypotheses based on analogies and untested 
by processes of proof, and that objective fabric of construc- 
tive reasoning and natural knowledge, which he did so- 
much to make conceivable and possible. I quote from. 
an English translation published in Bohn’s Library in. 
1853, confining myself to a single group of aphorisms from. 
Book I: 


‘‘xlv. The human understanding, from its peculiar nature, 
easily supposes a greater degree of order and equality in things. 
than it really finds; and although many things in nature be- 
sut generis and most irregular, will yet invent parallels and. 
conjugates, and relations, where no such thing is. 

xlvi. The human understanding, when any proposition has. 
been once laid down (either from general admission and belief, 
or from the pleasure it affords) forces everything else to add 
fresh support and confirmation. ... Besides, even in the 
absence of that eagerness and want of thought (which we have 
mentioned) it is the practice and perpetual error of the human 
understanding to be more moved and excited by affirmatives. 
then negatives, whereas it ought duly and regularly to be: 
impartial, nay, in establishing any true axiom the negative: 
instance is the most powerful. 


xlvii. The human understanding is most excited by that which 
strikes and enters the mind at once and suddenly, and by which 
the imagination is immediately filled and inflated. It then 
begins almost imperceptibly to conceive and suppose that 
everything is similar to the few objects which have taken pos- 
session of the mind, whilst it is very slow and unfit for the-. 
transition to the remote and heterogeneous instances by which 
axioms are tried as by fire, unless the office be imposed upon it.. 
by severe regulations and a powerful authority.”’ 
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“xlix. The human understanding resembles not a dry 
light, but admits a tincture of the will and passions, which 
generate their own system accordingly, for man always believes 
more readily that which he prefers.” 


“liv. Some men become attached to particular sciences and 
contemplations, either from supposing themselves authors and 
inventors of them, or from having bestowed the greatest pains 
upon such subjects, and thus become most habituated to them. 


lv. The greatest and, perhaps, radical distinction between 
different men’s dispositions for philosophy and the sciences is 
this, that some are more vigorous and active in observing the 
differences of things, others in observing their resemblances. 
... each of them readily falls into excess by catching either at 
nice distinctions or shadows of resemblance. 


lvi. Some dispositions evince an unbounded admiration of 
antiquity, others eagerly embrace novelty, and but few can 
preserve the just medium, .. . Truth is not to be sought in the 
good fortune of any particular conjunction of time, which is 
uncertain, but in the light of nature and experience, which is 
eternal. Such factions, therefore, are to be abjured, and the 
understanding must not allow them to hurry it on to assent.” 


And then, a little later, defining generally the position of 
the logical thinker confronted with what he calls ‘‘ idols 
of the theatre... manifestly instilled and cherished by 
the fictions of theories and depraved rules of demonstra- 
tion,” he insists in Aphorism Ixi. on the distinction 
between the question of fact and the prior question of the 
cogency of the argument :— 


“To attempt, however, to undertake their confutation would 
not be consistent with our declarations. For since we neither 
agree in our principles nor our demonstrations, all argument 
is out of the question... seeing our whole doctrine relates 
only to the path to be pursued. The lame (as they say) in the 
path outstrip the swift who wander from it, and it is clear that 
the very skill and swiftness of him who runs not in the right 
direction must increase his aberration. Our method of dis- 
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covering the sciences is such as to leave little to the acuteness 
and strength of wit, and indeed rather to level wit and intellect.”’ 


Here the founder of modern scientific method joins 
hands across the ages with the founders of ancient logic. 
To quote Heraclitus again: ‘‘ Though reason is common 
to all, most men live as if they had a way of thinking of 
their own.”” The magician, whether he fully fools himself 
by his idiosyncrasy or not, fools the others just because 
his train of thought is one that they cannot readily follow : 
and it is as difficult to follow as it is, essentially because it 
Is not really consecutive at all. The vendor who offers 
you this or that substitute for what you want, is presuming 
on your inability to distinguish chalk from cheese, and 
your acquiescence in his theory that it will ‘‘ do just as 
well’’; no less than the sorcerer whose vogue depends 
upon the acceptance of his assumption that other red 
substances will ‘‘ do just as well ’’ as blood, or other glitter- 
ing substances as gold. 

Perhaps I shall best illustrate the persistence in our own 
times of this kind of reasoning, in which the connection 
between objects is less clearly perceptible by the bystander 
than by the performer himself, and may in that sense be 
described as ‘‘ subjective,’”’ by a few examples which have 
come within my own recent reading. I quote from a 
recently published book by Mr. Harold Bayley, entitled 
Archaic England: an Essay in Deciphering Prehistory from: 
Megalithic Monuments, Earthworks, Customs, Coins, Place- 
names and Faerie Superstitions, pp. 223-4, as illustrative 
of such magical discourse : 


‘“ By the Greeks the sobriquet Megale was applied to Juno, 
the pomegranate-holding mother of millions, and the bird pre- 
eminently sacred to Juno was the Goose. The cackling of 
Juno’s or Megale’s sacred geese saved the Capitol and the 
goose of Michaelmas Day is seemingly that same sacred bird. 
In Scotland St. Michael’s Day was associated with the payment 
of so-called cane geese, the word cane or kain being supposed 
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to be the Gaelic cean which meant head, and its original sense, 
a duty paid by a tenant to his landlord in kind. The word due 
is the same as Dieu, and the association of St. Keyne with 
Michael renders it probable that the cane goose was primarily 
a dieu offering or an offering to the Head King Cun or Chun. 
Etymology would suggest that the cane goose was preferably 
a gander. 

Even in the time of the Romans the Goose was sacred in 
Britain, and East and West it seems to have been an emblem 
of the Unseen Origin. In India, Brahma, the Breath of Life, 
was represented riding on a goose, and by the Egyptians the 
Sun was supposed to be a Golden Egg laid by the primeval 
Goose. The little yellow egg or goose berry was seemingly— 
judged by its otherwise inexplicable name—likened to. the 
Golden Egg laid by Old Mother Goose. Among the symbols 
elsewhere dealt with were some representative of a goose from 
whose mouth a curious flame-like emission was emerging. I 
am still of the opinion that this was intended to depict the 
Fire or Breath of Life, and that the hissing habits of the Swan 
and Goose caused those birds to be elevated into the eminence 
as symbols of the Breath. The word goose or geese is radically 
ghost, which literally means spirit or breath; it is also the same 
as cause, with which may be connoted chaos. According to 
Irish mythology that which existed at the beginning was 
Chaos, the Father of Darkness or Night, subsequently came the 
Earth who produced the mountains, and the sea and the sky. 
... Goose is radically the same word as gas, a term which was 
coined by a Belgian chemist in 1644 from the Greek chaos; 
the Irish for swan is gets, and all these geese tribe are gassy 
birds which gasp. 

In a subsequent chapter we shall analyse goose into ag’oos 
the Mighty Ooze, whence the ancients scientifically supposed 
all life to have originated, and shall equate ooze with hoes, the 
Welsh word for life, and with Ouse or Oise, a generic British 
river name. In huss, the German for goose, we may recognize 


’ 79 


the ooze without its adjectival 'g. 


Now I do not propose to spend time is discussing the 
accuracy of any of the separate statements in this passage ; 
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or the more delicate question whether, even supposing 
a good case to be made out for each of them separately, 
it would be safe to accept them as all true together. All 
that I am concerned to show here is that any coherence 
which the argument may have is coherence in the mind 
of a particular individual, and that, however obvious and 
compelling the argument may be to him, it is not a coherence 
which is accepted, or even perceived, by persons accus- 
tomed to think in accordance with logical, scientific method. 
The writer of such a passage, that is, has presumably some 
conception of his own, of the way the world has come to 
be as it is; but it is difficult to see how he is ever to com- 
municate that conception to others; and easy for others 
to satisfy one another, by customary methods of logical 
analysis, what are the missing links in the argument, what 
are the statements of fact, that is, which, if the writer had 
made them, would have made his conclusions indisputable, 
provided only that the statements themselves were true. 
It is for this reason that I deliberately postponed, just now, 
the question whether any of the statements actually made 
were true, or not; for there was no need to dispute their 
accuracy, so long as they stood in such relations to one 
another that no logical conclusion followed, even if all were 
alike true. In the foregoing examples from Archaic England 
it is difficult to make out any single notion around which the 
different associations cling, like swarming bees on a bonnet. 
As Heine says somewhere of the vivid impressions of child- 
hood, all things at that stage are equally impressive. But 
it would hardly be true, as he says of the effects of educa- 
tion, that in the next stage, where life gains in breadth, it 
loses in depth. Rather, it is the commoner case that a 
comparatively small number of kinds of association become 
so much more vividly apprehended that there 1s even a 
certain monotony in the result. Most of the commoner 
forms of animistic cosmology subsume the profuse variety 
of events in the external world under the operation of one 
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sort or another of 727 or other. more or less anthropomor- 
phic spirits, and the magician’s procedure is correspondingly 
simplified thereby ; as is the task of the potter when the 
invention of the revolving wheel reduces almost all pot- 
modelling to problems in uni-axial symmetry, and con- 
centrates attention on profile to the neglect of the more 
subtle modelling of hand-made fabrics. 

So, too, in theoretical magic, the domination of a single 
type of association, a single diagram of causation, or in 
more popular language a single clue to the riddle of exist- 
ence, is as characteristic as it is distressingly common. 

Here is an extract from an essay on the Myths of Greece, 
published as recently as 1901 by a Fellow of the Geological 
Society and the Anthropological Institute, the late 
George St. Clair. The thesis here propounded is that : 

“The myths are not separate and independent stories, but 
are related to one another as parts of a living system... the 
myth material may be counted prehistoric, and embodies facts 
of thousands of years before. The secret of Greece is an alle- 
gory of astronomy and the calendar. The facts and phenomena 
of the heavens were the basis of the religious system. The 
priests were astronomers, the astronomers were priests. The 
mythologies of the ancient nations,—Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, 
Persia—are similar in their foundation, but diverse in their 
development.... The argument is cumulative. No wrong 
principles of interpretation would give consistent and illumina- 
tive renderings throughout an entire mythology. No key 
other fhan a master key would open so many doors. I think I 
may, at least, offer my explanation as a working hypothesis, 
and may claim that it has enabled me to arrange, in some sort 
of systematic order, a mass of facts which previously seemed 
tobe hopelessly chaotic (p. 17). ... Moreover, the fact that the 
pieces dovetail together and show a design, should be evidence 
enough that I have put them into their right places, without 
my being subject toa rigorous demand for historic dates”’ (p. 19). 


The results of this particular enquiry, which occupies two 


substantial volumes, are, first, that much of the terrestrial 
Cc 
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topography of the Greeks was sublunary replica of a 
celestial country,—a suggestion which I commend to any 
one who still believes in those ubiquitous and elusive 
people the ‘‘ Children of the Sun,’’—second, that the Greeks 
had been acquainted with a year of 365 days, and with the 
Sothic cycle of 1460 years, since the latter part of the 
fifth millenium before our era, and, third, that stories told 
about mythical personages and geographical features alike 
record astronomical and chronometrical discoveries at 
periods of which the relative remoteness may be ascer- 
tained from incidents in the stories. For example, the river 
Achelous “‘is the greatest and most ancient among the 
rivers of Greece....the lord and ruler from which all 
streams and springs and fountains arise.’’ In Sophocles’ 
tragedy, the ‘‘ Trachinian Women,” 


‘* the river god wrestles with Hercules in the suit for Deianira, 
and suffers defeat. But he possessed the power of assuming 
various forms, and changed himself into a wreathed snake and 
then intoa bull. In this form too he was conquered by Hercules 
and deprived of one of his horns, which however he recovered 
by giving up the horn of Amalthea in exchange for it.... 
Serpent, Bull, Man—only one of these is likely to be his proper 
form, and the others we may suspect to be disguises... . The 
three forms may be the zodiacal signs of the Bull, the Waterman, 
and the Scorpion, under all of which the Achelous has appeared 
in turn, through the revolution of the Sothic Cycle. The date 
of Hercules, I expect to find, was about 2050 B.c., and his 
place at the autumn equinox. The Sothic Cycle had brought 
the Taurus sign halfway round, out of its place; and it was 
part of the great reform represented by Hercules, to put it 
back. At that time, however, as we shall see, the Greeks were 
discarding the use of the zodiacal signs, or subordinating them 
to the stars on the higher latitude of the star Capella, in the 
constellation Auriga. This constellation is on the celestial 
globe above Taurus, the star Capella has the same longitude as 
the Bull’s horns, and the goat in the arms of Auriga is affirmed 
in the mythology to be Amalthea, who fed the infant Zeus. 
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For Achelous to be conquered at the autumn equinox, sent back 
to the longitude of Taurus, and even there be compelled to 
avail himself of the horn of Amalthea—whereas formerly his 
own horn-tip with the sun upon it, heralded the spring—all 
this is in accordance with Athena’s reform, to be hereafter 
described.... In 4244 B.c., the Bull constellation would be at 
the spring equinox, and allowing the Bull sign to revolve with 
the Sothic Cycle, it would be back again at the spring equinox 
in 2783 B.c. In 2053 B.c, the Bull sign (revolving through the 
Sothic calendar) would arrive at the autumnal equinox, and 
there Hercules arrests its progress, and the calendar is reformed.”’ 

' This example is expressly selected by the writer as typical 
of his method, ‘‘ in place ofthe very ingenious explana- 
tion of the legend proposed by Strabo (Geogr. x. p. 458) 
who thought that all the stories about Achelous arose from 
the nature of the river itself,’ a sad example of surrender 
[which I am sure Mr. Perry will deplore] to ‘‘the doctrines 
of the modern school of geographers, which lay such 
stress on climatic and other geographical conditions.” 8 
Of St. Clair’s interpretation of Greek myths, indeed, as 
of some other recent interpretations of archaic eivilisations, 
we might apply Mr. Perry’s own creed in the passage 
from which I have quoted, that ‘‘ what is in. the minds of 
men counts for more than anything else, and that if the 
desire. be but strong enough, it will be satisfied, if that be 
humanly possible. This is in accord,”’ as he has. insisted 
elsewhere, ‘‘ with what we know of ourselves and eur 
fellows.” 

Another passage fot eign England, illustrating 
further characteristics of the alee! method, is as follows, 


(pp. 835-9) : 

 “ The sixfold marigold or wheel was used not infrequently 
as an emblem during the Middle Ages ; in Fig. 504—a mediaeval 
paper-mark—this design is sanctified by a cross, and the centre 
of yen 486 consists of the circle and Serpent, Eee: 492 to 502 


33 Loc. cit., pp. 197-9. 
13 W. J. Perry, The Children of the Sun, p. 92. 
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exhibit further varieties of this circle and Serpent-design—the 
symbol of fructifying Life—and some of these examples have 
a curious resemblance to the twists and convolutions of the 
entrails. In Egypt, Apep, the Giant Serpent was said to have 
‘* resembled the intestines ’’34: the word Apep is apparently 
related to pepsis, the Greek for digestion, as likewise to our 
pipe, meaning a long tube. Prof. Elliot Smith, who has recently 
published some lectures entitled The Evolution of the Dragon, 
sums up his conclusions as follows: The dragon was originally 
a concrete expression of the divine powers of life-giving; but 
with the development of a higher conception of religious ideals 
it became relegated to a baser réle, and eventually became the 
symbol of the powers of evil (p. 234). I have elsewhere illus- 
trated a mediaeval dragon-mark which was sanctified by a 
cross, and it is a highly remarkable fact that the paper makers 
of the Middle Ages were evidently au fait with the ancient 
meaning of this sign. Several of their multifarious serpent- 
designs are associated with the small circle or pearl, in which 
connection it is noteworthy that not only had pearls the reputa- 
tion of being givers of life, but that margan, the ancient Persian 
word for pearl, is officially interpreted as meaning mar ‘ giver "’ 
and gan ‘‘ life.” This word, says Prof. Elliot Smith, has been 
borrowed in all the Turanian languages ranging from Hungary 
to Kamchatka, also in the non-Turanian speech of Western 
Asia, thence through Greek and Latin (margarita) to European 
languages. The Persian. gan, in Zend yan, seemingly corres- 
ponds to the European John, or Ian; and it is evident that 
Figs. 486 to 491 [mediaeval paper-marks already mentioned] 
might justly be termed marguerites. One of the most favourite 
decorations among Eastern artists is the eight-limbed octopus, 


. 4 The reference given is to Budge, W., Legends of the Gods, |xxii. 
Let me anticipate my own argument, and refer back to Bacon’s 
Aphorism lxi., by observing that there is here no occasion to dispute 
the accuracy of any one of the statements of fact: all that is under 
examination here: is the writer’s sic ia that: they have anything 
to do with each other. 


. 18 The reference given is to Prof. Elliot Smith’s The Evolution of the 
Dragon, p. 107; but it is hardly credible that so expert an anatomist 
should be responsible for comparative morphology of this kind. 
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and it is believed that the Mykenian volute or spiral is a variant 
of this emblem. According to Prof. Elliot Smith the evidence 
provided by Minoan paintings and Mykenian decorative art, 
demonstrates that the spiral as a symbol of life-giving was 
definitely derived from the octopus. Other authorities [not 
quoted] believe that the octopus symbolized ‘‘ the fertilizing 
watery principle,” and that the swastika is a conventionalized 
form of this creature. In the light of these considerations it 
would thus seem highly probable that the knot maze, Troy 
Town, or trou town, primarily was emblematic of the Maze or 
Womb of Life, conceived either physically or etherially in 
accord with the spirit of the time and people.” 


It will have been obvious here how a writer with so 
marked a ‘‘ way of thinking of his own”’ reinforces his 
assertions both by appeals to authority and by copious 
reiterations of his theme. As Dr. Marett says of magical 
practice,47—-‘‘ The sorcerer’s exertion of power and the 
mana he craves of his gods have no direct psychological 
afinity,’’ but ‘‘ there is a specific identity of nature common 
to the force which animates the magical act as such, and 
that additional force which in certain cases is sought from 
an external supernatural source. Psychologically speaking 
there seems every reason why, granting that the magical 
act is regarded as occult,!® and as such falls into line with 
whatever else is occult and supernatural, its peculiar 
inwardness as revealed to the operator should be read 
into whatever else has the primd facie appearance of a 
quasi-personal exertion of supernatural power’’... ‘‘Sowhat 
is more natural than that a human magician when in 


16 The reference given is to The Evolution of the Dragon, p. 176, but 
there must be some mistake, since on that page no demonstration 
(in the ordinary sense of the word) is attempted. 

17 The Threshold of Religion, pp. 69-70. | 

18 That is, the performer presumes a ‘‘ way of thinking of his own” 
only attainable by ordinary men after, as Bacon puts it (Novum Ore 
ganum, Bk. i., Aph. liv. above), “ having bestowed the greatest pains 
upon such subjects, and thus become most habituated to them.” 
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difficulties should seek, by any one of the many modes of 
entering into relations with the divine to reinforce his own 
mana from the boundless store of selfsame mana belonging 
to those magicians of a higher order whom, so to speak, he 
has created after his own image? ’’ Just sd, to supplement 
and reinforce his own humbler effort, the author of Archaic 
England calls in the ‘‘ boundless stores of selfsame mana’’ of 


the author of The Evolution of the Dragon, what matter if 
with no greater relevance than is perceptible by ordinary. 


wits between his own statements of fact. 

Similarly, the use of ‘‘ vain repetitions, as the heathen 
do”’ characterizes almost universally the formulae of 
magical practice. To quote Dr. Marett again,!® “by 1m- 
porting its peculiar projectiveness into the vague associa- 


tions of the occult it provides one, though I do not say the 


only, centre round which those associations may crystallize 
into relatively clear, if even so highly fluid and unstable, 
forms. We may see why the medicine-man is so ready to 
press into his service that miscellaneous mass of ‘ plant,’ 
dead men’s bones, skins of strange animals, and what not, 
and why these objects in their turn come to be able to 
work miracles for themselves, and in fact develop into 
non-human medicine-men.’’ And with what Dr. Marett 


calls in the same essay 2° the ‘‘ progressive deification of 


the instrument’’ in magical art, we may compare the 
parade of the particular ‘“‘ method” by virtue of which 
the magical theorist claims to have arrived at his more 
miraculous conclusions. Of a recent project for estab- 
lishing some historical connection between the civilisation 
of Egypt and of Central America, for instance, we are told 
that ‘‘ the bridging of these great gaps in time and space 
will necessitate the adoption of some very simple and 
general method of study, one that is purely objective, and 
as independent as possible of the personality of its wielder. 
...In many places comparisons can be instituted between 
19 Op. cit., p. 76. 20 Op. cit., P. 77> 
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two or more phases of culture. . . . If such comparisons can 
be carried out on a sufficiently large scale, some rough 
knowledge will be gained as to the manner in which culture 
has been modified all through the region in the course of 
ages. If it be found that, wherever the inquiry be made, 
the answer is invariably the same in respect of any cultural 
element, then the first step will have been made to the 
foundation of a stable theory of the history of civilization 
inthe region. This method possesses the merit of being as 
nearly foolproof as a method well can be; it is moreover 
under easy control, for the production of contrary instances 
will soon serve to jeopardize generalisations founded on 
surveys of culture sequences.”’ #1 

So far, so good; but, if the ‘‘comparisons’’ do not go 
beyond argument from analogy, and if ‘‘contrary instances”’ 
happen to be overlooked, this parade of ‘a “ historical ”’ 
method, of which serious historians realize the incon- 
clusiveness, adds no more to the validity of the detailed 
arguments of the writer above quoted, than the protesta- 
tion of the Malay sorcerer intent on making his method 
“purely objective, and as independent as possible of 
the personality of its wielder,”’ that ‘‘it is not I who am 
burying him, it is Gabriel who is burying him.” As a 
matter of fact, Gabriel, though doubtless an excellent 
gravedigger, was not burying the victim either; and what 
the Malay magician was burying was not his victim but 
a wax doll. To say that burial was going on, when in 
fact there was no corpse, was about as ‘“‘foolproof’’ as a 
method can be, provided only that the fool in question is 
not concerned with proof, but to justify his assertions by 
the assertion that by the method they must be true. Yet 
it is of the ‘‘ historical’? method which I have attempted 
to summarize above in the language of one of its leading 
exponents, that a publisher’s announcement states that 
“a serious effort is now being made to reconstruct the 

W. J. Perry, The Children of the Sun, (1923), pp. 1-2. 
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early history and mode of origin of civilization. This 
differs from earlier attempts in the fact that the story is 
built up by a critical examination of the evidence rather 
‘than by untrammelled speculation.” 

My next example is from a recent book dealing likewise 
with an ‘archaic civilization,’’ widespread like that con- 
ceived by the author of Archaic England: 


‘“The fundamental unity of the Polynesian mythology, or 
that of the peoples of North America, can, in both cases, be 
put down to unity of experience. The ideas that the Poly- 
nesians and Indians of North America express with regard to 
the world and their relationship to it, are, in both cases, con- 
fined to a relatively narrow circle of thought, so that certain 
themes recur with regularity. In the case of the Polynesians 
it is well known, from irrefutable evidence, that of the genea- 
logical tables, that the various groups are but shoots from one 
original stem; in the case of the North American Indians, 
the common possession of maize-growing and other elements 
of culture points to a uniform experience in the past. The 
unity of mythology, so far as it exists, corresponds therefore 
to actual unity of former experience on the part of these 
peoples,” = 


Here, again, there is no need to go at all into the question 
of fact whether all Polynesians ‘‘ are but shoots from one 
original stem,’’ or again, whether all North American 
Indians, whether racially connected or not, had, in respect 
of ‘‘ maize-growing and other elements of culture’”’ ‘‘a 
uniform experience of the past.’”’ All that concerns us at 
the moment is that these two statements, whether true or 
false, stand in no logical coherence with each other. To 
say, first, that “all 4 is B,”’ and then that ‘all C is D,”’ 
does not lead to the conclusion that “ all A is D,”’ any more 
than to the conclusion that ‘all C is B.’’ Even if both 
Polynesians and North American Indians had been asserted 


79 


to be severally ‘‘ shoots from one original stem,’’ or sever- 


22,W. J. Perry, The Children of the Sun, (1923), p. 481. 
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ally “ the common possessors of maize-growing and other 
elements of culture,’’ the logical result would be no better : 
since the statements that ‘‘ all A is B”’ and all “Cis B” 
are not sufficient to prove anything about mutual relations 
between A and C. Simple enumeration, that is, either of 
two or of any larger number of peoples, the ‘‘ fundamental 
unity” of whose respective mythologies can be ‘‘ put down 
to unity of experience ’’ in each case, proves nothing as to 
any common element among those several “ unities of 
experience.”” At best a presumption is established that, 
within any regional group with ‘‘ unity of experience ”’ 
behind it, ‘‘ unity of mythology, so far as it exists,’’ may 
not unreasonably be expected : but only in the same sense 
as diversity of mythology ‘‘ so far as it exists’? might be 
expected to coexist with diversity of experience, in regions 
sufficiently different from one another. This, however, 
is clearly not what the writer is trying to show: and, once 
again, the fact that he is conscious of a connection between 
statements which, assuming them (for a moment) to be 
both true, do not logically bear any such interpretation, 
indicates, not that there is necessarily anything wrong 
with his facts, but that the striking and original conclusions 
which he claims to establish are reached by a method more 
_ akin to that of the magician than to scientific reasoning. 

On the page facing that on which the last-quoted passage 
occurs, I find another illustration of what I mean : 


“The only practical basis on which to found conclusions is 
that of actual ascertained fact. The study of Givers of Life 
shows that it is possible to point to the magical practice of a 
large number of peoples, and to say, with confidence, that these 
peoples, are using, in their magic, objects associated with the 
archaic civilization, The people of the archaic civilization 
were well aware of the magical craft: therefore, as a working 
hypothesis, it may be claimed that the whole of the magic of 
the peoples outside Egypt was ultimately derived from ideas 
elaborated in Egypt, or derived by the Egyptians from a pre- 
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existing source. If this working hypothesis be rejected, it 
will be necessary to point to a body of magical ideas and magical 
practice that could not possibly have been derived from the 


archaic civilization, and that task will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible.”’ | 


This begins well; except that, as already shown, it is 
quite possible to found conclusions otherwise than upon 
“‘actual ascertained fact’’; as, for example, to demon- 
strate that from the ‘“‘ actual ascertained facts ’’ in a given 
discussion no logical conclusion can be.drawn at all, be- 
cause there is nothing to show that the “‘ facts,’’ even if 
their truth be admitted, have anything to do with each 
other. But the passage fares worse as it goes further. 
First, it is not sufficient to ‘‘ say with confidence that these 
people are using, in their magic, objects associated with the 
archaic civilization.” That, in logical terminology, is a 
‘‘ particular,” not a ‘‘ universal,’ proposition. To arrive 
at any conclusion of the kind suggested, it would be 
necessary that the ‘‘ actual ascertained fact "’ at the outset 
should be that all ‘‘ objects that these people are using in 
their magic’’ should be ‘‘ objects associated with the 
archaic civilization.”’ Until this has been done, no logical 
conclusion can be drawn, of the kind suggested; and to 
ascertain this would, in the writer’s own words, be ‘“‘difficult, 
if not impossible.”” Secondly, it is by no means clear that 
it is ‘‘ actual ascertained fact ’’ that the phrase used next, 
about ‘‘the whole of the magic of the peoples outside 
Egypt,’’ covers the same ground as the notion with which 
we began, of ‘‘ objects ’’ which ‘‘ these people are using in 
their magic.”” Many magical performances do not require 
the use of any ‘‘ objects ’’’ at all, other than the magician’s 
own hands or vocal organs, which are certainly not “ de- 
rived from ideas elaborated in Egypt or derived "’ as con- 
tended in the proposed conclusion. And if so, even if 
all ‘‘ objects ” used in magic were shown to be “‘ associated 
with the archaic civilization,” this ‘‘ actual ascertained 
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fact’? would still be inadequate to lead to any conclusion 
as to ‘“‘the whole of the magic of the peoples outside 
Egypt.” Thirdly, though the writer shows sufficient 
elementary acquaintance with logical practice to be aware 
that if anyone tries to prove a universal negative ‘“ that 
task will be difficult, if not impossible,”’ he has not realized 
that the rejection of his own working hypothesis does not 
make it ‘‘ necessary ’’ to do anything of the kind, because 
the proposed generalization as to the dependence of all 
other magic on Egyptian magic is not a logical conclusion, 
to be refuted only by discovering an error of fact in the 
premises, but (as he himself calls it) a working hypothesis : 
and a hypothesis still means as a logical expression what it 
meant long ago in the common speech of Greece, and what 
I hope it never will wholly cease to mean,—an underframing 
or prop placed temporarily beneath a ricketty construction, 
until (and only until) it is possible to build in sound material 
in its place. 

I hope I have not inadvertently given the impression 
that these examples of unscientific reasoning are conspicu- 
ously exceptional. Unfortunately they are far from un- 
usual, and it is because fallacious arguments of these and 
similar kinds find not only writers but also publishers and 
a considerable public, that I have taken this opportunity 
of examining them simply as types of argument, and 
bringing them to the rather crude test of formal logic. 

As I noted, to begin with, the possession of great skill 
and ingenuity in one department of activity, in which 
hand and eye and brain collaborate with an accuracy and 
confidence which are the admiration of us all, is apparently 
No security against the oddest mighaps in another, where 
intimacy with the outer world of ‘‘ actual ascertained fact ’’ 
has not been won under the same rigid discipline of responsi- 
bility for practical consequences, ‘‘ imposed upon it,” as 
Bacon’s Aphorism xlii. puts it, ‘‘ by severe regulations and 
a powerful authority.” In the words of old Heraclitus 
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already quoted, ‘‘ though reason is common to all, most 
men live as if they had a way of thinking of their own.”’ 
In extreme cases, we call them by an old Greek name for 
the person who merely minded his own affairs, whose 
thoughts were not as those of other men, neither their ways 
his ways: for in the frank intercourse and outspoken 
criticism of city-state life there was no middle term between 
the polites;—whose supreme privilege and duty was 
wsegoria, ‘‘ equality of speech,’’ and conformity of thought 
and behaviour to mutually intelligible canons,—and the 
1di16tes who ‘‘ had a way of thinking of his own.”’ 

I have had occasion, more than once, in this discussion, 
to go back to the founder of modern scientific method, and 
take counsel from his writings in face of modern recrudes- 
cence of those obstacles to free lucid reasoning with which 
he was at closer quarters than we happily are. Let me 
close with two more considerations, both to be found in: 
the preface to his Novum Organum. 

First, ‘‘ our method,” he writes, ‘ though difficult in its 
operation, is easily explained. It consists in determining 
the degrees of certainty, whilst,we, as it were, restore the 
senses to their former rank, but generally reject that 
operation of the mind which follows close upon the senses,’’ 
—he means the haphazard guessing from superficial un- 
analysed appearances,—‘‘ and open and establish a new 
and certain course for the mind from the first actual per- 
ceptions of the senses themselves.’’ And by ‘ determining 
the degrees of certainty ’’ he means to anticipate that kind 
of premature formulation of conclusions from one kind of 
data, by procedure which may perhaps be justifiable in 
another, where the complexity of the course of nature is 
not so great. The comparative anatomist, trained by 
long practice in dissection of animal structures which, 
however complicated in themselves, have come to be what 
they are through the operation of biological processes of 
which the type, if not the inner nature, is ascertained, may 
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justifably reach conclusions in respect of the distribution 
of nerves or muscles or other organs, or the diffusion of 
“life-giving ’’ secretions, in whatever kind of living organ- 
ism, by methods, and with a degree of certainty, to which 
no archaeologist or sociologist, in dissecting the elements 
of a regional culture, and estimating its affinities with the 
analogous equipment of another society under different 
external regime, has any claim to aspire as yet. An 
archaeologist, perhaps accustomed, as many archaeologists 
are, to a too strictly morphological view of the works of 
human craftsmanship with which he has to deal, would 
hardly be excused, even on the ground of pardonable false 
analogy, if his special experience led him to defend such 
an anatomical theory as that hearts or eyes, wherever 
found among molluscs, insects, and what not, resulted 
solely from hybridisation with some mammalian species, 
or some kind of contamination with “‘ carriers’ of a cul- 
ture-ccomplex of mammalian blood and other secretions ; 
or if he spoke of hair or finger-nails as elements in a 
world-wide diffusion of chitine from some “‘ archaic arti- 
culation’? among the scarab-beetles of the Nile Valley. 
Even in biological studies, if I am rightly informed, what 
the logicians call the plurality of causes occasionally delays 
and embarrasses, and even puts enquiry temporarily on a 
false scent; and certainly, if one may judge not merely 
from one’s own single set of personal experiences, but from 
the admissions of predecessors and colleagues, in the 
humane sciences this plurality of causes is an ever-present 
snare; not in the sense that any one effect ever really can 
come about in more than one way, but that defective 
experience of the particular subject matter makes it easy 
to confuse similar effects which are really due to causes 
entirely dissimilar. There is, in anthropological experience, 
not only such a thing as mimicry, but also the most baffling 
coincidence between works of human ingenuity from 
different cultures, and even from different hemispheres. 
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Central American craftsmen, for instance, carve fantastic 
shapes which New World archaeologists, unaccustomed to 
elephants, interpret unanimously as macaws, while it is 
left for an European anatomist, perhaps less familiar with 
the macaw, or liable to “‘ compare ”’ its spiraliform anatomy 
with the spirals of an octopus, to be so impressed with the 
resemblance of a carving (so spiral that it might be one or 
other of them) to an elephant, as to devote time and 
trouble to explain how elephants, or some Platonic “ idea 
of an elephant,’’ reached Central American artists in pre- 
Columbian times. 

The second Baconian admonition, with which I bring 
these observations to a close, is from the same preface, 
a little further on. It is brief, and to this effect :—‘‘ that 
it is our good fortune (as we consider it) for the sake of 
extinguishing and removing contradiction and irritation 
of mind, to leave the honour and reverence due to the 
ancients untouched and undiminished, so that we can 
perform our intended work, and yet enjoy the benefit of 
our respectful moderation. For if we should profess to 
offer anything better than the ancients, and yet should 
pursue the same course as they have done, we could never, 
by any artifice, contrive to avoid the imputation of having 
engaged in a contest or rivalry as to our respective wits, 
excellencies, or talents, which though neither inadmissible 
nor new (for why should we not blame and point out any- 
thing that is imperfectly discovered or laid down by them, 
of our own right, a right common to all) yet however just 
and allowable, would perhaps be scarcely an equal match, 
on account of the disproportion of our strength. But 
since our present plan leads up to open an entirely different 
course to the understanding, and one unattempted and 
unknown to them, the case is altered. There is an end to 
party zeal, and we only take upon ourselves the character 
of a guide, which requires a moderate share of authority 
and good fortune, rather than talents or excellence.”’ 
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If I cannot lay claim, as Bacon so justly could, to any 
“moderate share of authority,” I trust that in this plea for 
methods of mutual understanding, and mutually intelligible, 
for the will, that is, to cooperate in clearing up obscurities 
of fact or procedure, within the field of our common studies, 
I may have had the good fortune at least to ‘‘ avoid the 
imputation of having engaged in a contest of our respective 
wits,” which ‘‘ however just and allowable, would perhaps 
be hardly an equal match, on account of the disproportion 
of our strength.” 

: Joun L. Myres. 


POLISH PEASANT COURTSHIP AND WEDDING 
CUSTOMS AND FOLK-SONG. 


BY MISS H. E. KENNEDY. 


(Read at Meeting, 19th November, 1924.) 


PoLaNnD, of whose peasant courtship and wedding custems 
and folk-song I am to speak to you this evening, is one of 
the least-known countries in Europe, and that chiefly 
because of its bondage under Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
for over a century,—a bondage which erected a wall be- 
tween it and the rest of the Continent. The three con- 
quering nations pretended that there was no Poland and 
that there were no Poles, and the rest of Europe, by dint of 
hearing it repeated, almost came to believe it. If Poland 
was almost unknown, what of its peasantry, with its cus- 
toms going back to heathen times, its inborn talent for 
music, its quaint legends, superstitions, and beliefs? The 
peasants, by reason of bondage, of the difficulty of the 
dialects they spoke, and because of the conditions they 
lived under, were almost entirely unknown, even to German 
ethnologists, their scientific neighbours on the west. 
To-day Poland is free and her folklore, so long neglected 
and despised, constitutes a veritable gold-mine for the 
folklorist. Her peasants keep their traditions so scrupu- 
lously that one might almost say those traditions had be- 
come a life-ritual. Birth, marriage, and death, the seasons 
of the year, the harvest and sowing,—each and all have 
their rite, with song and observance. But we must make 
haste to study these things. The Polish peasant is being 
educated in great haste. The zealous young schoolmaster 
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or schoolmistress is, in many cases, killing tradition, bid- 
ding the fairies retreat into the depths of fairyland, and 
the serpent king into his cave, in the mouth of which they 
put a stone. | 

Let me make haste, then, to take you in imagination to a 
Polish village, situated, let us say, in wide-spreading fields, 
in the plains of Mazovia, (the province of Warsaw), where 
Chopin was born; or in Kuyavy, whence he drew his early 
inspirations. Everywhere round the village the fields 
spread to the horizon, fields never divided by hedges. 
Here and there a line of willows marks the course of a 
little stream. Along the roads poplars grow tall and gaunt 
towards the sky. If it is spring time the larks’ chorus 
rises up from every field. Onasummer evening, from some 
treesshaded pond come the voices of a choir of frogs. In 
winter, the snow shines white and hard under a frosty 
sky, and the great ravens stalk in the fields near the village 
or rise up heavily, cawing, into the air as one passes.... 
And quiet, quiet, quiet over all. Here time counts for 
but little. The cock and the sun are the only clocks. 
Here there is no hurry, no turmoil of life. The blue smoke 
rises up from thatched homesteads, cows low, a pair of 
oxen dragging a cart come slowly along the road between 
the poplars, and in the cart sit two peasants, a man and a 
woman, their dress a very rainbow of colour, red, blue, 
yellow, and green, in stripes. On the woman’s head is a 
ted kerchief, with a border of deeper red flowers and green 
leaves. We follow them to the village, with its scattered 
thatched cottages, forming one long, straggling street. 
Entering one of the cottages, the master of which is known 
to us, we see that in its three rooms (living room, bedroom, 
and kitchen) perfect order reigns. In the living room the 
floor is probably of boards, in the kitchen it may be earthen. 
In the corner of each room is a whitewashed brick stove, 
in the opposite corner a picture of the dark-faced Holy 


Virgin of Chenstochova, (crowned queen of Poland), with 
D 
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a lamp before it. The walls of the rooms are whitewashed, 
the ceilings beamed. The beams are decorated with 
quaint and beautiful conventional patterns, cut out in 
coloured paper. In the bedroom, each bed has a pile of 
pillows on it that towers almost up to the low ceiling, 
beginning with a huge one at the bottom and ending with 
a tiny one, called ‘‘ Yasiek”’ or ‘‘ Jackie,” on the top. 
The pillow-cases are ornamented with cut-thread work and 
embroidery. As a rule no chairs are to be found, only 
stools or benches, and the tables are always trestle tables. 
Along one wall of the living room stretches a huge chest, 
made of wood and ornamented with painted flowers on a 
background of blue, green, or yellow. This is the house- 
wife’s bridal chest. 

In such surroundings the Polish peasant lives. War has 
passed many a time over his fields, but patiently he 
has renewed what war has broken and destroyed. He 
has even been known to go on with his ploughing during the 
recent war, while a battle was raging near by and bullets 
whistling over his head. When the war is over he takes 
up his life again where it was broken off. The usurping 
governments in Poland did but little to change the 
peasantry. The usurpers scarcely cared to excite its 
hostility, because of its number,—even the Germans in 
the western provinces scarce left their mark upon it. 

The folk-song of the Polish peasant grows with his life. 
It is old and new, handed down for ages and invented and 
sung to-day, and the chief event round which it circles is 
Marriage. So, without further preamble, I shall tell you 
how a Polish peasant courts his wife and weds her. 


I. Courtship and Wedding Customs. 


When a young man has met, before the village church 
on Sunday after mass, or at a fair, the girl that pleases him, 
he tries to meet her again at a neighbour’s house or in the 
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village inn. The courtship generally takes about a fort- 
night,—so custom commands. Here is one of the songs 
he sings during the courtship, and I quote it because it 
embodies the experience, I should say, of wooers in every 
country :— | 
‘* Oh wooing, oh wooing, 

My poor purse is wearing, 

My pocket is rueing, 

My boots they are tearing. 

My coins they are sounding 

Upon the yew table, 

And my feet they are bounding 

As long as they’re able.” 


When the young people have come to an understanding, 
the business of arranging the marriage begins. A prominent 
part in this is taken by the ‘‘ matchmakers” or “ go- 
betweens,”’ of whom there are two ‘ chief matchmakers ”’, 
(a man and a woman), and a number of assistants. The 
chief man matchmaker accompanies the would-be bride- 
groom to his beloved’s cottage some evening, and asks her 
parents for her. The ceremony and traditional words on 
this occasion are as follows : 

| The young man and the svat or matchmaker enter the 
chosen maiden’s home, and, clasping her parents’ knees, 
say,—'‘ May Jesus Christ be praised.’’ The parents 
answer,—‘* Forever and ever, Amen.’’ (This is the greet- 
ing of every peasant on a country road to the passer-by 
he meets. If the passer-by answers appropriately, the 
peasant knows that he is a Pole and a brother. If he fails 
to answer, he is a foreigner.) The youth now takes up the 
tale, saying,—‘‘ Isn’t there by chance a grey goose here? 
We have lost one and are looking for her.’ The girl’s 
mother (who is prepared for the visit) answers,—‘‘ Just sit 
down and eat and drink, and maybe she will be found 
alterwards.” The girl meantime is hiding behind the 
Kitchen stove. The matchmaker and the young man sit 
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down to table, and eat bread and cheese and sausage and 
drink whiskey. Suddenly the matchmaker says,—‘* We 
are eating and drinking, but we don’t know why.” Then 
he takes a glass of whiskey and clinks glasses with the 
young man, saying,—‘‘ May God give you health.’ The 
young man answers,—" Drink, and God be with you.” 
After drinking, the matchmaker turns his glass upside 
down and puts it on the table before him. At the sound 
the door, which has been ajar, opens, and the young man’s 
parents come in, with their neighbours, as if they were 
looking for him, and say,—‘‘ As our son is always running 
away from us, there must be something that he likes here, 
and so as to have no more bother with him, we must leave 
him with you.” Then the young girl’s parents express 
their consent to the match in the words,—‘‘ If God permits 
it, we shall not hinder it- Ask (Kate, Mary, etc.) if she is 
willing.” Then the accepted yeoman bursts into song :— 
‘‘ Give her or refuse her, mother dear, 
Give her or refuse her ! 
To the squire I'll hie me, 
Kneel, he’ll not deny me. 
You'll gain nothing, only lose her.” 
At the end of this song the girl, urged thereto by her parents, 
comes out of her hiding place, covering her face with her 
forearm. When asked by the young man if she 1s willing 
to be wedded to him, she replies,—‘* How should I know ? "’ 
This means consent. The young pair then eat bread and 
cheese together, which is given them by the young man's 
parents, while those present sing a song :— 
‘*When thou goest 
Out a wooing 
Take some bread for 
' Her thou’rt sueing, 
That when eating 
And when drinking 
She of thee 
May well be thinking.” 
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When the young pair have finished eating, the girl, at a 
sign from the matchmaker, takes a little silk handkerchief 
of a colour like the green on a duck’s back, spreads it out 
square on the table, and pins to it a tiny wreath of rosemary, 
adorned with red and blue ribbon bows. This is placed on 
a plate before the matchmaker, who gets up and says,— 
“T would ask you, young folk and your parents, to come to 
me.” They all stand before him in a row and he asks 
them,—‘‘ What do you intend to do—What is your will ? ” 
The young man, kneeling before the girl’s parents, says,— 
“Task you for your (Katie, Mary),”’ and the parents answer, 
—‘It is God’s will, take her. ’Tis not we who will have to 
live with her.’”’ Then the matchmaker addresses the 
parents of both in turn, asking,—‘‘ What will you give 
your daughter (your son)? ’’ The parents answer accord- 
ing to what they wish to give,—either a piece of ground, or 
a cottage, or money, or a cow or pigs and some poultry. 
When this is over, the matchmaker asks the girl’s parents 
if he and the young man may come for the formal betrothal, 
to which they give their consent. The details of the per- 
spective wedding ceremony are then discussed, after which 
the company disperses. 

At the formal betrothal ceremony, which shortly follows, 
the chief matchmaker, after he has blessed the silver 
wedding rings and said a few words of admonition to the 
betrothed pair, makes a little speech in the bride’s name, 
saying :— | 

“Q God, O God from the high heaven, I, a young bride, need 
the blessing of heaven. Give me the blessing of God himself 
from the time when I leave my parents’ threshold, for, if I have 
not my parents’ blessing, I shall weep bitterly every hour. O 
God, my God, only God of mine, I must soon leave my whole 
family.” 

The matchmaker himself replies in the father’s name :— 

“Oh, my daughter, my daughter, be not sorrowful! Like 
enough, even in married life, God wil] not forsake you. Let 
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people talk as they like, if they say ill of the married state, it 
is because they are unmarried people. It is probably your 
future husband who is standing herc, and now he will give you 
food your whole life through.”’ 


After further speeches by the matchmaker, who addresses 
in turn the young men and the young maids in the room, 
the wedding rings are placed on the fingers of the young 
pair, the wreath which had been placed on the handker- 
chief is put on the bridegroom’s hat, healths are drunk, and 
the whole company sits down to a meal, after which young 
folks and old dance the whole night through. 

Before each dance the first pair stand before the fiddlers, 
and sing the song, the melody of which the fiddlers are to 
repeat for dancing. Here, for instance, are the words of 
the song for the second polonaise :— 


‘“‘ Hasten to her, yeoman, nothing doubting, 
Never heed her, though she’s flouting, 
Never heed her froward glancing, 

Though she flout she’d fain be dancing.” 


Next day the parents of the young folk enter into a 
legal contract concerning the dowries they give their son 
and daughter. Meanwhile the chief matchmaker and the 
bestman set out to invite the senior guests to the wedding. 
On this occasion the bestman is dressed as follows :—Over 
his long peasant coat he wears, across his chest and back, 
a white scarf adorned with rosemary and thyme. On his 
high, square cap is again rosemary, and a bunch of arti- 
ficial flowers, tied with red. He carries a long whip, 
adorned with the same. In his other hand is a white 
handkerchief, held by one corner. Attached to his pockets 
are two little, bright-coloured shawls, folded in four. The 
younger guests are invited by the bride and groom, who 
go with a large company of bridesmaids and best men, 
and with fiddlers. At every house there is dancing, singing, 
and feasting. Here ts one of the songs sung :— 
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‘* Drinks our Jimmy 
To our Jacob, 
He with Michael’s 
Clinking. 
Who toasts not our meeting 
He will get a beating. 
Hit him, smack him, 
Soundly thwack him,— 
He will get a beating.” 


Early the next morning the matchmaker women come to 
the bride’s home to bake the wedding cake. While doing 
so they sing a curious old song which, (though they don’t 
realize it), is to the pagan goddess, Lado, the goddess of 
good housewifery. 


“Oh Lado, Lado, Lado, 
Little birds swiftly winging 
Twigs from the bush are bringing, 
The cake to deck with singing.”’ 


When the cake has been baked there follows the decking 
of the ‘‘ rod,” or symbol of the bride’s virginity, by the 
bridesmaids. This rod is generally formed of a pear 
branch, with a pine branch attached to it to make it longer. 
The twigs of the ‘‘ rod ’’ must be odd in number, and to 
each of them a little red apple is tied. The “rod” is 
adorned with gold and silver ribbons, artificial flowers, 
peacocks’ and cocks’ feathers, rue, periwinkle, and bilberry 
twigs. The ribbons are very long and hang down, almost 
covering the white shawl attached to the place where the 
“rod” is held. 

All through the night before the bridegroom and his 
friends have been celebrating his ‘‘ last bachelor drink,’’ 
but he times his arrival at the bride’s home punctually so 
as to come in with his bestmen when the decoration of the 
“rod” is finished. The decorated ‘‘rod’’ is handed to 
the chief bestman, and is taken from him by the bride 
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after a mock struggle. Finally the bridegroom gets posses- 
sion of it. At this point breakfast is announced, and after 
breakfast the company goes out to the carts which are 
in waiting. When the bride is seated in the cart the brides- 
maids and bestmen sing to her :— 

“When she on the cart was seated 

‘Father, mother,’ she repeated, 

‘Don’t let me be taken, mother, 

Don’t you let me go!’ 


But her mother answered fair, 
‘ Daughter, daughter of my care, 
God beside you to guard and guide you, 
To your wedding ride !’"”’ | 
When all are in their places and the procession of carts 

at a wild gallop dashes across the threshold of the home 
gateway, (taking care, however, not to disturb the axe that 
lies there), the bridesmaids (again without realizing the 
true significance of what they are singing) invoke the 
blessings of the god Lelum (the god of love) and the 
goddess Lado on the wedding guests :— 


‘With thy powers bless guests of ours 
Lelum Lado.” | 


The matchmaker women next contribute a song :— 


‘“Is’t mist or river 
Doth near by quiver. 
Oh Lado, Lado, Lado, Lado.”’ 


When the wedding procession has passed through the 
home village it stops in a field. The chief bestman rides 
three times round every cart to see if all the guests are there. 
He then challenges the bridegroom to a race to the boundary 
of the next village; returning afterwards to the wedding 
procession, which has been coming on slowly, and leading 
it to the bridegroom. 

As the procession nears the village where the sapeh 
church is situated, the bridesmaids yet again burst into a 
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song in honour of Lado. When the boundary of that 
village is reached the chief bestman rushes forward, 
gallops up to the church, goes three times round the 
spectators who have gathered there, and returns to his 
procession, which he leads up to the church gate at a round 
trot. All these movements of the bestman are probably 
a survival of times when the land was covered with forests 
and when not only enemies but wolves and other wild 
beasts might be met on the way between village and village, 
and when even the attitude of the inhabitants of another 
village might be open to question. Chopin, in his diary, 
written in Kuyavy when he was a boy of twelve, mentions 
as a commonplace the fact of sheep being carried off by 
wolves from the village sheepfolds. 3 

When the nuptial mass is over and the priest returns to 
the high altar, the bestman takes the left hand of the bride- 
groom and leads him to the first step of the high altar, on 
which stand twelve home-made wax candles, alight. He 
afterwards makes as if he would lead, first the bride and then 
the bridesmaids, to the bridegroom, returning a second 
time to the bride, who lets herself be led to the bridegroom’s 
side. When in the course of the marriage service the 
priest binds the hands of the young pair together with his 
stoles, the bride tries to have her hand on top. If she 
succeeds, it means that she will have the upper hand in 
married life. The same 1s true if she manages to kneel on 
the flap of the bridegroom’s long coat. 

During the marriage ceremony the bride and bridegroom 
have each on their heads a tiny wreath of rosemary. These 
wreaths the priest removes, blesses, and puts on again, 
before beginning the ceremony. They are carefully kept, 
and when the first baby of the young pair is born the 
wreaths are boiled in the water for its first bath. 

After the wedding ceremony the bestman leads the 
procession out of the church. Outside, it is greeted by 
the music of fiddles and double-basses. The bride takes 
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her place in a cart, this time in company with the married 
women, and the procession returns to the home village to 
the accompaniment of music and song. During the return 
journey at one point the procession comes to a stop and the 
bride and bridegroom are bound to give proof of their skill, 
he at threshing and she at spinning. The bestman gives 
a flail to the bridegroom, that he may show hi prowess 
on some ears of corn that are taken from the sheaf which 
the bride has been sitting on. At the same time the best- 
man presents the bride with a shuttle and a little spindle. 
The bridegroom waves his flail several times in the air and 
pretends to run away, but the bestmen run after him and 
bring him back. The bride tries to spin, and while she is 
doing so the farmers’ wives in the cart with her give bits 
of cake to the village children surrounding the cart. This 
distribution is a symbol of the future thriftiness of the 
bride. 

The carts arrive at the bride’s home at a full gallop, 
passing through the gateway again without disturbing 
the axe. If the axe is moved it is considered an unlucky 
sign. When all have passed over the bestman turns the 
blade of the axe with its sharp side outwards, to keep away 
evil spirits. While the procession of guests enters the house, 
greeted by the bride’s parents, she herself, accompanied by 
the matrons, takes the sheaf of corn she has been sitting 
on and carries it to the cowhouse, where she throws it 
under a cow. On her return to the house, the whole 
company partakes of light refreshments. When that is 
over, dancing commences, led by the chief bestman with 
the ‘‘ rod’ in his hand. After each dance the bride and the 
chief bestman serve drinks to the guests. 

The dancing commences with the Polish dance which 
the peasants call the ‘‘ walked dance.’” It is a kind of 
introduction, sometimes lasting a quarter or half an hour 
before it is succeeded by a more lively measure. In this 
dance the man at the start is on the right and the woman 
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on the left. The man lets the woman go a few steps in 
advance, then bends slightly towards her and raises his 


_ right hand into the air, holding it out to the woman, who 
takes it in her raised right hand. Then they advance, 


holding each others’ hands in the air, and the other pairs 


come after them in the same manner, with sliding steps. 


In the country the polonaise is danced slowly and uni- 
formly, but at the end is somewhat more lively than at the 


_ beginning. In this dance there are different variations. 


For instance, there is one in which either the man or the 


- woman, not loosing hands, turns round, she to the left 


(k’'seb) and he to the right (na od sib). As the result of 
this movement, first the women and then the men con- 


_ stitute the outside and then in turn the inside wall of the 
_ Moving circle. The steps of the dance do not differ from 
an ordinary measured walk. This, however, is varied from 
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time to time by stamping, which is often accompanied by 
singing. 

When the ‘‘ walked dance”’ is over, (this applies ta the 
province of Kuyavy), the leader, (who is generally the leader. 
of the village in labour), calls out ‘‘ na od sib" (to the 
man’s right), and now begins the Kuyaviak. It is danced by 
the young people alone, quietly and regularly. If this 
dance was not preceded by the ‘‘ walked dance,” it is begun 
with the so-called ‘‘ sleeping Kuyaviak” or ‘‘ walked 
Kuyaviak,”’ which, at first serious and even sad, both in 
music and movements, becomes more and more lively and 
active. At the beginning of the Kuyaviak, the man and 
woman face each other; in the walked, or sleeping, Kuya- 
viak they walk side by side. The partners in the real 
Kuyaviak put their hands on each others’ waists, the man’s 
hands beneath and the woman’s above. They then turn 
round towards the right, rather slowly, but considerably 


' faster than in the slow Kuyaviak. Then the leader throws 


his arm round his partner’s waist, and she catches him 


found the waist with her right arm. They stop for a 
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moment before the fiddlers and sing the obertas which the 
man wishes to be played, or else they sing it from a distance, 
without stopping. The leader calls out loudly ‘‘k’seb” 
(turn to the left). The man then turns his partner round 
backwards to the left, and the whole procession turns and 
follows him. (Before they had been turning to the right.) 
Then they all dance the obertas, a quick, giddy dance, the 
men stamping and tapping with their iron-shod heels, 
frequently bending their left knees before their partners 
in the course of the dance. A spiritualized form of these 
dances forms the basis of three-fourths of Chopin’s mazurkas, 

The country players in executing these melodies lengthen 
or delay (tempo rubato), in places, parts of a bar or a whole 
bar, or, on the contrary, contract bars, which lengthening 
or contraction causes the occurrence of lesser or greater 
values in time than the 3 or 3. These changes do not, 
however, offend the ear, as they symmetrically return at 
fixed and even periods. The fiddlers are accompanied by 
the double bass, or *‘ fat May,’’ which marks time in fifths 
(quints). Usually the song before the dance is accompanied 
by the fiddle, but sometimes the fiddles play after the song 
a kind of reply or second part. 

In Mazovia, instead of the Kuyaviak, the peasants dance 
the Mazur. This well-known dance comes from the old 
Slavonic ‘‘ circle.” In it, as.in the preceding dances, the 
accent often falls on the second or third part of the bar, 
which is the characteristic feature of these melodies. This 
dance is also in # time, 

In the province of Krakow they dance the Krakoviak, 
which is in ? time. While it is being danced suitable 
sounds are made by the jingling of the brass bells hanging 
from the very broad belts worn by the men and by stamping 
on the floor. Many varieties of the Krakoviak are very 
ancient, and are mentioned by Polish poets of the old time. 

The obertas is danced in every part of the country. 

At eight o’clock dinner is served. During the dinner 
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a curious ceremony takes place. Two little boys bring 
in small bushes, a thorn bush and a rose bush, representing 
the wedded pair. These are put on the table and decorated 
by the bridesmaids with apples, turnips, and potatoes, 
cut into pieces of the size and shape of coins. The pieces 
of apple, on a sign from the chief bestman, are seized and 
eaten by the wedding guests. The potatoes and turnips 
are thrown at him. 

After dinner a hymn is sung and a song, expressing 
thanks to the host and hostess. Then the dancing recom- 
mences with the Kuyaviak. The song sung before the 
fiddlers before this dance is a really fine ballad, and I 
make no excuse for quoting it to you in full :— 


“Where the lake’s bright water’s shining 
Sat a maiden, sad, repining, 
Three small birds that perched anear her 
Chirped her loved one’d come to cheer her. 


‘* Love is love, but whom love swayeth 
Pays love’s price and love betrayeth. 
I, unwise, love’s price have given, 
Head and heart with pain are riven.” 


So she wept, no comfort taking, 

Head and heart with grief were aching, 

Head and heart with grief were laden, 
‘*¢ Johnny loves another maiden. 


Loves another, me is leaving, 
Her doth cherish, me is grieving, 
My beloved has bereft me,— 
For a wreath of rue he’s left me. 


Let him love without regretting, 

With the Lord there’s no forgetting, 

Who the bird in dark woods keepeth 

Will remember her that weepeth.”’ 

* * * * * 

Trumpets calling, dogs loud greeting, 
‘Look there, Mary, whom they’re meeting, 
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Look there, Mary, if he’s riding 
_ Who has won my love abiding.”’ 


Down the hill his way he’s keeping, 
See his charger ‘neath him leaping. 
To the cottage yard he’s coming, 

On the cottage window drumming. 


‘Art thou sleeping, art thou waking, 
Or thy heart for me is breaking.” 
“I’m awake but I’m not weeping 
Nor vain watches for thee keeping.’’ 


“* Let thy window light be burning, 
I depart, not soon returning, 
Horses wait, I'd fain be riding. 

In God’s care be thou abiding.”’ 


“* Fain I'd in the grave be lying 
Ere I hearken’d thy denying. 
Fain I'd sleep and never waken, 
With the burden I have taken.” 


‘Call not, Katie, death to save thee 
From the burden that I gave thee. 
Heavier is thy wreath I’m wearing 
Than the babe that thou'lt be caring. 


Brief that burden on thee lying 
Passing with the years’ swift flying. 
From thy wreath I ne’er can sever. 
Rests it on my soul forever. 


When God's trump the graves is breaking, 
And the dead from death are waking, 
Still, despite my vain despairing, 
Thy rue garland [ll be wearing.” 


While the dancing continues the matchmaker women 
are looking for an opportunity to seize the bride, but she 
is hidden by the bridesmaids. When they succeed in 
catching her, they take her into an adjoining room to 
‘cap’? her. They seat her on a stool and take off her 
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bridal garments. The chief matchmaker removes her 
wreath, and cuts one lock of hair from her head. She is 
arrayed in a matron’s dress, and a cap of shining material, 
trimmed with lace, is placed on her head. Over this is a 
green shawl with a pink edge, arranged in the form of a 
turban. All this time the bride must keep on weeping 
bitterly. 

When the bride is led in her matron’s dress and cap 
into the dancing room, the bestman seizes her and, holding 
the “‘ rod” high in his right hand, he begins to dance with 
her and to sing. After this dance the ‘‘ rod,”’ its use over, 
is handed to the ‘‘ wedding mother ” or chief matchmaker, 
who hands it to the bride’s mother. Sometimes it 1s 
burnt after the ceremony, sometimes it is kept, but it is 
rarely lent for other weddings, as this is supposed to bring 
ill-luck to the first pair. 

During this dance the chief woman matchmaker tries 
to recover the bride from the bestman, and when she 
succeeds she sings :— 


‘“ See her quickly disappearing, 
Flying. 
I behind her, running barefoot, 
Crying. 

‘ Tell me, tell me, oh quail mother 
Duly, 
May I take her, hold and keep her 
Truly.” 


‘* Catch her while she in the millet 
Lingers. 
Only see her feathers touch not 
Thy fingers.” 


‘How can I, oh my quail mother, 
Clutch her 
If I may not with my fingers 
Touch her? ” 
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Then the quail with tiny feathers 
Mounted, 


Ever skyward to a height 
Uncounted. 

** Little quail that’s lightly mounting 
Higher, 
Have a care now lest thy small wings 
Tire.”” 

Then the bridegroom takes the bride three separate 
times to dance with her, but each time she feigns to go 
lame and is ‘‘ cured’ by the chief bestman, who takes her 
out to dance, each of his assistants having their turn after 
him. Then the matchmaker women regain her, singing :— 


‘* Hop gaily twintng, Oh, poor hop, 
Buoyantly spreading, Thou dost go 
Thou must be present Up so high, 
At every wedding. Down so low. 

So high 


And so low!""! 

Finally, the bridegroom, invoking a blessing on their 
married life, stands out to dance with the bride, saying,— 
‘Together, now, my wife, please come to me,’’ and he 
sings :— 

‘“‘ Now thou’rt mine forever—joined is our endeavour, 
Service freely giving, for each other living.” 
After this dance the wedded pair go hand in hand to their 
parents to thank them for their up-bringing and to all the 
guests to thank them for their presence at the wedding. 

Then the matrons have their turn of dancing with the 
bride, and as they dance they sing this truly encouraging 
song :— 

‘* Forget thou quickly thy wilful days, maiden,— 
Hasten, oh wife, to the field for toil laden. 

‘“* Forget thou quickly thy dancing days, girlie, 
Thy goodman calls thee to bring breakfast early.”’ 


1 This song was used as a theme for improvisation by Chopin when, 
as a youth, he had his first concert at Vienna. 
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In turn the farmers’ lads and the bridesmaids dance with 
the bride, and:-finally the dancing Becomes: general and 
indiscriminate. 

Here is the little song aeanpenviad the ‘maziirka :- — 


“Hey, Mazury, 

Keep on bounding, ~ 
Iron heels 
On hard wood sounding.  _ 
And thou Kitty, | 
Dance though weary, 
Lest thy legs 
Grow crooked, dearie. 


Round about in 
Circle whirling 
Gaily all the 
Folk are twirling. 


Then the Mazur’s 

Joy’s abounding, | 
When in dance © 

His heels are sounding.” 


Morning finds the company still dancing, but soon’after 
sunrise the guests disperse to their homes. 

Nothing now remains but the ceremony of the bride’s 
removal to her new home, which takes place a few days 
alter the wedding. She takes farewell in a sad song :— 


“Why, oh why, my little mother, gave you me away, 
To know housewifery, my mother, I’m too young a day. 
Ne’er I tasted this world’s pleasure, 
I have lost my youth’s best treasure, 
Mother, mother mine ! 


Pleasant ’twas, my little mother, to hear music play 
Underneath our window like the nightingales in May! 
- Weird the silencé now that’s reigning, 

» Giv’n consent thy heart is paining, 


Mother, mother mine! . 
E 
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Well thou knowest, little mother, that, howe’er it be, 
_ Wedded wife’s for aye resigning her young liberty, 

Pain and bondage on her taking, 

Oft with grief her heart is aching, 

Mother, mother mine. 


See already from thy homestead sadly I depart, 

Tears are coming, little mother, from my faithful heart. 
With esteem and love I’m going, 

Thanks for all thy care bestowing, 

Mother, mother mine.”’ 


At the gate of the new home the bridegroom’s mother 
waits with bread and salt. When the cart arrives, bringing 
the bride and her dowry, the young pair are shown over 
their new home, and are entertained with whiskey and food. 
But the house is obviously not so well provided as the 
bride’s mother’s, for the fiddles, which at the beginning 
of the wedding, sang shrilly :— 

‘* ‘We shall be eating, 
We shall be drinking, 
With joy our cups we'll be clinking.”’ 


and which were answered by the double-bass with 


“As God gives, as God gives.” 
now squeak out :— 


‘They gave us little to eat and drink 
We must now go home, I think.” 


and the double-bass concludes :— 


‘I said so, I said so!’ 


II. Polish Folk-Songs and Customs. 


As I mentioned at the beginning of this paper, there is 
no doubt that many Polish folk-songs go back to pagan 
ages. We have had proof of this in the wedding songs, 
but we may find it in other songs and customs too. 
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On Easter Monday boys go about with water in mugs 
and jars, and throw it on the heads of girls and women 
singing :— 

‘* Water we've come for to fling you, 
Of the Lord Christ for to sing you.” 


The story goes that the first king of Poland in 966 was 
angry with the women of his kingdom for weeping on the 
sites of the statues to Lelum, the Slavonic god of love. 
These statues had been overthrown by the king’s order 
when he and his people were baptized. Nowadays the 
girls shriek and scream when they are sprinkled and feign 
torun away, but most of them get sprinkled all the same, 
foreach in her inmost soul believes that if she is not sprinkled 
she won’t be married that year. | 

On the vigil of St. John the Baptist’s day, June 24th, the 
kupalny fires are lit, and there are songs and dances as in 
the days when the old Slavonic gods were worshipped. 
Across these fires the lads and lasses used to leap, the lads 
to show their courage, and the girls to prove their virtue. 
If a girl leaped clear her virtue was unstained. If her 
skirts were singed, her honour was questioned. 

The harvest also has its customs and songs. These 
customs and songs date from the time when the heathen 
priests asked the god Swiatowid to bless the nation with 
abundance and fertility. 

The festival of Christrnas is celebrated with great and 
traditional solemnity in Poland. When the first star 


_ appears in the sky on Christmas Eve, the farmer and his 


wife put a handful of hay on the table and cover it with a 
white, homespun linen cloth. Then the farmer places a 
sheaf of straw in the corner of his cottage room, takes a 
wafer, and breaks it with his wife, children, relations, and 
servants. When breaking they greet each other. When 
the Christmas dinner, composed of twelve dishes, is finished, 
the farmer takes the remains and brings them into the 
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cowhouse. He gives each ox and cow separately a little 
of the:feast, that God may bless its welfare. The peasants 
believe that on this evening animals, specially oxen,. can 
speak with a human voice and foretell the future to the 
farmer. Later on in the evening, the children of the 
farmers gather together and, coming under the windows 
of the inhabitants of the village, carry round a Christmas 
marionette show and sing carols. But, before they begin 
to sing, they ask under the cottage window,—‘‘ Would 
you have your house made merry or not, for the time and 
hour have come?"’ If the farmer answers by knocking 
from inside, they do not sing, as that is a sign of refusal. 
But if there is:no knock they sing. Going away they say 
goodbye to the farmer with oe words,—‘‘ Be merry as the 
angels 1 in heaven.” : 

H. E. KEenNeEpy. 

ZOFIA UMINSKA. 
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ARCHAEOLOGISTS IN ANTIQUITY, 


BY E. DOUGLAS VAN BUREN. 


TuE archaeologist is usually considered to be a product of 
rather recent growth, called into being by the ever increasing 
interest in the material remains left to us by earlier civilisa- 
tions. Historians and classical scholars have been always 
with us, in larger or fewer numbers ; but the archaeologist 
was a man who, not satisfied with knowledee gained from 
books, went forth to examine for himself these meagre 
vestiges: of former ages, or even to uncover forgotten ruins 
and re-evoke, at least to the eye of faith, some faint sem- 
blance of past splendour. At one time he was popularly 
supposed to be a dry-as-dust student, a visionary whose 
mind had been slightly affected by long poring over moulder- 
ing relics. But more recently something of the glamour 
and thrilling interest of the study have made themselves 
felt;- the romantic story of Schliemann’s discoveries at 
Troy and Mycenae stirred even those who were not classical 
scholars, and we have all witnessed the fervour of excite- 
ment aroused by the spectacular opening of the tomb of. 
Tutankhamen. 7 
But in reality he is no creation of modern times ; the 
archaeologists among the Humanists gave themselves up 
with wholehearted zeal to the pursuit of their chosen 
branch of study, and were able to communicate their 
enthusiasm to those around them. Students of Roman 
antiquities will recall the vivid contemporary accounts of 
the discovery of a maiden’s tomb on the Via Appia in 
A.D. 1485.1 Antonio di Vaschi writes in his diary (f. 48) : 


1 R. Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome, Pp. 295-301. 
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‘To-day, April 19th, 1485, the news came to Rome that a 
body buried a thousand years ago had been found... 
near the Casale Rotondo. ... The said body is intact, the 
hair is long and thick... the teeth are white and perfect, 
‘the flesh and tongue retain their natural colour.’”’ To 
satisfy the demands of eager sightseers the Conservator 
consented to remove the body to the Capitol, and we are 
told,—‘‘ The whole of Rome, men and women to the 
number of 20,000, visited the marvel .. . that day.’’ Another 
delightful story is that of the Abbé Capmartin de Chaupy, 
who rode forth over the Campagna to explore the ruins 
upon his faithful steed, a creature so imbued with his 
master’s love of knowledge that he would stop and paw 
the ground to call his rider’s attention to ancient remains 
which would otherwise have escaped his notice.? 

But we are concerned, not with these savants of a later 
day, but with those who followed this branch of learning 
at a much earlier period. 

One of the earliest archaeologists of whom we have any 
knowledge was a man who lived at Nippur in Babylonia 
in the sixth century B.c.* He was either a private collector 
or the curator of the University museum, for his collection 
was contained in a clay vessel found in a house adjoining 
the Library. He must have been a man of considerable 
learning, for he collected just such objects as a connoisseur 
would select nowadays,—choice specimens which illus- 
trated the history and antiquity of his country, or manners 
and customs in ancient times. To the modern scholar 
this collection has proved of immense benefit, for it has 
thrown much light on the history and topography of 
Babylonia, and has settled many doubtful chronological 
questions. 


?Capmartin de Chaupy, Découverte de la Matson de Campagne 
a@ Horace, vol. i., (Rome, 1767), pp. xlv. et seg. ; Gaston Boissier, Nou- 
velles Promenades Aychéologiques, (Paris, 1886), pp. 2 et seq. 

* Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, pp. 517 et seq.: A. T. Clay, 
Records of the Past, vol. ii. (1903), p. 60. 
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The earliest object contained in the jar was a clay tablet 
of the time of Sargon I. of Agade (2650 B.c.), bearing his 
names and titles, many of which were hitherto unknown. 
Second in date is a black stone votive tablet of Ur-Engur 
(2400 B.c.) with the Sumerian inscription —‘‘To Bél, the 
King of the lands, his king Ur-Engur, the powerful cham- 
pion, King of Ur, King of Sumer and Akkad, has built the 
walls of Nippur.’’ This statement is confirmed by the 
fact that bricks stamped with his name and titles have 
been found in the lower courses of the walls at Nippur. 
Then there was a terracotta brick stamp of Bar-Sin of Ur 
(about 2350 B.c.), the first stamp of this ruler excavated 
at Nippur. A well preserved tablet contained information 
as to the number of temples and shrines once existing in 
Nippur, and the names of the gods and goddesses worshipped 
therein. A couple of contract tablets of the years I100 B.c. 
and 1095 3B.c. furnish important chronological references 
as to the kings reigning at the period, and so, for the 
Assyrian period, do two tablets having to do with loans and 
payments of interest. Curious astronomical observations 
concerning Virgo and Scorpio were inscribed on another 
tablet, and, lastly, there is a section of the ground plan of 
the city of Nippur, made certain by the ideogram of ‘“‘ the 
City of Bél,”’ the synonym for Nippur, written in the middle 
of the fragment. 

Almost contemporary with the private scholar of Nippur 
was a man whose prominent position enabled him to 
indulge his archaeological tastes, and whose love of the 
subject had a repercussion on the history of his country. 
This was Nabonidus, King of Babylon (555-537 B.c.).4 
The strong ruler Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded by less 
able men, and after a period of chaos the priests at last 


‘R. W. Rogers, Hist. of Babylonia and Assyria, 6th ed. (New York 
and Cincinnati, 1915), vol. ii. pp. 550-75 ; L. W. King, Hist. of Babylon, 
(1915), pp. 281-4; H. R. Hall, The Anc. Hist. of the Near East, 5th 
ed. (1920), pp. 549 et seg.; A. T. Clay, Light on the Old Testament from 
Babylon, pp. 30 et seq. 
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chose Nabonidus,.the son, apparently, of a wealthy mer- 
chant, to occupy the throne, believing that his peace-loving 
and scholarly temperament would make him a. facile tovl 
in-their hands. He.devoted himself passionately to restor- 
ing the ancient shrines of the gods which had fallen into 
decay, hoping thereby to bring about a great religious 
revival and a recrudescence of patriotic pride, and, incident- 
ally, - to obtain the favour and protection.of the gods in 
return for the devotion’ shown to them. His interest in 
archaeology.induced him to make researehes: into the 
history of the temples which he restored ; and he insisted 
that the scribes and learned men of his day should study 
the evidence afforded by the inscriptions he discovered, 
and thus ascertain the dates of important events in the 
past and the order in which. they occurred. ' Then, in his 
own. inscriptions Nabonidus mentions the name of the 
royal founder of each temple and adds that he lived so and 
sO many years before himself, the restorer of the shrine. 
Thus he conferred a great benefit upon later generations, 
and although fresh evidence has shown that his chronology 
was not always accurate, yet his investigations have been 
an.immense assistance in furthering the BESeSnCDee of 
modern historians. _ 

~ His most important iadeeaaes was the rebuilding of 
the temple of the sun-god Shamash in Sippar; it had been 
restored forty-five years before by Nebuchadnezzar, but had 
already fallen into decay. Rassam discovered at Sippar 
a cylinder of Nabonidus, now in the British Museum, 
which tells the whole story.5 The god was first provided 
with a temporary home, and then every means was em- 
ployed by the zealous Nabonidus to unearth the foundation 
stone of the first builder, which had not been revealed by 
Nebuchadnezzar. .-The workmen dug and dug, but in 
vain ; the king summoned to his council the elders, the 


. ' BM. 81-4-28, Nos. 3 and: qe “Of. Langdon, New Babylonische 
Konigsinschriften, Nabonid No. 6, pp. 252-61. 
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mathematicians, the wise. men, the augurs of the great 
gods, and the indwellers in the temple, and fervid prayers 
were offered for its discovery. At last, at a depth of eighteen 
cubits, the ancient corner stone appeared, and upon it was 
an inscription of Naram-Sin ‘‘ which for 3200 years no 
previous king had seen.’ ‘‘ Then,” adds the king, ‘‘ my 
heart rejoiced, my face shone.’’ The stone was laid again, 
exactly upon the same spot, without diverging a fraction 
either to right or left, and above it arose the new temple 
more splendid than before. The god Shamash was led 
back into his dwelling with great rejoicings, and prayers 
were made to him begging him to protect one who had 
shown him such honour. 

Nabonidus next undertook the restoration of the temple 
of the goddess Anunit,® but this time the original founda- 
tion stone was not brought to light, and he contented 
himself with laying bare the corner stone of Shagarakti- 
Shuriash. (1276-1264 B.c.), who had restored the sanctuary. 
Yet his inscription is historically important, for he also 
mentions Hammurabi and Burna-Buriash as amongst 
those earlier kings who had restored the temple of Shamash 
at Sippar. 

But he was much preoccupied by a dream which he had 
shortly after he came to the throne. To him in a vision 
appeared the great gods Marduk and Sin, and the former 
spake and said,—‘* Nabonidus, King of Babylon, with thy 
horses and wagons, bring bricks, build E-kal-khul [the 
house of joys], and let Sin, the great lord, have his dwelling 
therein.” Nabonidus feared greatly and made answer,— 
“The temple, which thou hast commanded me to build, 
the Median hordes surround it, and strong are his forces.”’ 
But Marduk comforted him: ‘‘ The Median. hordes, of 
which thou speakest, they, their country, and the kings 
their allies, are no more.’’ This temple of Sin was situated 

‘Clay cylinder, B.M.K. 1688, transl. by Langdon, op. cit., Nabonid 
No. 4, pp. 242-51. 
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in the ancient city of Harran, and was the most holy 
shrine in all the northern region, but the country had been 
overrun by the Medes and the temple destroyed. Never- 
theless, even the words of the god could not quite reassure 
the king, and he hesitated and delayed until his conscience 
‘became too clamorous, and at last he laid a levy upon all 
his realm to gather men for the work. The temple, when 
rebuilt, was so glorious that the whole city of Harran 
‘‘ shone like the new moon.” ’” 

He rebuilt a temple at Larsa,® and restored the ziggurat 
at Ur, where four inscribed cylinders of his were found at 
the four corners of the temple, one of which mentions the 
early rulers of Ur, Ur-Engur and Dungi, (about 2400 B.c.); ° 
he also erected a stele of the highest historical importance 
which is now in Constantinople. ?° 

Unhappily Nabonidus’ archaeological researches in- 
terested him more than his kingly duties, which he delegated 
to his son Belshazzar, that same Belshazzar who made a 
feast unto a thousand of his lords and whose fate is so 
graphically described in the book of Daniel.12 Moreover, 
Nabonidus’ extreme devotion to the cult of Shamash in 
Sippar antagonised the priests of Marduk in Babylon, 
and therefore, when Cyrus with his Medes overran the 
country, he was welcomed by the priestly party as the 
saviour of the prestige of Marduk. 

The news of Cyrus’ triumphant advance had no power 
to rouse Nabonidus from his religious and antiquarian 
occupations. In 539 B.c. Sippar was captured without a 
blow and Nabonidus fled to Babylon, which, two days 
later, opened its gates to the conqueror, who recorded on a 

? Clay cylinder, B.M. 82-7-4, 1025. 

® Clay cylinder, B.M. 85-4-30, 2. 

® Clay cylinder, B.M.K. 1689-1692. Langdon, op. cit., Nabonid No. 5, 
Ppp. 250-3. 

10 Langdon, op. cit., Nabonid No. 8, pp. 270-89; Messerschmidt, 
Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. 1899, p. 1. | 

11 Daniel, cap. v. 
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clay cylinder now in the British Museum his entry into 
the city ‘‘ without battle and without fighting.” 2% Nabon1- 
dus was taken captive, and his son Belshazzar was pursued 
and put to death.?* 

Several centuries later a far greater ruler than the 
unhappy Nabonidus showed at least some slight interest 
in archaeology. When Augustus was in Egypt after the 
battle of Actium, Suetonius relates,—‘‘ About this time he 
had the sarcophagus and the body of Alexander the Great 
brought from its shrine [the sacred precinct at Alexandria], | 
and after gazing upon it, showed his respect by placing 
upon it a golden crown and strewing it with flowers: and 
being then asked whether he wished to see the tomb of the 
Ptolemies as well, he replied,—‘ My wish was to see a 
King, not corpses.’ ’’ #4 

Livy records that Augustus himself told him that, when 
he entered the shrine of Jupiter Feretrius, which he restored 
from an almost ruinous state, he read with his own eyes 
the inscription on a linen corselet dedicated by Aulus 
Cornelius Cossus in the fifth century, when he won the 
spolia opima by defeating the leader of the enemy in single 
combat. +5 

Visitors to Rome were shown the tusks of the Calydonian 
boar which Augustus had carried off from the temple of 
Athena at Tegea.?® | 

Moreover, one of the richest of the many museums at 
that time existing in Rome was in the temple of Apollo 
on the Palatine, for here Augustus had collected some of 
the choicest works of art and many curious objects which 
illustrated the history and customs of the past.2?_ In the 


Clay cylinder, B.M. No. go920. 

* Cf. “‘ Nabonidus-Cyrus Chronicle,” Col. III. 1. 22 et seq. 

“Suet. II., xvii. (Loeb Class, Library, trans. J. C. Rolfe). 

8 Livy IV., xx. 5. 

%* Paus. VIIL, xlvi. 1; Callim., Hym. in Dian., 218 et seq. 
7 R. Lanciani, Anc. Rome, pp. 110 ef seq. 
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precinct were statues signed by Lysippos and_= Lysias ; 
statues of the fifty Danaids and of the fifty sons of Xgyptus ; 
a chandelier formerly dedicated by Alexander the Great 
at Kyme; a collection of cameos and engraved gems; 
-medallions of eminent men; and rare examples of palaeo- 
graphy. Pliny, when discussing the similarity of early 
Greek and Latin writing, remarks,—‘‘I can bring the 
evidence of an archaic bronze inscription from Delphi, 
which Augustus has placed in his library as a specimen of 
palaeography.’’48 This temple w as burnt down in ae A.D., 
and all its treasures perished. . 

We. are told,—‘' His own villas, sihichs were modest 
enough, he decorated not so much with handsome statues 
and pictures as with terraces, groves, and objects note- 
worthy for their antiquity and rarity: for example, at 
Capreae, the monstrous bones of huge sea-monsters and wild 
beasts, called the * bones of giants’ and the pyeepon: of 
heroes.’ #9 

The successor: of Augustus who showed the Meenest 
appreciation of archaeology was Hadrian, and Suetonius 
tells a little anecdote which links together these two rulers 
of the Roman Empire in a study which interested both. 
The historian narrates that in his infancy Augustus was 
given the surname of Thurinus, and adds,—'‘ That he was 
surnamed Thurinus I may assert on very trustworthy 
evidence, since I once owned a little bronze bust, represent- 
ing. him as a boy and inscribed with that name .-in letters 
of iron almost illegible from.age. This I presented to the 
emperor [Hadrian], who cherishes it among the Lares of his 
bedchamber.”’ 7° 

Of Hadrian we are told,—‘‘ so eager was he for travel 
that he wished to see and te for himself everything 
which he had read concerning the places of the world.’’ #4 

He visited the tomb of Ajax at Ilium, erected a temple on 
18 Pliny, N.H. VIL., 210 (ed. Detlefsen). s 
19 Suet. IT., Ixxii. 0 Suet. I1., vil. Vita, xvi, 8. 
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the spot where Xenophon and his Ten Thousand Greeks 
had hailed the first sight of the sea, and at Mantinea he 
honoured the grave of the hero Epaminondas. ‘* On the 
tomb,” says Pausanias, ‘‘ are two slabs. One ts old, with 
a Boeotian inscription ; the other was placed there by the 
Emperor Hadrian, who composed the inscription on it.’’ 2 

He goes on to describe an ancient sanctuary of Poseidon, 
the Horse-Tamer, near the city, constructed of logs of 
hoary oak. Only a thread of wool stretched across the 
entrance formerly guarded the sanctity of the temple. 
“They thought,’”” Pausanias comments, ‘‘ that pious folk 
of these days would stand in awe even of a thread: but 
may be,’? he reflects doubtfully, ‘‘ there was some virtue 
in the thread. The present sanctuary was built by the 
Emperor Hadrian. He set overseers over the workmen 
that no man might peep into the ancient shrine, and that 
none of its ruins might be removed, and he commanded 
them to build a. wall round the new temple.” #8 Evidently 
Hadrian thought the woollen thread was no longer sufficient 
to ensure inviolability. 

He seems to have made pilgrimages to all the famous 
shrines in Greece, and piously. dedicated offerings appro- 
priate to the deities of each shrine. To Hera at the 
Argive Heraion he presented a golden peacock glowing with 
precious stones. ‘At Thespiae he dedicated to Eros the 
skin of a bear he had slain and for which he wrote a dedica- 
tory poem :— *° : 

7 Archer, Cyprian Goddess’ son, 
Heliconian Thespiae’s Lord, 
Who Narcissus’ fields dost own, 
Hadrian’s offering, take, reward— 


2 Paus, VIIL., xi., 8 (trans. Sir J. G. Frazer). 
3 Paus. VIII., x., 2, 3. .  % Paus. II., xvii., 6. 


**G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca ex Lapidibus Conlecta (Berolini, 
1878), No. 811 ; Bernard W. Henderson, The Life and Principate of the 
Emperor Hadrian, a.p. 76-138, :(1923), pp. 16. et seq. 
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Spoils of bear which he did slay, 
Smote from horseback in hot chase 
Now, O wise One, him repay,— 
Grant him Aphrodite’s grace.” 


He enquired of the Pythian oracle where Homer was 
born, and in Egypt went up the Nile as far as Thebes, 
where, on November 2Ist, 130 a.D., he and his party waited 
to hear Memnon harmoniously greet the sunrise. 

Somewhat earlier than Hadrian flourished Plutarch, to 
whose writings we owe much quaint lore and archaeological 
data. He seems to have been familiar with every nook and 
corner of Greece. His curious mind led him to enquire 
into many ancient customs, and verify with his own eyes 
relics which had been handed down from past ages. He 
comments upon the gifts dedicated in Athens by Nicias 
as follows :—‘‘ Of his dedicatory offerings there remain 
standing in my day not only the Palladium on the acro- 
polis—the one which has lost its gilding—but also the 
temple surmounted by choragic tripods in the precinct of 
Dionysus.” #8 He also writes: Even to the present day 
Phocion’s house is pointed out in Melité, adorned with . 
some copper discs, but otherwise plain and simple.’’ 2’ 
Of the spear of Agesilaus at Sparta he remarks that he had 
seen it, and that it differed in nothing from that of other 
men.*8 Jn his Dialogues and Moralia he discusses many 
antiquarian: niceties, and his researches have at least the 
merit of preserving details which might otherwise have 
perished in oblivion. 

But the greatest archaeologist of them all, or at least 
the one to whom we are most indebted, was Pausanias, 
who, with indefatigable zeal, sought out, noted down, and, 
for the most part, ascertained by personal observation 
facts, legends, details as to relics, ancient customs, ritual, 


26 Plut., Nictas III. (Loeb Class. Library, trans. Bernadotte Perrin). 
27 Plut., Phocion XVIII. | 8 Plut., Agesilaus XIX. 
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folklore, everything that the most ardent antiquarian 
could wish. 

His description of Greece is such a storehouse of treasure 
that it must be read in full to appreciate its value. Every- 
one is familiar with his description of the more important 
sights and objects, the statue of Zeus at Olympia, the Chest 
of Cypselos, or his account of the Athens Acropolis. All I 
can do here is to quote a few passages which illustrate his 
reactions to the objects he describes. It is true that he 
was sometimes rather credulous, was sometimes carried 
away by his enthusiasm for venerable remains, but at other 
times he sounds a note of warning, or is even frankly 
sceptical, as when he remarks concerning the tusks of the 
Erymanthian boar preserved at Cumae,—‘‘ The assertion 
is without a shred of probability.’’ »° 

He sets forth his high endeavour in writing his book. 
“From the outset I aimed at sifting the most valuable 
traditions from out of the mass of insignificant stories 
which are current among every -people. My plan was 
adopted after mature deliberation, and I will not depart 
from it.”’ 3° 

When he reports on hearsay, or had not himself seen a 
thing, he mentions the fact, e.g. ‘‘ I have not seen the walls 
of Babylon, or the Memnonian walls at Susa in Persia, nor 
have I heard of them from people who have seen them.”’ #4 
When he wishes to vouch for the truth of a statement he 
lulls doubt to rest by affirming that he saw it himself. 
Speaking of the Argive Heraion, he writes,—‘‘ Her most 


ancient image is made of the wood of the wild pear tree... . 


it is a seated image: I saw it myself.’ 82 Or, again,— 
“saw the throne [of Apollo at Amyclae], and I will de- 
scribe it as I saw it.’’ 33 Yet once more,—‘‘ When the 
excavations were carried out near the pillar of Oenomaus 

* Paus. VIIL., xxiv., 5. 30 Paus. III., xi., 1. 

*) Paus. IV., xxxv., 5. 32 Paus. II., xvii., 5. 

* Paus. III., xviii., 6. 
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[at Olympia], the diggers found there fragments of arms 
and ea and curb- chains. I saw them excavated 
myself.” | 

His aesthetic judgments of ancient works of art are often 
interesting. ‘‘ Near it [the sanctuary. of Athena the 
Bridler at Corinth] is a naked wooden image of Herakles: 
they say it is a work of Daedalos. The works of Daedalos 
are somewhat uncouth to the eye, but there is a touch of 
the divine in them for all that.” *5 Or he reasons about 
what he sees, and draws upon his fund of observations. 
Describing an ancient temple in Laconia he comments,— 
‘‘ The upper story is dedicated to Morpho: this is the only 
temple I know that has an upper story.”’ %* Elsewhere he 
writes,—‘* Another proof that the god was born in Epidau- 
ros is this: I find that his most famous sanctuaries are 
offshoots from the one at Epidauros.” 27 
. Sometimes he discriminates between conflicting legends, 
for example, concerning the two necklaces which both 
claimed to be the famous necklace received by Eriphyle 
as a bribe to betray her husband Amphiaraos, he decides 
against the one at Amathus in Cyprus. ‘‘ For the necklace 
at Amathus is of green stones fastened together with gold; 
but Homer in the Odyssey (xi., 327) says the necklace given 
to Eriphyle was made of gold.” #® On one occasion he ts 
scornfully contemptuous. ‘‘ The other explanation, that 
Tyndarios: punished the goddess with fetters... is one 
I cannot accept for a moment. It would be too silly to 
imagine that, by making a cedar wood doll and dubbing it 
Aphrodite, he could punish the goddess.” 

Pausanias was interested in a wide range of ees: 
and he notes many curious details of natural history. 
‘* An elephant’s horns come down through its temples from 
above, and so curve outwards. Ido not state this on mere 

34 Paus. V., Xx., 4. . 35 Paus. IT.,-iv., 5. 

86 Paus. III., xv., 8. 37 Paus: II., xxvi., 7. 

3¢ Paus. VII., xxiv., 10; IX., xli., 21. 39 Paus. III., xv., 8. | 
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hearsay, for I have myself seen an elephant’s skull in a 
sanctuary of Artemis in Campania.’’ 4° ‘‘ The bluest water 
I ever saw was at Thermopylae. ... Red water, red as 
blood, may be seen in the land of the Hebrews, near the 
city of Joppa. . . . The local legend runs that when Perseus 
had slain the sea-monster ... he washed off the blood at 


this spring. I have seen black water welling up at Astyra, 


_.,.but above Rome, across the river Anio, there is white 
~ water. When a man first enters the water, it feels cold, 


and makes him shiver, but after a little it heats him, like 
the most fiery drug. These are the wonderful and peculiar 


- springs which I myself have seen.” 4 


Adequately to call attention to all the treasures to be 


- found in the writings of Pausanias would require a com- 


mentary as voluminous as that of Sir James Frazer; but 
it would also require an erudition as vast as his, and his 


‘| sympathetic intuition and charm of style as well. All I 


:| can do, therefore, is to beg all those interested in the matter 


to read Pausanias for themselves, for only so will they 


* tealise the fascination of this most lovable of archaeologists.@ 


E. DoucLtas VAN BUREN. 


40 Paus. V., xil., I. 41 Paus. IV., xxxv., 5. 


“To the archaeologists mentioned in this paper may be added the 
governor of Ur whose collection of antiquities, similar to the Nippur 
collection referred to on pp. 70-1 above, was discovered by Mr. Woolley 
afew months ago in excavating the convent and school at Ur presided 
over by the sister of Belshazzar. [ED.] 
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SCRAPS OF ENGLISH FOLKLORE, X. 
Derbyshire (Repton). 


{SEE explanatory note, as regards material collected by Women's 
Institutes, in Folk-Lore, vol. xxxv. (1924), p. 346. The follow- 
ing extracts are from the Book of the Repton Women’s Institute. 
—Ep.]. | 


The village of Repton lies about four miles from Burton and 


seven from Derby, and gives its name to both the Hundred — 


and the Deanery. There is a Public School founded by Sir 
John Porte in the year 1557 which makes our village well 
known. ‘“ Repton" is spelt in about fifteen different ways 
and is a place of great antiquity, but very few old customs now 
remain and these are quickly going. 

Calendar Customs.—Plough Monday, or Plough Bullocking, 
took place on the nearest Monday to Old Christmas Day. 
Four strong young men harnessed to a plough, accompanied by 
a Fool dressed in a calfskin and carrying a bladder on a stick, 


——— ee ee | 


and also his wife “‘ Bessy,’’ used to go from farm to farm asking , 


for money and ale ; if this was refused, the ‘* bullocks’’ ploughed | 
up the doorstep.! The children still gather the willow palm ‘ 


branches to wear a piece on Palm Sunday, and a good many 
find an oak-apple to sport, in memory of King Charles, on 
Oak-apple Day. ‘* Waits ’”’ still go round and sing carols at 


Christmas time. This was done by the Church choir until a . 
few years ago, and a village band went round also. Our fine ° 


1Cf. Ellis’s Brand, Popular Antiquities, vol. i. (1853), pp. 505 et seq., | 


esp. p. 509. 
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Church bells ring on Christmas Eve, and also ring out the Old 
Year with a muffled peal and ring in the New Year with the 
bells clear. The ‘‘ guisers’’ also go round about Christmas 
time, and perform a sort of play about St. George. A very 
bashful youth will sidle into the kitchen, and begins :— 


‘“T am St. George, 
The noble champion bold ! 
And with my glittering sword 
I’ve won three crowns of gold. 
It’s I who fought the fiery dragon, 
And brought it to the slaughter, 
And so I won fair Sabra 
The King of Egypt’s Daughter : 
Seven have I won, but married none, 
And bear my glory all alone. 
With my sword in my hand, 
Who would dare against me stand ? 
Pil swear I'll cut him down 
With my victorious brand !”’ 


Slasher accepts the challenge, is defeated, and falls down. So 
in comes the Doctor, who says,— 


‘can cure the grunt, the grout, 

The pain within, the pain without ! ”’ 
‘““Cans’t thou bring a dead man to life ? ”’ 
‘Yes. Take a drop out of my bottle, 

And let it run down thy throttle, 

Arise and fight St. George ! ”’ 


| *There is no version from Derbyshire amongst the thirty-three 
Versions recorded by Mr. Tiddy in The Mummers’ Play (1923), or the 
twenty-nine of Sir E. K. Chambers in The Mediaeval Stage (vol. i., 
PP. 205-27), and the present fragment from Repton presents several 
_ features of interest, such as the black face given to the coin collector 
“Mrs. Beelzebub,”” of which I do not remember another example. A 
Belper correspondent of N. and Q. (5th ser., vol. iv., p. 511), refers to 
Old Bet ” as taking a vigorous part in a performance in the previous 
_ Year (1874). Another interesting point is that, although Repton has 
the East Midlands ‘‘ plough bullocking,” its play is not of the corre- 
‘ponding Plough Monday type, but of the St. George type.—[ED.] 
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There is more fighting, when another character bids them stop, 
as it is Christmas time. A ‘lady ’’ then appears who usually 
has her face blacked, and is called ‘‘ Mrs. Beelzebub.” 


‘In her hand she carries a tin, te 
And thinks herself a jolly old thing.” 


This ‘‘ lady "’ collects money in her tin, and they all ask the 
householder in chorus,—‘‘ Bring out your pork pies and bonny 
brown ale !’’ About twenty years ago some good guisers went 
round, but the party last year (1921) was very poor, the words 
bad, and the players far from sober. 

The Countess of Chesterfield had a free school for all the 
children at Bretby, and on May Day the children always 
brought a ‘‘ maypole "’ to Repton (Bretby was a chapelry to 
Repton). Many people remember them coming round. This 
has stopped, probably because the estate has passed to other 
people. 

Fairs and Wakes.—The old Fair Day of Repton was July 
Ist, and the ‘‘ Wakes "’ are held about that time,—presumably 
the saint’s day of Wystan (king and martyr, to whom Repton 
Church is dedicated, and whose wonder-working remains were 
carried away before the Danish raid up the Trent in 874 and 
placed in Evesham Abbey). The custom still remains of baking 
a very rich short cake, flat and with currants, to be eaten on 
Wake Sunday. There was always a two days’ holiday for the 
school children, and various shows were round the Cross. 
People took the chance of visiting their friends at this time. 
There were great doings in the old days. An entrv in the 
Constable’s account (June, 1666) reads,—‘‘ Spent at the Wakes 
of labor and of watch and ward 2 days and 2 nights—o.12.0.” 

A ‘Hiring Statutes’ was held on the nearest Tuesday to 
October 11th (Old Michaelmas Day). Farm servants were 
hired on that day for the year, to live in. A shilling was always 
given as a pledge between the farmer and the boy or girl hired. 
Anyone who got a place immediately sported a bunch of coloured 
ribbons, and then started to enjoy the fun of the fair. Stalls 
for gingerbread and sweets, and various shows, were set out by 
the old Cross, a levy being made for the Lord of the Manor. 

t 
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_ About sixty-five years ago a man really sold his wife at the 
Statutes Fair for one shilling and a gallon of ale, and gave a 
halter to lead her away. The Repton Statutes used to be a 
great day, but objection was taken to the noise, and so the old 
custom has gone, and farmers go to Burton, Melbourne, or 
Ashbourne, Tutbury, or Uttoxeter to hire men to live in. 

Underground Passage.—The oldest part of the Church 1s the 
crypt, where, it is believed, lie buried many Saxon kings. There 
is an old tale that a passage goes from the crypt to Anchor 
Church, about two miles away. Opposite to the entry used to 
the crypt from the Church is evidently another passage. People 
will tell you that this is the underground passage, but really 
itis only another way into the Church. It has been suggested 
that pilgrims passed in and out by these ways, viewing a relic 
(possibly of St. Wystan) in a little arched recess. 

Traditions—An alabaster tomb has been brought out of 
the crypt, and placed behind the pulpit. Old people will tell 
you that this is the tomb of King Askew, who fought a great 
battle on Askew Hill with the Danes. There is a mound or 
small hill called Danes’ Hill where, tradition says, the Danes 
had their camp. 

Holy Wells.—Repton has two Holy Wells,—St. Ann’s and St. 
Thomas. The water of the latter is supposed to have wonderful 
curative properties for bad eyes, and it is situated on a little 
hill near the old tan-yard. The former is in Holy-well Field, 
near Parson’s Hills (part of the glebe). An old, and evidently 
yearly, custom is mentioned continually in the Constable's 
accounts, viz. ‘‘ Dressing the Holy Well, 1. 6.” 


(Compiled by Mrs.) A. M. PROTHEROE. 


Worcestershire. 


In preparing a volume on Worcestershire which I hope may 
in due time take its place in the Society’s series on County 
Folklore, and in enquiries I have made for material for the 
Society’s projected. volumes on British Calendar Customs, I 
have encountered much difficulty in putting any definite dates 
to the practice or discontinuance of particular customs, and I 
have thought it might be useful to note for future reference 
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what customs were actually current in particular localities in 
Worcestershire before the War, and especially in the year 1913. 

Dudley.—Considerable changes have taken place in the 
observance of old customs in this historic town. By the year 
1913, Oak Apple Day and Heaving Day were scarcely ever 
kept; St. Valentine’s Day, Shrove Tuesday, and April Ist 
had lost much of their former importance; Mothering Sunday 
was not much observed, and Kate’s Hill Wake, formerly 
well kept up, was almost a function of the past, there being only 
a very few stalls. Easter, May Ist, Whitsuntide, and Christmas 
were all remarkably well observed, and November 5th had lost 
but little of its popularity. On the other hand, many calendar 
observances, e.g. All Hallows Eve, Innocents’ Day, St. Catherine’s 
and St. Clement’s Days, seemed to be quite forgotten. The 
blacksmiths of the Dudley district, many of whom used to be 
well known to me, used to believe that St. Clement or, as he was 
familiarly called, ‘‘ Old Clem,” was their patron saint, and this 
belief survives. 

Respecting some of the customs observed as late as the year 
1913, I obtained particulars which are given here in the order 
in which they were obtained. The clergy, choirs, and scholars 
walked in procession on Rogation Monday. The chief industrial 
products of the Dudley district being mainly hardware, machin- 
ery, iron, and coal, it was not surprising that my principal 
informant did not know anything about the blessing of the 
crops on the occasion of the Rogation procession; she had 
heard of the blessing of the crops in other districts. She also 
knew that Plough Monday was observed in some districts, but 
not in the Dudley district. Ash Wednesday was observed 
by the Episcopalians and the Roman Catholics, and Palm Sun- 
day by the latter, but the priests gave out sprigs and branches 
of the yew tree, because palm was not easily obtained in Dudley. 

Simnel cakes were sold in large numbers during Lent, but no 
special cake was made for Mothering Sunday; the customary 
diet on that day was veal and rice pudding. 

At Whitsuntide, it has long been the custom to dress in new 
or best clothes, often white for females, and such custom was 
still kept up, although not to the same extent as in earlier years, 
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Handsel (not the name but the custom) was well known, 
itinerant merchants from Gornal with their carts laden with 
salt, vegetables, white sand, and bath bricks asking certain 
people to buy something for luck. 

For many years there has been a spirit of rivalry between the 
people of Dudley and of Birmingham, the former town claim- 
ing a superiority in some respects over its great commercial 
rival. It is historically true that, in feudal times, Dudley was 
more important than Birmingham, and that the feudal lord of 
Birmingham did homage to the lord of Dudley Castle. This 
forms the basis of the legend of the giants of Dudley and of 
Birmingham, according to which the giant of Birmingham did 
homage to the giant of Dudley, but, becoming more powerful 
and haughty, refused to do homage any longer, whereupon a 
quarrel arose terminating in the destruction of the rebellious 
giant and the demolition of his castle by a large stone thrown 
by the giant of Dudley. This legend is but little remembered, 
and only a comparatively few people in the Dudley district 
seemed to know it. The incident of rendering homage and the 
refusal to continue doing so was introduced into the Pageant 
performed at Dudley Castle in 1908, a performance which I 
saw. The incident referred to was appreciated in the best 
possible spirit by the spectators, among whom were many from 
Birmingham. 

A custom occasionally followed by colliers and other workmen 
in the Dudley district recalls the story of Herodotus (i. 165) 
about the way in which the Phocaeans bound themselves by 
oath not to return to their native land when driven out by the 
Persians. I remember an instance which occurred about the 
year 1911; it was recorded in the local press of the time, 
for the observation of the custom led to an action by the em- 
ployers against the men concerned. These men proposed to 
take a holiday and, according to custom, one of them threw up 
a brick into the air, it being understood that if the brick came . 
down they would absent themselves from work. The brick | 
obeyed nature’s laws, and the men took a holiday and, in due - 
course, appeared in court. 

A very general custom was to tell fortunes by means of tea- 
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leaves left in the teacups, but this custom has been gradually 
neglected, and is but rarely seen now. There are, in fact, but 
few persons who know the correct way of going through the 
performance. 

Bewdley.—The historic town of Bewdley has abandoned many 
customs during comparatively very recent times. Hiring fairs 
used to be held in Load Street, but have been discontinued for 
some years. Cherry fair was held at the end of June, 1913, 
but I was informed that the existence of this fair was threatened, 
and that a serious attempt had been made to stop it. This 
attempt led to a trial at which an old charter giving a continuing 
right to hold the fair was successfully put in evidence. The fair 
was not as large as it used to be, because of the increasing 
practice by which cherry buyers buy the crops of entire orchards 
or of one or more stipulated trees. 

At one time, the bell-ringing customs of Bewdley were so 
numerous that protests were made from time to time, resulting 
in the discontinuance of much of the bell-ringing, although, 
judging from the comments of some of the inhabitants, there 
was still too much energy expended on the bell ropes. The 
regular practice of ringing the passing bell in due form was 
stopped some years ago. The verger told me that, on request 
made, the bell was tolled on the morning of a funeral and 
during the funeral. Speaking of the passing bell, it may be 
mentioned that it was, at that time at any rate, still rung af 
St. Mary’s, Tenbury, one of the most westerly towns of the 
county. 

The Curfew bell still continued to be rung at Bewdley, at 
8 p.m., except on Saturdays, when it was rung at 7 p.m. It 
was not easy to obtain full information about the bell-ringing 
customs of Bewdley, and some of the inhabitants spoke with 
disrespect of them. 

There were indications that the jealousy and hostility between 
Bewdley and Kidderminster had been steadily diminishing 
since the time, thirty years or so ago, when I was first familiar 
with these towns. 

The legend of the Devil’s Spadeful, a large sandstone mound 
on Blackstone Farm, to the right of the road from Bewdley to 
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Kidderminster, was as well known to the people of the district 
as it was in former years. 

Kidderminster.—To the north of Kidderminster, in Habberley 
Valley, are several natural objects about which the popular 
beliefs were as well known as they were in the eighties. The 
chief of these natural objects is the Giant’s Grave, a long mound 
of sandstone rock, presenting on a large scale exactly the same 
appearance as the long mound of earth commonly left after an 
ordinary interment. 

The ‘‘ Wishing Well ’’ in Habberley Valley used to be visited 
by those who believed in the beneficial effects to be obtained by 
walking round it several times, dropping a pebble during each 
circuit into its water, and expressing a wish. I was unable to 
ascertain whether it was still visited in this way, as those who 
do so are not in the habit of mentioning their visit. 

Worcester—At one end of the Cathedral crypt is an altar at 
which a service was held on the 19th of January, every year, 
incommemoration of St. Wulfstan, the re-builder of the Cathe- 
dral. He died on January 18th or January Igth, 1095. The 
official who showed me the altar, in 1913, stated that no service 
other than that of January 19th was held there. 

The popular belief that the skin, which was for many years 
nailed to one of the Cathedral doors, was that of a Dane who was 
flayed for stealing the sanctus bell is still prevalent. The 
remains of the skin are preserved in a glass case in the Cathedral 
together with many other objects of interest, among which is a 
Saxon MS. believed to date back to the 8th century. A card 
in the aforesaid glass case stated that the skin was supposed to 
be that of a Dane who stole the sanctus bell from the Cathedral, 
and it is evident that by such a statement the popular belief 
will be perpetuated. The skin was discoloured by age and 
exposure and seemed to be in several pieces ; the whole could be 
put into a teacup. 

None of the monks’ stall carvings, of which there are about 
forty of large size and excellent workmanship in the chancel, 
represent any legend or story having a meaning of local interest 
like, e.g., the one in Malvern Priory Church, which represents 
three rats hanging a cat, no doubt intended to predict the 
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overpowering of the Ba of feudal times by those they 
oppressed. 

The Hastings Museum, Foregate Street, Worcester, con- 
tained several objects of folklore interest, viz. a scold’s bridle 
of iron in an excellent state of preservation, a bench made from 
the wood of the famous Whitty Pear Tree of Wyre Forest, and 
several large slabs of sandstone with indentations associated 
with the legend of St. Katherine and her stolen mare and colt. 
The bench referred to above was about two feet long, nine inches 
high, and six inches wide. It is not the only relic of the tree, 
for there is also a handsome carved cup of the same wood, but 
this is privately owned. The tree, which was believed to be 
the only one growing wild in great Britain, was burnt down in 
1862. For many years, it had yielded a hard, pear-like fruit 
which many people of the district used to hang up in their 
houses in the belief that it was a protection against witchcraft. 
I was told that there was, in the Arley Arboretum, a fine Whitty 
Pear Tree grown from seed taken from the old tree in Wyre 
Forest. The chance of a successful growth of this kind of tree 
from cuttings is very small. 

The slabs of sandstone, referred to above, were in the base- 
ment of the Museum. They were Old Red Sandstone slabs 
of a deep purplish-red colour, with indentations of various sizes 
and shapes but all of curvilinear outline which, with a little 
imagination, could be compared with the hoof markings of a 
mare or her colt. They were probably caused by the removal 
of calcareous concretions, and, as they were not in one and the 
same direction, could not have been made by a mare and her 
colt travelling onwards in the manner required by the legend. 
The slabs were obtained, most of them if not all by Mr. Allies, 
many years ago from the bed of Sapey Brook, in the western 
part of the county. 

The revival of customs discontinued for many years consti- 
tutes a section of folklore of much interest and deserving 
investigation. I obtained information about two revivals of 
this kind in Worcester, viz. a civic procession and a court of 
pie poudre. About 500 years ago, an agreement was made 
between the prior and convent of Worcester of the one part and 
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the bailiff or mayor and aldermen of the other part that, in 
consideration of the bailiff or mayor and aldermen making no 
ebstruction to the laying down and maintaining of certain 
pipes for conveying water to the cathedral, the bailiff or mayor 
and aldermen might go in procession once a vear carrying the 
mace of the city through the parish of St. John. In consequence 
of this agreement, the civic authorities exercised a privilege 
where otherwise they had no jurisdiction at all. The pipes 
were torn up during the Civil War, but the annual procession 
seems to have taken place for years after that time. The day 
of the procession was the Friday before Palm Sunday. This 
procession was revived a few years before 1913. The custom 
of having a court of pie poudre at the fairs was also revived. 

A feature of the market held at Worcester a few days before 
Christmas was the display of enormous quantities of holly and 
mistletoe, which found their way into the houses of Worcester 
and many towns in the West Midlands, or were bought in large 
quantities and sent away to the great towns of the North. As 
far as I could learn, the display was still kept up, but not on a 
scale as great as was formerly the case. 

Clent.—The village of Clent has discontinued most of its old 
and popular customs; its observance of Oak Apple Day and 
the holding of its fair on the second Sunday in July ceased 
many years ago, and its May Day observances are almost 
entirely things of the past. The legend of the ploughing of St. 
Kenelm’s furrow on the hill between Clent Church and St. 
Kenelm’s is still remembered, but the most widespread popular 
beliefs are those associated with the four stones on Clent Hill. 
They are rough upright columns of sandstone arranged approxi- 
mately at the corners of a square, each column being about 
eight feet high. There were some who believed that these 
stones stood in memory of Ossian, and many believed that 
they were of druidical origin. The most common belief, how- 
ever, has been that they were set up to mark adjacent bound- 
aries of Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Shropshire, and War- 
wickshire, each stone being in one and one only of these counties. 
This belief persists to a large extent in the district, but is 
gradually giving way to a knowledge of the fact that the stones 
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were set up by the first Lord Lyttleton, of Hagley, and that 
they were intended to be part of a system of decoration of 
Hagley Park. 

St. Kenelm’s.—This village, now a very small one, is on the 
road from Clent to Halesowen. A small spring with very 
slow current is situated in a hollow to the north of St. Kenelm’s 
Church. This spring, to which is given the name of ‘ the wishing 
well,’”? is not the well-known St. Kenelm’s Well, which lay 
higher up on the rising ground towards Clent, at a place called 
Cowbach. This well, Iam informed by Mrs. Lones, who knew 
it well, was deep, and the approach to it from the higher ground 
on the Clent side was somewhat dangerous. It used to be 
visited by many people from Dudley, Kidderminster, Stour- 
bridge, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, and other places in the 
Midlands, during the summer months. I was informed, in 1913, 
by inhabitants of St. Kenelm’s, that St. Kenelm’s Well, having 
been found to be too dangerous, had been filled up some years 
ago. The so-called Wishing Well, near St. Kenelm’s Church, 
is a much less imposing feature than the well referred to above. 
Those who wish to avail themselves of its benefits are directed 
to taste its water and express a wish after turning round several 
times. 

The strange annual custom of ‘‘ crabbing the parson ’’ was 
followed on ‘‘ Wake Sunday ”’ at St. Kenelm’s, the wake being 
held on the first Sunday after July 28th, or St. Kenelm’s Day. 
The custom was discontinued more than a hundred years ago, 
and in the St. Kenelm’s of to-day seems to be quite forgotten. 

The little, solitary Norman church gives to the village of 
St. Kenelm’s a dignity out of all proportion to its size. On its 
south wall is still clearly to be seen the small carved image 
believed to represent St. Kenelm pronouncing a benediction. 

Alvechurch, Bromsgrove, and Redditch.—I did not visit these 
places, but obtained from an informant well known to me the 
following information. At Alvechurch there used to be a 
hiring fair which was discontinued a few years before 1913, 
in which year it was to be revived. On Tuesday, June 24th, 
1913, the usual horse and pleasure fair was held at Bromsgrove. 
This fair has been called for centuries The Blessed Fair, but for 
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what reason my informant did not know. Before the War, 
women and girls were employed not only in the needle trade but 
very largely in the fish-hook trade at Alvechurch and Redditch. 
In consequence, no rough housework at all was done by them, 
for very delicate hands and fingers are necessary, especially 
in the fine fish-hook trade, and the same condition applies, 
in a lesser degree, to the needle trade. Many of the women 
and girls of the Alvechurch and Redditch districts have remark- 
ably delicate hands and fingers as a result of these conditions 
of employment. 
T. E. Longs. 


SoME LATIN SPELLS. 


Dr. Singer, in an illuminating paper on early English magic 
and medicine, has spoken of the ‘survival of pagan Roman 
spells in herbals of twelfth century English workmanship,’ 
and quoted in translation a specimen from Herleianus 1585, 
fol. 12 verso.1. This specimen is clearly enough the Precatio 
terrae matris. with the annexed Precatio omnium herbarum as we 
know them from codex Vossianus, quarto 9 (dated by L. Miller 
Rh. Mus. XXIII. p. 187, in the sixth century, by P. Lehmann 
circa 700 A.D.), and from a variety of later MSS., one at Breslau, 
two at Florence (Laur. 73.41, 73.16), one at Montpellier (F 277 : 
Cf. Ch. Joret Romania XVII. p. 337), and one at Vienna.? 
They are printed in Riese Anthologia Latina, 1 1? pp. 26-9.3 
The variants of the ‘Harleianus from the Vossianus are clearly 
due to simple errors of transmission * or to attempts at emenda- 
tion. Between the two prayers comes a picture of a doctor 

1 Proc. Brit. Acad., 1919-20, pp. 341 et seq. 

*Vindob. 275, giving the second precatio (Endlicher Cat. codd. phil. 
Lat., 1836, p. 155). 


* A superior text is that of Heim, Fleck. Jahrvb. Suppl. XIX. pp. 503 
et seq. 


‘As the misplacement of quicquid tribuis in te cuncta recidunt after 
dedero (30). 

*As 1. g dimittis, 1. 22 merita, 1. 33 tua maiestas, and in the second 
poem ]. 8 guae, 1. 20 quae, where maiestatis qui is defensible as a sense 
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seated on a pedestal; he bears a scroll inscribed with the 
maxim, quem ad moqum inanitio soluit repletionem, ita repletio 
soluit inanitionem, (as inanition relieves repletion, so repletion 
relieves inanition). 

The second prayer is not a pagan Roman spell. It is, as 
Professor Norden has shown, a Christian appendix to the first.® 
Superstitions about herbs retained considerable vitality in and 
after the fourth century of our era, as is illustrated by the 
Greek treatise edited by M. Haupt, Opuscula, IL, pp. 475 et 
seq.,7 and by various late prayers collected by Heim. Such 
prayers were copied for practical use, as we see from the 
' preliminary carmen sic dices in the Vossianus ; cod. Vindob. 93, 
fol. 113 verso, has the prescription, sic precetur, Dea sancta 
tellus.8 The first is purely pagan; the scribe of the Montpellier 
MS. introduces it with the words, In Christi nomine amen.°* 
Incipit precatio terre quam antiqui pagani obseruabant uolentes 
colligere herbas (In the name of Christ, Amen. The beginning 
of the prayer to Earth employed by the pagans of old when they 
wished to collect herbs). I would suggest that its omission in 
Vindob. 275, where a page is left blank before the Precatio 
omnium herbarum, is deliberate; many pagan spells have been 


construction (Cf. Norden Festschrift zur Jahrhundertfeier der Uni- 
versitat zu Breslau, 1911, p. 522). A parallel in bad Latin is an inscrip- 
tion published Bull. comm. di arch., 1912, p. 267,—anima innocen- 
tissima quem medici secarunt et occtderunt, 

8 Joc. cit. 


7 Addressed to a youth, as were commonly elementary works of 
instruction (Cf. Norden Hermes, XL. (1905), pp. 517 et seq., and the 
poem IIpdés ZéAevxoy vidy passing under the name of Gregory Nazian- 
zenus, XXXVII., 1577 Migne); some notion of a religious handing 
down of sacred tradition, (Cf. Dieterich, Mithrasliturgie, pp. 52-3, 230, 
Cumont Rev. instr. publ. Belg. 1904, p. 9), may be involved here. 

8 Heim, p. 503. Cf. Bandini, Catalogus codd. Lat. bibl. Laurent, III., 
p. 39, for this formula in Cod. Laur. 73.16. Phrases copied or imitated 
from the prayers are used in the invocations of herbs in the Breslau 
MS. (Joret, loc. cit., pp. 343-4 et seq., as quae te iussit nasci, uenias ad meé 
cum tuis uirtutibus, and in the Montpellier MS., (Joret, loc. cit. p. 345), 
as per hunc gui te iussit creart. 


® Cf. Marcellus Empiricus, XXV. 13, terram teneo, herbam lego. In 
nomine Christi prosit ad quod te lego. 
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erased in Vindob. 93.1° The second has a thin veneer of 
Christianity, with which we may compare the improving 
sentiments which help out the Cyranides (as p. 7.11 Mély 
Ruelle). 

We should hardly speak of these prayers as incidental sur- 
vivals. They lived on as part of a Corpus. All the MSS. I 
have named contain Epistula Antoni Musae ad Maecenatem 
[Apuleius] De herbis,4 and an invocation of the herb Vettonica ; 
most give also Sextus Placitus De medicina ex animalibus liber 
and Dioscorides Liber de herbis feminets. Such a collection can 
naturally grow or shrink. Vossianus, quarto 13, has some of 
these texts.12 Leidensis 1283 (fifteenth century) has some, 
followed by two curious prayers to which I would here draw 
attention. The first is; Ad telam extrahendam de uulnere, 
Coniuro te per thesum | mexstirios paraclitus quod exeas de 
intus; et postea dic ter | Pater noster et aue Maria (To draw a 
weapon out of a wound. I adjure thee, by Jesus..., the 
Holy Ghost, to come out from within. Then say three Our 
Fathers and Hail Marys).4* The injunction to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer is common in such texts (cf. Heim, pp. 561-2; Dieterich, 
Mithrasliturgie, p. 28); a decree of a Council of Bracara, quoted 
by Martin, Capitula, Ixxi. [ed. Mansi, [X. (1763), p. 858], and 
followed by Burchard of Worms, Decreta, X. 20, (p. 189, ed. 
1549, CXL., p. 836, Migne), allowed the recitation of the Creed, 


“7, Haupt, Sitz. Ber. Akad. Wien, LXXI., p. 527. 

1 A translation of this into Old English exists which is older than 
Harl. 1585 (Schanz Gesch. rom. Litt. III.8, p. 131, § 572). 

* The ecclesiastical texts in this volume [Cata!. I. (1712), p. 377] 
are by another hand, and casually bound up with this herbal matter. 

“tela is a genuine mediaeval form of telum [Ducange (ed. 1887), 
Vili., p. 45]. mexstirios, (which might be read as inextirios), may be a 
nonsense word ; it may also be a corruption of something like mysterio 
a. paraclitus, (for the spelling cf. Forcellini, De Vit Lex. IV. p. 495 a), 
must be changed to paraclitum. The Holy Ghost is seldom invoked in 
conjurations except in the trinitarian formula (F. Pradel, R.G.V.V., III, 
3p. 52); an example occurs in a text printed by A. Vassiliev, Anecdota 
braecobyzantina, p. 339. As for coniuro, cf. a decree quoted by Ducange 
(1883), Il. p. 507.¢. s.v. coniurvatio: nec in ecclesia fiant coniurationes 
aquae fernentis uel ferri candentis (let there be no conjurings of boiling 
water or white-hot iron in the church). 
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the Lord’s Prayer, Deus creator omnium, and Dominus honoretur 
during the gathering of herbs, and forbade all other precationes. 
Burchard gives ut Deus et Dominus noster honoretur instead of 
Martin’s aut tantum Deus creator omnium et Dominus honoretur. 
The second prayer, written in a smaller hand, runs as follows :— 
Ad idem; Adturo te ferum per thesum christum per agios para- 
clitos ut e yschiros ut exectes id. Here ferum must be corrected 
to ferrum, and uf e is to be regarded as deleted by the dots. 
Agios paraclitos yschiros may well be due to a confused recol- 
lection of the Liturgy of Good Friday, where Agios Ischyros 
is thrice said, though the phrase has a much longer history. 
In the same way dytos aytos ays was inscribed on amulets 
worn to avert colic,4®© and the solemn orapev xadws orwpev 
pera poBov (Let us stand aright: let us stand with fear) occurs 
in Greek prayers to avert epilepsy,!? to prevent a spear-wound 
from becoming septic,!® to remove a snake,}® to cure eye weak- 
ness,2° to relieve headache,?! to ease hard travail,™* to give 
relief from pain,** and written in Latin characters as a periapt.™ 
A. D. Nocx. 


GALLEGAN FOLKLORE. 


To the folklorist, as well as to the archaeologist, Galicia, in the 
north-west corner of Spain, is one of the most fascinating 
regions in Western Europe. It is little visited, and spoilt, 
by the tourist, and not much of its folklore has been published, 
at least in English, although guide-books have been written, 
particularly for the great shrine of Santiago da Compostella. 


1447 am uncertain of exectes. 


15 The Rev. W. Telfer has reminded me of its occurrence in the 
Trisagion, which is itself mentioned in two prescriptions (Heim, p. 540; 
Vassiliev, p. 341). 


16 QO. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art, p. 641; cf. Vassiliev, p. 338 (exorcism 
of eyetrouble); Heim, p. 551 (contra sagittam diabolt). 

17 Vassiliev, p. Ixviii. 18 4b. p. 334- Dp. 335- 

20 pp. 337, 338. 21 Pradel, p. 16. 10. 22 Vassiliev, p. 339. 

23 pb. 335. 24 Singer, Joc. cit., p. 371. 
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Some record of what ‘has come to my knowledge, during several 
visits to Galicia in recent years, seems therefore likely to be of 
interest. 4 

Affection for the souls of the departed is widespread ; and 
in Galicia, as in Brittany, it appears to be an inborn sentiment. 
The Breton, we are told, leaves the fire burning and the milk 
in the bowl, and the Gallegan peasant leaves his doors unlatched 
in order not to offend the souls in torment who may wish to 
visit their old haunts or attend the pilgrimages. La Compaiia 
(“The Company ”’) is interesting. It is a band of wandering souls 
who bring misfortune to those in whose lands they are observed. 
At dead of night they visit their friends and relations in order 
to ask for fresh offerings for their eternal welfare, to enumerate 
their purgatorial pains, to give counsel. 

An exceedingly gruesome custom connected with burial 
is that of the ‘‘ Three Marias.”” Should a friend of a deceased 
person chance to see the corpse passing through the cemetery 
he is placed under a spell. So potent is the spell that ere long 
he will languish and follow the friend to the tomb, unless a cer- 
tain course is adopted. At midnight he must visit the grave 
accompanied by three Marias. The four arrange themselves 
tound the sepulchre, and conjure the soul to remove the spell. 

The accursed then dons a stole and casts himself face downwards 
- upon the ground, and draws several deep breaths, as if to show 
that health has been restored. 

In somewhat lighter vein is the tradition of a bold and mock- 
ing spirit that passes in a gust of air, or in the reflections of the 
_ Sun’s rays made in a mirror or on the ripples of a river. This 
frasgo, or sprite, has a way of intruding at the most compromising 
moments. He appears to lovers in the forest, and to the 
sacristan who is draining the wine vessel for use at the altar. 
Having indicated his presence he mockingly watches the 
ensuing discomfort. 

- Miss A. Meakin, in her book, Galicia, (1909), tells us of cig 

Marriage customs of the Gallegan peasant. The girl, on the eve 

of the wedding, hears before her window the witty and often sar- 

tastic couplets flung by friends of a disappointed suitor, and 

also the triumphant couplet of the happy bridegroom. Strabo 
G 
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says that in his time the menof Galicia ‘retired to bed for a 
short period as soon as a child was born. 

A pretty May custom at Betanzos, on the horth coast, 1s 
also recorded by Miss Meakin. Near the ancient town of 
Tiobre, on the second of May, she saw “a party of children 
supporting an arch gaily decorated with coloured ribbons. 
A small child of three was being made to pass beneath the 
arch with closed eyes, while the children sang a verse about 
the sleep of winter; then, as they sang of the coming of 
Spring and of the waking up of the flowers and birds, the 
child was made to open its eyes and pass beneath the arch once 
more.”’ 

. As might be expected there is a special celebration of the New 
Year (Ani-Novo). At nightfall on December 3Ist, the young 
folk of the village go about in sportive mood. In turn, they 
stop before the houses of the simple rustics, singing couplets 
concerning the departure of the year and wishing good fortune 
for the ensuing twelve months. At each dwelling they are 
mvited indoors and receive the aguinaldo, or New-Year’s gift. 

In some’ parts, on St. John’s Eve, fires are lit in the roads, 
and children leap through the flames singing. On the following 
day, people wash in water containing herbs and flowers. This 
practice is supposed to be conducive to happiness and to act 
as a protection against illness. 

A friend of the writer’s, Mr. Charles Lessner, of the tin mines 

at Silleda, says that he has been struck by the fact that these 
customs occur only along or near the coasts. In the mountains, 
(he lives but fifty miles from the coast), he finds that people 
have never seen or heard of them. 
' While speaking of the coast one is reminded that the Galle- 
gans of the littoral were once believers in the power of salt 
water for the bewitched. A person under a spell could be 
cured by washing in sea water at dead of night. So widespread 
was the practice in the Middle Ages that we find poets of the 
fifteenth century writing poems concerning it. 

~ Thus far we have seen that fire and salt water are, or have 
been, regarded as of some importance, especially along the — 
coasts. Incidentally, it is a fact that these beliefs are strongest 
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near the megalithic remains, which are particularly ae 
from the mouth of the river Minho to Betanzos. : 

However, the most important traditions and customs are 
concerned with stone monuments. The cult of St. James is a 
case in point, but as this matter will be dealt with in the next 
number of Folk-Lore by the writer there is no need to give the 
details. The peasantry, again those who live near the sea, cling 
to their belief in the curative value of stones. The method of 
obtaining a cure is very crude, and often causes immense 
suffering. It consists, in general, in rubbing the affected part 
against a stone. 

As might be imagined, stones are often objects of great 
devotion. Councils of the Church and individual ecclesiastics 
have endeavoured to stamp this out, but the peasantry are 
very obstinate in this matter. The Church in many cases has 
placed a cross on a venerated stone, and in some cases built 
achapel near by. On the slopes of the conical hill near Santiago 
da Compostella, known as the Pico Sacro, is the church of St. 
Sebastian, built in all probability to ‘‘ sublimate " the worship 
ofthepeak. Yet up to quite recently ailing peasants climbed the 
mountain in order to be cured. The sick person carried an offering 
of bread, which he or she left at the highest point reached. The 
usual method of calling upon the peak was, in its English form, 
to cry out ‘‘ Holy peak! holy peak! Cure me of this ill which 
possesses me!.”’ There is no space here to tell any of the legends 
of this peak, except to note that they consist of stories of 
dragons guarding hidden treasure and a beautiful woman. Miss 
Meakin tells of some interesting granite boulders on the slope 
of Monte Confurco, near Noya, and associated with San Mamed. 
In one of them is a curious hollow known as the Saint’s bed, 
and people suffering from various internal complaints firmly 
believe that they will be cured if they stretch themselves upon 
the resting-place of the saint. 

In different parts of Galicia there are earthworks of early 
date, generally situated at the top of low hills. From their 
position they are believed to have been fortified places, being 
known throughout N.W. Spain as castros. It is not supposed 
to be lucky to enter them, for it is held that in them are great 
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treasures guarded by a beautiful but dangerous woman. Any- 
one who is seen by her is threatened with a calamity. ‘While 
on this subject, it is worthy of note that Galicia claims to have 
once possessed the stone of Scone. The tradition says that the 
stone was taken from Bethel to Egypt, and from thence it was 
conveyed by Haythekes to Galicia. There was founded the 
kingdom of Brigantium. For several centuries it remained in 
Galicia. Finally it was taken to Tara by Simon Bree, and later 
removed to Scotland. 

Reminiscent of ancient Wales is the fiada or filazon, or rustic 
soirée. These functions are held in turn in the various houses otf 
the village. The proceedings consist in the spinning of the flax 
of the house by the women visitors. The men tell legends and 
stories, sing folk-songs, and in the intervals entertain the women 
with repartee. The evening concludes with a dance, similar 
in character to the cotillion. 

The following custom is practised at pilgrimages in the pro- 
vince of Pontevedra. At the pilgrimage assemble all the gallant 
and athletic young men of the region in order to compete for a 
great round cake of kneaded bread, decorated with ribbons and 
sweetmeats. A competent tribunal is appointed, and decides 
on the best dancer or the best runner. The winner, in addition 
to receiving the prize, is known as the fogaza for the ensuing 
year. In Galicia sacred dancing persists in sevcral places, and 
will be described in the next number of Folk-Lore. 

| H. W. Howes. 


x 


\ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Goop FriIpAy RATTLES. 
(Vol. xxxv., p. 36.) 


At the above reference Mrs. Tufnell writes that, in Czecho- 
Slovakia, ‘* Church bells are always tied up on Good Friday, 
and children instead swing rattles five times during the day.” 
On last Good Friday morning (1925), hearing a strange noise 
outside my window [in Vienna], I looked out and saw four boys 
walking down the road a few paces apart, swinging round large 
rattles, adorned with flowers and ribbons and making a noise 
like a corn-crake. I was told that, as no clocks in the churches 
strike the hour on this day, the boys’ parade is supposed to 
indicate the time of day. I saw two lots pass, with an interval 
of two hours or so between them. F. FAWCETT. 


Tex INDIAN FOLKLORE IN THE LAY OF ALBA. 
(Vol. xxxiv., pp. 263-5.) 


Tue Lay of Alha is one of those Indian poems which are mainly 
of value for the light they cast on Indian ideas. While not 
altogether historically worthless, in that it uses historical men, 
and perhaps even women too, as its dramatis personae, it is 
patently a tendencious compilation, inculcating inter alia the 
proper way to behave to Jogis. But its dominant theme is 
the burning social question of the status to be allowed to the 


Banaphar family in Kshatriya (or in more modern parlance 
Ior 
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Rajptt) society. To make what follows clear it will be best to 
tabulate the main pedigrees : 


Parm4] Chandel, Raja of Mahoba, x Malhna, sister of 
Mahil sie acs hereditary minister. 


| 
Brahma Dé. Abnai. Chandrabel. 
x x 
Bela, dr. of Pirthiraj of Delhi. ' Indrasen Jaditn. 
Parm§al’s hereditary generals are the four Banaphar brothers: 
Dasraj. Bachraj. Rahmal. Todar. 
x 


x 
Devi (drs. of Dalpat, Raja Birmha. 
of Gwalior). 


oe ee ees ee ee Dhewa. Tomar. 
| | | | 
Non Alha. UdaiSingh. Malkhan. Sulkhan. 


x x x 
Sunwd, Phulwa. Gajmotin, dr. of Gajraj Bisén 
‘ | ' Raja of Jhunnagarh. 
ndal. 


Jambay Baghel, Raja of Maro, x Kushla. 


Karingha (Kariya). ree Todar Mal Sank Bijaisin (Bijma), . 
who Is re-born as Phulwa. 
Now the Banaphars may be ‘an old Rajpit tribe,” but 
Rajput tribes vary very much in degree, and the Banasparas, 
as they were really named, never rose apparently to the position 
of a ruling house. They owe their status to one Vanaspara 
who was a governor of Magadha under Kanishka. In early 
Indian history the chiefs of aboriginal tribes were no doubt 
often enfiefed by overlords of a conquering race, and thereafter 
received, more or less, into the exclusive circles of the Kshatriya 
nobility. In the Lay four Banaphar brothers appear, but it 
is silent as to their parentage. Tradition, however, says that 
they were merely hereditary generals of the Mahoba State, a 
position which would certainly not entitle them to claim brides 
from a ruling house. But the Banadphars were ambitious, and 
had been raised in the social scale by a curious process. 
- The ruling family of Mahoba was Chandel, itself a tribe 
suspected of an aboriginal taint. The then Raja of Mahoba 
was not held in high esteem, if the Lay speaks truth, and he 
had been compelled, or had been content, to take his wife from 
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the family of his hereditary chamberlains, if tradition can be 
trusted. His queen, Malhna, was sister to Mahil, who had a 
feud with the Banaphars. But despite this feud Malhna had 
constituted herself their patroness, in gratitude no doubt for 
services rendered, and had succeeded in procuring for Dasraj 
and Bachraj, the two eldest, the two daughters of Dalpat, 
Raja of Gwalior. The Lay does not say that Dalpat was a 
Chandel, but it avers that Malhna bade Parméal find them brides 
“in the Chandel land,” rather implying that Dalpat was not a 
Chandel. And later on we are told that the two sisters were 
by caste Ahirs, a pastoral tribe, and that they owed their choice 
to be so bestowed to their physical prowess and agility in 
controlling two buffalo-bulls on their way to market their 
curds,—a story which is a commonplace of Indian folktales 
whenever a Raja takes to wife a daughter of the soil. But this 
does not prove in the least that Dalpat was not a ruling Raja 
or a recognised Rajput. Indeed the Abhira (Ahir) was by some 
acknowledged to be one of the thirty-six Royal races, and, as 
it had exercised independent sovereignty (though I can trace 
no record of its ever having held Gwalior), the double marriage 
was a distinct lift-up for the Banaphars, though, as the Banaphars 
were a forest tribe and the Abhira originally shepherds, the 
alliance was otherwise by no means unsuitable. 

Technically it is, of course, quite wrong to say that Parmal 
“adopted ’ the Banaphars, as the Introduction puts it. What 
happened was that that mattresse femme Malhna so far ‘ adopts ’ 
the Banaphars that she sings the wedding songs at the double 
Marriage, treats the brides as her daughters (p. 65), and even, 
at Alha’s wedding in after days, ousts his mother Devi from her 
place as celebrant of the rite in the well,! and actually claims 

1 This rite is not known to me. In it the bridegroom’s mother dangled 
her foot in the well at which the wedding was to be solemnised. Then 
in the Lay comes the verse : 

‘‘ The first round treading when Alha came, 
He caught her by the hand ; 


‘I vow a grove in my mother’s name, 
But draw up thy foot and stand.’ ”’ 


This suggests that Malhna, as Alha’s adoptive or self-constituted 
mother, was about to cast herself into the well during the circum- 
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him as her own son ad hoc (p. 152). But this very unusual, 
proceeding did not amount to an adoption. Even when 
Parmal himself offers Udai Singh the philosopher’s stone and 
his kingdom, he only bestows the realm on him as guardian 
of Brahm, his son (p. 241). ; 

The Cantos: which deal with the marriages of Alha and 
Malkhan (IV. and V.) show very clearly that the Banaphars 
were not received in high Rajput society despite all that Malhna 
had done for them. But Canto VI. shows, as one might expect, 
that Brahma too is a bad match for the daughter of Pirthiray, 
the raja of Delhi and a Chauhan.2 Now the last-named was 
of course a historical personage, but legend was very busy in 
adding details to his biography. According to Tod he abducted 
the daughter of the prince of Sameta, but the Lay says that he 
carried off Sanjogin, daughter of Jaychand the Gaharwar (but 
it raises him to the higher rank of Rathor), king of Kanauj. 
Now it is not quite inconceivable that the Chauhan ruler took 
to wife both ladies, it being customary then, as it still is, for an 
Eastern king to take into his harem a daughter from each of 
his feudatories. In the Lay, however, Jaychand’s face is saved 
by declaring that Pirthiraj was really chosen by Sanjogin in the 


ainbulation of the nuptial fire, but is redeemed from that sacrifice by 
the. vow of a grove in her name. But here the Lay, curiously enough, 
omits any mention of the fire. An argumentum a silentio is weak, but 
it is just possible that in this rite the water in the well was the witness, 
taking the place of the orthodox fire. If this conjecture has any value, 
the rite may hint that Alha was celebrating a runaway match rather 
than a regular wedding in the highest form. However this may be, 
the incident may explain a Punjab usage which is so far without an 
interpretation. It is called Hath bhra, chaunk ulanga. In it the 
bridegroom’s mother (or nearest kinswoman) bathes, dons new clothes, 
and passes over the place (apparently the chaunk) where her son has 
performed certain preliminary rites. She then effaces the flour images 
used in those rites, and stamps her hand-print on the house-door. It 
is unlucky if anyone save the mother or nearest kinswoman passes 
over the place in question. It is suggested that in both rites the mother 
is taking upon herself her son’s sins, or the evil effects of any mistakes 
in the wedding ritual, and especially any resentment which the deities 
invoked might feel if they were improperly propitiated. 


2 P. 39. The queen of Pirthiraj was Agma. 
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swayamvara,= whereby a Kshatriya damsel selected her own 
husband. This motif is repeated in the account it gives of 
Sunwa’s resolve to espouse Alha.¢ But here we meet with a new: 
notion, which is that, as the Banaphars are of low caste, the 
Baghels of Nainagarh will be dishonoured by !etting their 
princess wed Alhad and ‘‘no man will drink from their water-. 
jar.”5 This idea of course sounded the knell of the swayamvara.. 
It made the bestowal of a daughter no more a question of an: 
honourable or politic alliance, but a confession of inferiority. 
If then any such alliance had been accepted in the past, the face- 
of the bride’s clan had to be saved by asserting that she had 
only been surrendered to force majeure; and the prowess of 
the bridegroom’s clan had to be magnified too to make it quite: 
clear that the bride’s had not yielded without putting up a 
splendid fight. So now we have some possible clues to the- 
objects the bards would have in view. They had to reconcile: _ 
the old usage of the swayamvara with the new rule of hypergamy,. 
and they had to wipe away the stains of old marriages, possibly 
quite historical or at least firmly fixed in tradition, by explaining 
that though they did unfortunately take place, still, they had 
been resisted by all the valour of the bride’s clan and every 
legitimate device of war. As it is in these conditions but a 
step from the historical to the romantic, I can only think that: 
the Lay records wars and feuds which did take place, and 
matrimonial unions which had some basis of facts but that it 
rather clumsily makes the wars the results of the marriages. 
to the comfort of family pride, outraged by those mésalliances 
in the light of the new learning of hypergamy. Without much 
better evidence I should not be able to believe that mere here- 
ditary champions obtained brides from a ruling house by regular: 
campaigns. 

Some light is cast on this melodramatic lay by The Wedding: 
of Rat Morni, a skit on Rajpit wedding ceremonies published 
in the Indian Antiquary, 1909. There we have two Rajpit 
states, one comprising only seven ‘districts, called Garh Mugha- 
lini, and another with twenty-one, called Dera Mawia. A. 
daughter of the lesser state is married without serious fuss to. 


3P. 41. 4P. 146. ®Pp. 161. Cp. 172. 
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a scion of the bigger one. But the happy bridegroom is rudely 
told by his brother-in-law, that his bride’s family is ‘‘ of the 
highest caste,’’ and a Panwé4r, and that while it has ¢aken brides 
from the Dera Mawia family it has never given wives in exchange. 
So.‘* Rai”? Morni, the ‘ Peahen Princess,’ is weakly bestowed by 
her brother on his brother-in-law. In vain her father indignantly 
betrothes her to Tdradhira of Delhi, whose historical existence 
must be denied. Rai Morni makes her own choice. She insists 
on espousing Rai Has, the Panwar, in spite of the inferior rank of 
his State; many are slain, and Morni extorts the final nuptial 
rites with the point of her sword literally held to her father’s 
throat. She thus vindicated the ancient custom of the swayam- 
vara, and, apparently, the superior status of her husband's 
tribe, as a true Rajpitni should. The name of her own tribe 
is not given. It was probably Nari. The skit seems to have 
been composed in a serio-comic vein to explain why the inferior 
Nari were allowed to effect exchange betrothals with the more 
aristocratic Panwars, although originally the latter had not 
lowered themselves to giving brides to the former. 

: H. A. Rose. 


6 The Nari owe their name, it seems, to Nari Shah, who was con- 
verted to Islam in the time of Mahmiad of Ghazni (of course). He 
settled at Mau in the Jullundur District of the Punjab. Dera Mawifa 
almost certainly=Mau. But Mau (the same word as our distortion 
Mhow) meang a ‘ fief’ or feudatory state, and is quite common as a 
place-name. From it are derived Mawi and, I suppose, Movanna, as 
to which see my Glossary of Punjab Tribes and Castes, vol. iil., p. 75. 
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Mitte ET Un Contes, Récits et LEGENDES ARABES. Par 
RENEE Basset. Vol. I. Paris: Maisonneuve Freres, 
1924. Pp. §42. 50 fes. 

QutsipE of India there is scarcely such a rich literature in tales 
and legends, in stories and jests, as the vast literature of the 
Arabs. The Western world learned to know of the riches of 
these stores as early as 1704 by Galland’s translation of the 
Arabian Nights, which was quickly followed by a large number 
of other publications all drawn from similar oriental sources, 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. Their popularity has lasted for 
at least two centuries and more, and one may say it has never 
flagged. Book after book has appeared, more or less influenced 
by the same literature, and translations of the Arabian Nights 
have been continued to this very day. Yet the Arabic literature 
seems to be an inexhaustible source. It is not an easy matter 
to wade through the mass of Arabic literature not specifically 
devoted to legendary matter, but very often legends and tales 
are mixed up with chronicles and commentaries to poetry; 
even geographers do not disdain to introduce such tales in their 
descriptions of various places and monuments. 

Such a task could only be undertaken by a consummate 
scholar fully conversant with that literature and yet at the 
same time alive to the folklore material embedded in it. Happily 
aman of the reputation of M. Renée Basset has found the time 
and leisure for undertaking such a gigantic task. It almost 
seems that it is like sifting the sand of the desert of Arabia 
for the purpose of finding from time to time a small gold coin. 
In order’ to carry out his undertaking, M. Basset has examined 
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two closely printed pages, the riches of which alone is sufficient 
to bewilder the reader and to give him a foretaste of what he 
may expect in the four volumes projected. Of these the first 
has appeared, the second and third are already in the press and 
ready for publication, and the fourth is promised soon to appear. 
It is a veritable gold-mine which has been opened up, especially 
valuable to those who are unacquainted with Arabic and who 
at the same time would like to be satisfied that they can rely 
implicitly on the accuracy and completeness of the translation. 
Many of the older translations are vitiated by the fact that the 
translators allow their fancy sometimes to embellish the narra- 
tive, and often to tone down and to change it so as to suit the 
taste of the public for whom they catered. Not so with M. 
Basset. Simple and unvarnished as the original, or full of 
fancy and imagination, the stories are told, needless to say in 
beautiful French. The figure 1001 has exercised a fascination 
of its own ever since Galland’s publication of the Arabian Nights, 
whose real title in the Arabic original is ‘‘ The Stories of 1001! 
Nights.’’ A collection known as “‘ 1001 Days ”’ soon followed 
the ‘‘ 1001 Nights,’’ and even another of ‘“‘ 1001 Hours.’’ M. 
Basset has fallen under the same spell, and he promises to give 
us IOOI stories. In this case, however, we are sure of our figure, 
for this first volume contains no less than 311 stories, and if the 
other three contain as many as this first volume at least the 
IOOI will certainly be there. 

In this volume the author has divided the contents into two 
sections. The first 83 he calls ‘‘ Contes Merveilleux,”’ stories 
of miracle and wonder, and the second contains 292 ‘‘ Contes 
Plaisants,”’ stories of wit and cleverness and otherwise of an 
amusing character. An additional merit of this new publication 
consists not only in the fact that we get for each story the exact 
reference to the source whence M. Basset has taken it, but, what 
I may venture to call, from the point of view of comparative 
study of folklore, a rich number of parallels given to each story 
and covering practically the whole field of Arabic literature. 
The value of indicating always the immediate source cannot 
be over-estimated, for we are not only interested in the tale but 
also in its historical filiation and migration, in the constant 
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changes and transformations to which it has been subjected 
in the course of time, and the latest form which it has assumed. 
This and much more has been offered by the extremely scholarly 
piece of work done by M. Basset, to whom deep thanks are due 
from every one who has made a study of folklore his own. 
Moreover, M. Basset has been very circumspect in his collection, 
with the result that he does not repeat what has already been pub- 
lished, but gives us throughout new material. One section he 
has omitted from the work, viz.: that referring to animal tales 
and fables. He has reserved it, however, for another volume, 
supplementing the four of this collection. With anticipatory 
gratitude one looks forward to the appearance of these volumes. 

When so much is offered, it seems unfair to ask for more. 
Still cannot refrain from expressing regret that the numbering 
of the tales is not continuous. It makes it so much more 
dificult afterwards for reference, and great service would be 
rendered if in future the dates when the Arabic authors lived 
could be added to their name. For outsiders it is impossible 
to distinguish between old and new, and this is all important 
for the history of the tales. A word of praise must be added 
for the beautiful typographical production and for the com- 
paratively moderate price of 50 francs at which his volume is sold. 

M. GASTER. 


ERLEBTE ERpTEILE. Von Leo Frosenius. Vols. I.-III. 
Frankfurter Societats-Druckerei, 1925. Pp. 408, 394, 
472. 


Tus is a series intended to give a conspectus of the life-work of 
Leo Frobenius, the moving spirit of the Forschungs Institut fir 
Kulturmorphologie, which aims at, among other things, a 
complete cartographical exposition of the main elements of 
African cultures, following up in this the nearly thirty years’ 
‘ Old survey undertaken single-handed by Frobenius himself. 
The first two volumes consist in the main of selections from the 
author's earlier works, while the third is largely composed of 
impressions of travel in Africa, including a very frank exposition 
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of the defects of Belgian rule. Further volumes will appear 
in due course and will set forth the author’s final conclusions. 
Interest in the Kulturkreislehre is naturally keener in Germany, 
where it originated, than elsewhere ; in England it has attracted 
little attention, and those who have accepted the standpoint of 
the German pioneers have as a rule followed widely different 
paths. It is therefore well to have a series of handy booklets 
dealing with the problem as it is viewed in Germany. The first 
three volumes have an interest that is mainly historical, and 
we may anticipate that the next in the series, on ‘‘ New Views,” 
will supplement the excerpts of the first three by giving a con- 
nected account of the author’s earlier views and of the causes 
which led him to revise them. If this proves to be the case 
the whole series will be a welcome short cut to the understanding 
of the German position, which is at present attainable only by 
reading a good many scattered articles. N. W. THoMaS. 


Macic 1N MoperNnN Lonpon. By Epwarp Lovett. The 
Author, 13 Godstone Road, Caterham Valley, Surrey. 
1925. Pp.100. 84"x53”. 7IIll. 5s. 6d. net. 


THosE who have heard Mr. Lovett lecture will find here a string 
of the stories he tells in such an inimitable way of his experiences, 
more especially amongst the costers and small shopkeepers 
of London’s back streets. Those who have not heard Mr. Lovett 
should hasten to repair some of their loss by acquiring this book. 
Its stories are only a fraction, and that a very small one, of what 
he has gathered during forty-five years of eager but discreet 
enquiry. It is to be hoped that this sample volume will meet 
with such a reception that it will be followed by the whole 
series necessary to give anything like a record of Mr. Lovett’s 
‘activities, both in the British Isles and abroad, during the 
bringing together of his very remarkable collections of amulets 
and luck-bringers and other folklore objects, and of old-world 
survivals of all kinds. There is a hint on p. 27 that the subject 
of toys, at least, will receive further treatment. | 
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Mr. Lovett has shown the unsuspected abundance and 
diversity of current folklore to be found by the observant even 
in our big towns, and that folklore is a living, breathing thing 
and not merely something to be delved for in old books and in 
the memories of oldest inhabitants. His collections have 
mostly been made from people of one class, but it would be a 
mistake, which he does not make, to ascribe to that class any 
monopoly of folklore. It is as abundant, if perhaps less 
obtrusive, in other classes. Try to light the cigarettes of three 
friends in succession with the same match, and you will see! 
Not long ago a scientist of some repute was hanging cork 
sheets round his bedroom as a preventive of his nightly cramp, 
and one can find plenty of similar examples amongst one’s 
own circle of acquaintance. 

Years ago a former editor of Folk-Lore received, almost by 
the same post, two letters about the same English county. 
One said that it was useless trying to collect its folklore, as 
that had all disappeared long ago, while the other enclosed a 
multitude of items of living lore just obtained by word of mouth 
inthat very county. The measure of success lies in the collector, 
and his or her keen scent and power of evoking confidence. 
Mr. Lovett has this scent and power in a very high degree. 
May he now also have the leisure and the courage to garner 
the abundant sheaves already reaped by his sympathy and 
patient industry. 


AsHantI. By Capt. R. S. Rattray. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1923. Pp. 348. Front., map, 143 ill., and pedigree. 
Bi" x 58". 255. 1. 

Mempers will have read with regret on an earlier page the 

announcement of the death of a fellow member resident for 

over thirty years in West Africa and author of several well- 
known books, the Rev. J. H. Weeks, from whose capable hands 
should have come a review of the above important book. Cap- 

tain Rattray has already established by his earlier volumes a 

reputation which will be greatly enhanced by the present study, 
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giving the results of the first year’s work of the new Anthropo- 
logical Department in Ashanti. The Gold Coast Government 
deserves much honour for instituting this Department in time 
to save the present record of Ashanti customs, beliefs, and 
institutions before their very memory is destroyed by the 
fast-changing modern conditions. The first 85 pages deal 
admirably with the classificatory system, the ntoro exogamous 
divisions, and matrilineal descent. A child is the product of 
the man’s ntoro (spirit) and the woman’s mogya, bogya, or 
abusua (blood). Both abusua and ntoro are exogamous, and 
the abusua or clan is immediately lost in the children of any 
male. With this and the tabu on union with grandchildren as 
keys, the complicated marriage and inheritance rules and 
exogamous clans are clearly explained. The next 126 pages 
deal with réligion, describing and illustrating very fully many 
ceremonies actually seen, and dealing with ancestor worship, 
sacred groves and shrines, the making of a shrine, feasts such 
as the yam festival, the worship of the lesser gods (abosom), etc. 
There is a chapter of particular interest on ’Nyame, the Supreme 
Being or God of the Sky, one of the High Gods about whose 
nature and attributes and worship controversy rose to such 
heights a few years ago. Another chapter sets out the cus- 
tomary law and ceremonial concerning land tenure and aliena- 
tion, another treats the very difficult subject of West African 
drum language, and yet another gives an authentic history of 
the famous ‘* Golden Stool ” of the Ashanti kings, about which 
two wars have been waged. To me personally, as a collector 
of a large number of Ashanti gold weights, the most interesting 
chapter of all is No. XXV., which discusses, with a wealth of 
illustrations, Ashanti goldsmiths and gold weights, and seems 
to settle matters which have given rise to a great deal of dis- 
cussion. 

Ellis’s Tshi-Speaking Peoples has long been out of date, and 
is now replaced by Capt. Rattray’s excellent volume, which 1s 
one absolutely indispensable to all students of West African 


culture. 
A. R. WRIGHT. 
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SOME ASTRONOMICAL BELIEFS IN ASSAM. 


BY J. H. HUTTON, C.1.E., M.A. 
(Read at Meeting, 10th December, 1924.) 


I suppose that there is no part of the world in which, in 
an area no greater than that of Assam, there is so striking 
a diversity of tribes and tongues. In the administered 
portion of the Naga Hills alone there are eleven different 
languages, not to mention dialects often so diverse that 
one village cannot understand that of its neighbours. 
The other districts of Assam are not quite so heterogeneous 
as that, but that is a fair type of the Province as a whole. 

Along with this diversity in language we find not un- 
naturally a similar diversity in customs and beliefs, and it 
is my purpose in this paper to review shortly some of the 
views held by different tribes upon a few astronomical 
phenomena, so as to see, if it may be, how far they are 
traceable to some common origin or, on the other hand, 
are beliefs evoked independently by the tribes that hold 
them in order to supply some explanation of familiar but 
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I purpose also to point out some instances of the same 
beliefs in other areas outside Assam. The tribes dealt with 
extend from the North of the Province, where it merges 
with Tibet, to the South, where the Lushei Hills reach down 
almost to Arakan and the Bay of Bengal. 

The most familiar constellations in Assam are those of 
Orion and the Pleiades, which are visible throughout the 
cold weather when the sky is clear. The Miris of the 
North bank of the Brahmaputra appear to regard these 
constellations as representing a young man or men (Orion's 
belt) pursuing girls (the Pleiades) across the sky.1 The 
Sema Nagas also regard the Pleiades as girls, but as girls 
who were caught and killed in a raid.? 

On the other hand they regard Orion’s belt as the Roof- 
tree Carriers, as do the Angamis,‘ an idea that seems to 
recur again among the Abors on the North bank of the 
Brahmaputra, as the Galong Abors call it Karig-zpe, *‘ the 
star roof-tree,’’ though the Pasi, Padam, and Minyon Abors 
speak of it as a ‘‘ quiver and arrows’’> The Lhota Nagas 
again describe it as three men searching for lost cattle. 
As for the Pleiades, the Angamis regard them as men who 
were killed while digging out rats, and the Thado speak of 
them as seven brothers who had only one cloth between 
them and had to cover themselves with it at the same time. 
Others speak of it as a hen and her chickens, and the Khasi 
as the Hen-man. The Belt of Orion the Thado describe as 
a kind of rat which digs a very straight deep hole at first, 
and then turns off at right angles, this part being represented 
by Orion’s sword. The Lushei associate Orion with the 
square of Pegasus, and regard the whole as representing a 

1 Communicated by Mr. E. Bardalai, as is the subsequent information 
as to Miri beliefs. 

2 J. H. Hutton, The Sema Nagas, p. 251. 

3 Ibid. 

‘J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 412. 


5 Communicated by Mr. R. C. R. Cumming, as also is the other in- 
formation as to the Abors given below. 
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game very prevalent in Assam played with the big flat 
beans of the creeper entada scandens. There is therefore 
very little uniformity as regards Orion and the Pleiades 
among the Assam tribes, though the idea of the roof-tree 
appears in two places among tribes widely separated and 
of very different customs and language. 

Another obvious and familiar constellation in Assam 1s 
that of the Milky Way. This constellation is visible early 
in the cold weather, and we find it generally associated 
with the cleavage between the end of the rains and the 
beginning of the cold weather. The Lushei call it Thla 
Sikkong (‘‘ The Way of Winter ’’), and the Abors ‘‘ The 
Cold Weather Guide’”’ ; so too the Miri call it ‘‘ Winter and 
Summer Boundary,” and the Ao Naga the ‘‘ Cold-Weather- 
Rains-Divider.’’ With the Chang Nagas it has the same 
association, and its appearance in the cold weather is 
welcomed with joy as showing that the rains are over. 
So, too, the Angamis regard its appearance as indicative of 
fine weather, though they speak of it as ‘‘ Pfiu’s Water 
Channel,’’ which is also the name given to the Barak River, 
which, like the Milky Way, runs from North to South. 
The Sema Nagas, on the other hand, speak of it as the 
“Soul River.” 

In the case of Venus, no two tribes seem to agree on the 
subject at all, though several have names which are 
picturesque enough. The Angami call the evening star 
“The Thief Watcher,’’ as it shines at the time thieves and 
housebreakers are busy, while the Abors call it ‘‘ Fish Eye ”’ 
and say the fish do not feed till it sets, or ‘‘ Fish-blink,”’ 
because it looks this way and that to avoid the net of the 
sun, or the ‘‘ Moon’s nurse’’ (Abors employing small children 
to carry about their infants for them), while they call the 
morning star Ru-pun (‘‘ Blossom of Dawn”’). The Semas 
apparently recognise the identity of these two aspects of 
Venus, but I am doubtful whether most tribes do. Except 
for the Semas, the ones mentioned have, at any rate, 
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different names for the two appearances, and the Lushei 
definitely regard the morning star as a girl and the evening 
star as a chieftain, who, they say, meet in the zenith 
and marry. 

When we come to the Sun and the Moon we find a good 
deal more uniformity. I should say, in passing, that there 
seems to be no worship of the sun or moon at all, though 
they are called on to witness oaths, ‘‘ since they see all that 
takes place,” as a Naga put it to me. On the other hand 
the Chang Nagas, like the Aos, attribute virtue to the 
rising sun. They are also careful to observe the place where 
the sun rises, marking it by the alignment of some familiar 
tree or post in the village against the peaks on the horizon, 
and there are also amongst the Angamis certain persons 
who observe the sun and note the day in which it turns 
back from its northern course, and Mr. J. E. Tanquist 
informs me that a man of Kohima named Sitsalie, who takes 
such observations, assures him that the sun has not of late 
years risen at quite so northerly a point on the horizon 
as it used to do in the days of his youth. He also tells me 
that the method of co-relating the solar to the lunar year, 
which the Angami, like the Chang Nagas, do by the insertion 
of an intercalary month, is done by guesswork. The 
Terhengi festival begins on the 16th day of the twelfth 
lunar month. When this festival, which celebrates the 
completion of the harvest, seems to fall much too early, 
an extra month is thrown in ‘‘ only after much wrangling 
in which the whole village takes part.’’” I find that the 
Cherama clan of Kohima village observe a different 
calendar to the other six clans, apparently regulating it 
by observations of the sun, while the others have the 
lunar system. 

The respective genders of the sun and moon vary. 
According to the Galong Abor they are both neuter and a 
sort of objets d’art. The Lhota Naga is more explicit, and 
describes the sun as a flaming plate of hard metal, the 
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size of the ground on which a basket of seed 1s sown.® 
The Pasi, Minyon, and Padam Abor, however, as also the 
Miri and apparently the Mishmi, regard the sun as male 
and the moon as female, which, for some reason seems to 
us a very natural and proper allocation of gender, though 
the Aka regards them both as masculine. On the other 
hand, many if not most of the Assam hill tribes, including 
the Dafla,? the Khasi, and nearly all the Naga tribes, 
I think, regard the moon as the male and the sun as female. 

There is, however, underlying both views of the genders 
of the sun and moon a story of an interchange of functions 
between them which links together the two views and shows 
how the one may have arisen from the other. The bare 
outline of this tradition is that the moon performed the 
functions of the sun, and a great deal more vigorously than 
the sun does now, but something being thrown in his face, 
his heat was abated, and he was reduced to the inferior 
function of lighting the night. We see this tradition of the 
interchange of functions appearing in a more or less garbled 
form throughout the various accounts of the luminaries. 
For example, the Miri state that the marks on the moon are 
caused by human dung thrown at her by another deity 
ina quarrel. The Mishmi state that the sun and moon were 
husband and wife. The moon demanded a share of the 
heat of the sun, who got angry at her importunities, saying 
he had to keep it all for his children,—mankind,—and threw 
the moon down into a pond, the mud of which still clings 
to her face. As a result of this she is afraid to venture out 
by day, and so waits till the sun has gone behind the hills.® 

The Rangpang Nagas of the Patkoi have a story which 
links these versions to the other ones. At first the sun and 


*j. P. Mills, The Lkota Nagas, p. 172. 


7Communicated by Capt. Nevill, as are other particulars as to the 
Aka and Dafia. 


§ Communicated by Mr. T. P. M. O’Callaghan, who gave me the other 
information as to the Mishmi also. 
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moon were sister and brother, and the moon told his sister 
of some herbs which would turn to meat when cooked, 
enjoining strict secrecy. She, however, told the monkey, 
who went round and told everyone else. The moon was 
angry and abused the sun, who took it to heart, and 
relieved her feelings by drying up everything on earth and 
killing all things with excessive heat, but, when a dry 
branch from a dead tree fell on the moon and killed him 
too, the sun herself died of grief, and ultimately the two 
were re-born with the sexes reversed. This inversion of 
the sexes, however, does not form part of the usual Naga 
story, which is content with saying that on account of his 
excessive heat a man threw ashes or cow dung in the 
moon’s face, and told him to shine at night only, when it 
was cooler, instructing the sun, who till then had lit the 
night, to shine in the day, as she was less harmful. The 
Angamis add a point which indirectly recalls the Mishmi 
version in saying that the sun, being womanly, is afraid to 
go out at night, which the male moon does not fear to do. 
The basis of the interchange of functions story also partly 
appears in the Khasi view that the moon falls in love 
monthly with his wife’s mother, who throws ashes in his 
face,° and more clearly in the version recorded by Col. 
Gurdon,!! in which the ashes reduce the moon’s heat, which 
was previously as strong as the sun’s. The Garo story® 
likewise records an interchange of functions of a very 
similar description. So, too, the Thado Kuki record that 
the moon and sun had their functions interchanged, though 
the mountains visible on the moon’s surface are described 
by them, and by some Ao Nagas, as a tree,!* and not, as by 


® Communicated by Mr. R. N. De. 
10 Sir J. D. Hooker, Himalayan Journals, vol. ii. p. 278. 


11 Pp, R. T. Gurdon, The Khasts, p. 172. Cf. Mrs. K. U. Rafy, Folk- 
Tales of the Khasts, p. go. 


12 A. Playfair, The Gayros, p. 85. 
13 J. P. Mills, The Lhota Nagas, p. 172. 
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the Semas,’* Lhotas !° and most Aos,!5 dung, nor, as by the 
Khasi, ashes. This tree which the Thado see is no doubt 
the same tree as that which the Rangpang Nagas, as already 
noted, regard as having fallen on the moon and killed him. 
The Angamis regard the markings on the moon, which they 
say is as big as a field, as a giant nettle-tree. 

When we turn to the eclipses of the sun and moon, there 
seem to be two quite different ideas. The prevailing notion 
is the familiar idea that the sun is eaten up by a monster 
of some sort. With the Sema and the Ao Naga it is a tiger 
that eats up the orb. According to the Kabui Nagas,}® 
the Manipuris, and the Lushei?? it is a dog. According to 
the Singpho it is a frog,!® and according to the Khasi 
it is a toad or frog, and I have seen in a Konyak Naga 
morung a carving representing a frog eating the moon, 
though I could obtain no further information as to its 
significance. According to the Miri it is a demon that eats 
the moon, and they call him Raghon. The Aka call him 
Tsipzebhu, and describe him as a god who quarrels with 
the orb and tries to eat him. The Dafla have a more 
circumstantial version, which strikes one as combining the 
notion of the orb’s being devoured with an idea that it 
4s obscured by its passage through a building. They relate 
that the god Tammui built a house on the spot crossed by 
the moon from east to west just after his creation. Tammui 
asked the moon to make a diversion, but the moon insisted 
on cutting her path straight through Tammui’s house, 
$n which they quarrelled. Tammui shot an arrow at the 

“J. H. Hutton, The Sema Nagas, p. 250. 

% Communicated by Mr. Mills. 

%*T.C. Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipuy, p. 124; Ibid., The 
Meitheis, p. 121. 

17 J. Shakespear, The Lushei Kuki Clans, p. 184. But a Lushei told 
me that it was the spirit of a Chin chief. 

*Q. Hanson, The Kachins, p. 119. 

* Mrs. K. U. Rafy, op. cit. p., 17, where ‘‘ U Hynroh,” translated 
“ Toad,’”’ may equally well mean “‘ frog.’”’ 
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moon's right eye, and ate him up slowly. The moon 
passed on, however, and out through Tammui’s body. 
Later the sun, following the moon, took the same path, 
and Tammui ate her up too. This he contrived to do to 
both orbs from time to time, and it is a portent of disaster 
to mortals. The other idea of the causation of eclipses is 
found in an ingenious notion of the Angami that it is due 
to the eclipsed orb’s having to repay to the other one a 
loan of borrowed light. This idea does not, so far as [ 
know, occur elsewhere in Assam, though it seems, perhaps, 
to have influenced Mishmi ideas, seeing that, as already 
stated, they ascribe the marks on the moon to mud that 
stuck to her when he threw her into the pond because she 
importuned him for a share of his heat. 

Parhelia are regarded as portents of disaster by the 
Sema,™ the Ao,?4 and the Manipuri.# 

The next phenomenon in my list is the rainbow. As to 
this I have not been able to obtain very much information 
about beliefs in Assam, but among the Naga tribes it appears 
to be regarded as the heavenly bridge used by the sky 
spirits in their communications with the earth. At any rate 
the Semas call it Kungum:z ’phuku, which was translated to 
me as ‘‘ Sky spirit’s leg,’’ but which could equally mean 
‘‘ Sky spirit’s bridge,’’ and that, in the light of the parallels 
to be adduced shortly, is what I am convinced it does mean. 
Moreover, they say that the spot at which it touches earth 
is one at which some offering has been made in the fields 
to the sky spirits, while if it should touch the earth at any 
village a noted warrior of that village will die, his spirit, 
as I suppose, passing up the rainbow to the sky. This, too, 
I take it, is the point of putting imitation rainbows on the 
graves of great men in the Ao and Chang countries, though 
Mr. Mills told me he could obtain no specific reason for it 

* J. H. Hutton, The Sema Nagas, pp. 226, 252. 


21 Communicated by Mr. Mills. 
22 T. C. Hodson, The Meitheis, p. 121. 
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among the Aos, and the Changs I asked would not say 
more than that it was the custom. Among the Angamis 
also, they say it is the path of a god, and regard it as fatal 
to approach the foot of the rainbow. It is perhaps the same 
idea which makes the Meithei of Manipur see the rainbow 
form about the head of his Raja,?* though the old Kuki 
idea of the rainbow as the lips of God spread to drink, 
picturesque as it is, seems little to the point.* Among at 
any rate the Angami, Sema, and Ao Nagas the rainbow 
must not be pointed at lest the finger wither. 

Farthquakes cannot strictly be called astronomical 
phenomena, but I have taken the liberty of including them 
in this paper. Here again the beliefs fall into more 
than one category, some tribes associating them with the 
ghosts of the dead, others again with the subterranean move- 
ments of a great serpent, and others with a god of the lower 
world. Thus the Dafla regard earthquakes as caused by 
the spirits of the dead clearing the jungle from their path 
on their way to the underworld. When there is an earth- 
quake the Dafla stands up, fearing that if he remains seated 
disease will attack him. The Memi division of the Angami 
Nagas regard earthquakes as caused by the souls of the dead 
men throwing their spears at Pirhe, or Pekujikhe,** who is 
the guardian of the world of the dead, and wrestling with 
him,* while I was told, rather vaguely, by a Khasi that the 
Khasis ascribe them to war somewhere or other, possibly 
the same idea. 

This notion of earthquakes as caused by ghosts seems 
to be linked to that of the responsibility of a god under the 
earth by the Kachha Naga story given by Soppitt,”’ in which 

*=T.C. Hodson, The Meitheis, p. 121. 

% J. Shakespear, op. cit., p. 184, and he adds that the rainbow is also 
tegarded as simply God’s “‘ Glory.”’ 

* Cf. Sir G. A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, III. ii. p. 461. 


* J. Shakespear, in Appendix II. to The Angami Nagas, p. 341. 
7C. A, Soppitt, Short Account of the Kachha Naga (Empéo) Tribe, 
p. 16. 
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a dead king going to paradise married the daughter of the 
god. A struggle took place in consequence of the dead 
king’s attempt to set himself up as his father-in-law’s equal, 
and the king, having been defeated by the aid of his wife, 
who tied his feet together with her hair, was imprisoned in 
the centre of the earth, whence his struggles to free himself 
are felt by men as earthquakes. In a Kabui Naga version 
of the same story, the wife snatches a lock of her husband's 
hair and throws it in the fire, thus causing him tobe worsted,* 
as Samson by Delilah. The other Kabui account of earth- 
quakes given by Hodson * is that a deity under the earth 
named Bangla-ong sent a grasshopper to bring him fire 
from above. This grasshopper reported that men were 
all dead. The deity shook the earth to see if they were 
alive, so, when an earthquake takes place, they say, ‘“‘ We 
are alive.” This is virtually identical with the story of 
the Akas on the lower Himalayan slopes, who accuse the 
mole-cricket of burrowing down into the earth, and telling 
the god Phumbadega the same lie with the same results. 
‘The Singpho (or Kachin) have apparently the same story, 
substituting a beetle for the cricket.2° By the Sema 
earthquakes are attributed to spirits shaking the earth to 
find out how the crops are going and its general purport. 
‘This is usually followed by a poor harvest, the reason for 
which is to be found in the Ao practice (reported by Mr. 
Mills) of holding steady the basket of cooked rice during an 
earthquake in order that the rice spirit may not be frightened 
away. The Lhota Naga likewise hold steady the meat rack 
over the fire and the bin with the daily rice supply.*! 

No doubt the same fear of the spirit of the rice etc. being 
frightened away by the earthquake is present when the 
Manipuris call ‘‘ Fish! Rice!” 5? as the earth quakes, perhaps 


28 T. C. Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, p. 128. 

2° Loc. cit. *0O. Hanson, op. cit., p. 120. 
31 J. P. Mills, The Lhota Nagas, p. 172. 

32 J, M‘Culloch, Statistical Account of Munnipore, p. 3. 
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not as suggested by Hodson #? in order that the spirit shaking 
the earth may hear and desist, but addressing the fish and 
rice to keep the soul matter of them from being frightened 
away, just as those attending on a dying Naga keep calling 
his name into his ear, as they do also when a man faints, 
to cause the soul to return to the body, a view which is 
possibly supported by the consideration that, in the case 
of the Lhota at any rate, the cause of the earthquake is not 
exactly the deliberate act of a god, but the movement of a 
great serpent coiled round the world, a legend shared in 
Assam by the Abor in the North and the Lushei in the 
South ; and so too the Thado Kuki attribute earthquakes 
to this serpent’s succeeding in biting his own tail. The 
Ao legend, however, is that an anthropomorphic being 
called Ningtangr holds up the post that supports the sky, 
and that it is when he gets hungry and leaves his post to 
pluck certain leaves to eat, that the post shakes and there 
isan earthquake. The Garo legend recorded by Playfair ® 
also refuses to fall into line with any other Assam legend 
known to me. It is that the earth is square and slung on a 
rope, or supported by a leg, at each corner. In the former 
case a squirrel gnawing the rope, in the latter a mouse 
moving up the leg, causes the earth to shake. The Khasis 
in an earthquake tap their children’s backs and say ‘‘ grow 
quickly,”’ but I have been unable to obtain any explanation 
of this. 

So much for the beliefs within Assam. I would turn now 
to their parallels in so far as I am able to indicate them 
outside that Province, and begin as before with Orion and 
the Pleiades. The Miri legend of youth pursuing maiden- 
hood is apparently allied to a Hindu tale of Bengal. 
This would not be unnatural, as the Miris have of late been 
a good deal influenced by Hinduism. The same idea, 

33 T. C. Hodson, The Meitheis, p. 111. 
*%6 Communicated by Mr. J. P. Mills. 
*5 A. Playfair, The Garos, p. 88. 
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however, is found among the Karens, who regard the 
three stars of Orion’s belt as having seized as wives the 
daughters of the Pleiades.* The only other external 
parallel I can offer is the Khasi name of ‘‘ the Hen-man” 
for the Pleiades. This, Hooker points out,® is distinctly 
reminiscent of the Italian name for that constellation, 
“* the Chickens,’’ and he might have gone further and added, 
I believe, that the Lincolnshire term was ‘‘ Hen and 
Chickens,” though I am unable to quote any specific 
authority for this. Probably it is the twinkling elusive 
aspect of the individual stars of that constellation which 
suggests the sudden erratic movements of little chickens. 
There is, however, a curious parallel between the Naga and 
the Greek in the matter of the number of the Pleiades, for 
whereas the Angami, like the Mech tribe, sees seven stars 
in the constellation, the Sema sees six only, but states that 
there used to be seven once, just like the Greeks, who stated 
that there had been seven but the seventh star, Sterdpe, 
had become invisible from shame, so that only six could 
any longer be seen.*8 The Milky Way appears as the 
division of the seasons somewhere in East Africa, I think. 
Turning to the sun and moon, we find the ascription of a 
masculine gender to the moon and feminine to the sun 1s 
widespread outside Assam. The Semang of Malay make the 
sun female.*® The Oraons of Chota Nagpur make the moon 
masculine, and so do the Fijians; and so also some of 
the early Scandinavians,*? while the moon is masculine and 
the sun feminine in western Germany ; so also the Eskimo, 
who appear to follow the Khasi in ascribing to the moon 


36 H, I. Marshall, The Kaven People of Burma, p. 53. 37 Loc. cit. 
38 W. Smith, Smaller Classical Dictionary, s.v. ‘ Pleiades.’ 


2 WwW. W. Skeat and C.O. Blagden, The Pagan Tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, vol. ii. p. 202. 


40 Man in India, vol. 1. p. 303, (Dec. 1921). 
41 J. G. Frazer, The Belief in Immortality etc., vol. i. p. 67. 
4° N. Kershaw, Stories and Ballads of the Far Past, pp. 25, 223 n. 
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an illicit desire for the sun, in this case his sister, who throws 
soot instead of ashes in his face.4* Thisstory brings us back 
again to the interchange of functions between the moon and 
the sun, on account of the noxious heat thoughtlessly if not 
maliciously indulged in by the former. There seems to 
be an echo of the Mishmi version in the Santal story of the 
sun and moon recorded by Bompas,“ though, as with the 
'Mishmi, they make the sun masculine. The Nicobarese 
have the story of the interchange of functions,“ and the 
Malays a tradition which suggests it.“ The Igorot of the 
Philippines clearly have had it,#? as Lumawig turned one 
of two suns into a moon for the benefit of mankind. 

The dung or ashes of the Naga version becomes a hare 
elsewhere,—(there are no hares in the Naga Hills). In 
Ceylon it is a hare which is thrown (by Buddha) at the moon, 
as also in Mexico,*® while the hare is associated with the 
moon in Burma and Japan, as well as apparently in parts of 
Africa. In Melanesia, however, where again there are 
presumably no hares, the thing thrown is a yam mash ° 
or hot leaves. The underlying idea is, however, the same 
throughout. The orb of day was much too hot, and so he 
had his face daubed and his functions exchanged with those 
of the orb of the night. Moreover the idea seems hardly 
of a kind to originate independently in many different 
places. On the other hand, the description of the objects 
Seen in the moon’s face as a tree, which has been here 
noted of the Thado Kuki, and the Angami, Rangpang, and 


** Peschel, quoted by Skeat and Blagden, of. cit., vol. ii. 203 n. 
“C. H. Bompas, Folklore of the Santal Parganas, pp. 402 et seq. 
“ The Indian Antiquary, Aug. 1921. 

“F. Ratzel, History of Mankind, vol. i. p. 478. 

“A. E, Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot, p. 216. 

““ The Statesman, Sept. 12th, 1923. 

® Man, vol. xviii. (1918) p. 169. 

*R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 348. 

*tE. Hadfield, Among the Natives of the Loyalty Group, p. 232. 
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some Ao Nagas in Assam, appears to be the sort of idea 
that might easily arise simultaneously in different parts of 
the world with no connection at all. He would be a rash 
man who would state that if ‘‘ X”’ saw a likeness to a tree 
in the markings on the moon ‘‘ Y"’ having the same idea 
in another continent must have got it from ‘“‘ X.” On 
the contrary, if the likeness between the markings and a 
tree is clear enough to be observed by ‘‘ X”’ it is clear 
enought to be observed by ‘“‘ Y’”’ also. One cannot, there- 
fore, attach much importance to the fact that the Poly- 
nesians also regard the markings on the moon’s surface as 
a tree.52 Still, it is worth noting in this connection that a 
remarkable coincidence seems to exist between the Maori 
story of a man in the moon and a Scandinavian version in 
that in both versions the victim seems to have been fetching 
water by night at the time of his abduction. In the Maori 
version the water fetcher climbed a tree to escape the 
moon, when the tree fell on to the moon’s surface with the 
climber. Can the introduction of water be traceable to 
something suggested by the vivid reflection of the moon so 
often seen in that element? If so, it seems suggestive 
again of the Mishmi theory of the moon having got her face 
muddy by being thrown into a pond. Further, the tree 
stories seem linked up with the interchange of function 
stories by the Palaung view of the fierce heat of the moon 
as intercepted and kept from damaging the earth by the 
banyan trees growing on the moon’s face.5# 

Turning to the causation of eclipses, the Angami notion 
that an eclipse takes place when the orb is repaying a loan 
of borrowed light or heat, seems possibly to be present in a 
garbled form among the Munda of Chota Nagpur, who state 
that the eclipse is caused by the orb’s being surrounded by 
the emissaries of God, dunning the orb for the debt of the 


52 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, vol. ili. p. 171. 
53 Mrs. L. Milne, The Home of an Eastern Clan, p. 365. 
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Mundas, though why there should be debts due between 
the orb and mankind and of what sort they are is not 
stated. Whether the idea is to be found anywhere else or 
not I do not know, but the idea of the orb’s being devoured 
iscommon enough, of course. In China,®5 Siam,§*and among 
the Subanos of the Philippines,5? and the Semang of the 
Malay Peninsula ®8 it is a dragon that devours it. 

In Manchuria, in China again,® and among the Karens 
of Burma ® it is a dog, as in some parts of Assam, while 
the idea that it is a spirit that devours the orb spreads 
from Hindustan ® through the Malay Peninsula, where it is 
held at any rate by the Besisi,*® Mantra,“ and the Negrito 
Sakai, to Polynesia,** and the same idea seems to have 
extended to Italy, where Livy ®’ writes cum aere crepitu, 
qualis in defectu Lunae silenti nocte fier solet, clamorem 
edidisse, no doubt to frighten the spirit into letting the 
moon go, exactly as is done in the Assam hills. Perhaps 
we have the real key to this explanation of eclipses in the 
Palaung view of the sun, the moon, and the dark orb 
which crosses them, as the three heavenly orbs, originally 
brothers, who fought over their food. While on the subject 
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of the moon, I may refer in passing to the fact that the 
growth of plants in Assam, as all over the world, 1s 
regarded as varying with the phases of the moon. This, 
however, would seem again to be merely the result of 
common observation of a natural process, since the latest 
researches into the germination of plants seem to show 
that polarised light, like that of the moon, hastens the 
dissolution of starch grains and so aids the germination of 
seed. Indeed it seems just conceivable that the theories 
of the one time excessive heat of the moon may have been 
falsely deduced from some actual knowledge of the con- 
duciveness of lunar light to germination. This idea seems 
the less extravagant when one realises that the Chinese 
practised or practise as an ordinary method of testing in 
court the legitimacy of offspring a coalescence of blood 
test of the same sort as one recently suggested for that 
purpose as a result of the most modern investigations of 
the human blood. 

Like some Assam tribes mentioned, the Chinese regard 
parhelia as portents of evil. I should also perhaps notice 
in passing the Naga theory of successive layers of sky 
worlds. This view is held by the Ao? and by the Lhota 
Nagas,’ and it is also held by the Chinese? and by some, 
at any rate, of the Polynesians. One is, of course, 
familiar with the expression ‘‘ Seventh Heaven,’’ but the 
Chinese and Polynesians agree in making it ten. 

As regards the rainbow, I mentioned that it appeared to 
be regarded by Nagas as the ‘“‘ Bridge of the spirits.” 
This is probably a widespread idea. It is found in the 
Andamans, where it is regarded as the bridge by which the 
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dead visit their friends on earth, and the same idea 
appears to be held among the Dusun of Borneo.7* In the 
society Islands the Heavenly Twins descended from the 
sky to earth by the rainbow,” which is likewise familiar to 
us in Classical mythology as the path of Iris, the Messenger 
of the Gods. Likewise in Teutonic mythology the rainbow 
appears as the bridge of the gods into heaven,” and also of 
the dead.” It is, no doubt, this aspect of the rainbow 
as the path of spirits that causes it to be forbidden to point 
the finger at it, as the distribution of this taboo seems 
much the same as that of the belief that the rainbow is 
the path of the spirits. Thus we find it forbidden in 
Germany (Brunswick), and China,8° among the Karen of 
Burma,®! and the Dusun of Borneo,®* in the last two cases 
the penalty being a lost or withered finger as with the 
Nagas, and also among the Lifuans of the Loyalty Islands,® 
where the penalty is the death of the offender’s mother. 

In the case of earthquakes the explanations given in 
Assam seem to have no particular relation to those else- 
where, unless the one which ascribes it to the movements 
of a great serpent encircling the earth is to be connected 
with the great serpent Mitgard of Scandinavian mythology, 
which seems not impossible. The results ascribed to an 
earthquake all over Assam do, however, reappear in the 
Loyalty Islands, where again earthquakes lead to short 
crops, but not, as we are told, owing to the flight of the 
frightened rice spirit, but owing to the actual abstraction 
of the yam roots by the spirit below who shakes the ground 
in the process.™ 


%A.R. Brown, The Andaman Islanders. 

%*jJ.H N. Evans, op. cit., pp. 51 et. seq. 
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The question now arises as to whether any conclusion 
can be drawn from the rather heterogeneous information 
collected in this paper. At any rate one or two facts seem 
to emerge. As regards the constellations, there seems to 
be little cohesion or identity of ideas among the various 
Assam tribes, and such ideas as exist seem to have com- 
paratively little connection with the ideas of other people. 

In the case of the sun and moon, however, there 1s a 
tradition of a time when the moon was the hotter of the two, 
and of an interchange of functions between the two, effected 
generally by throwing something into the moon, which 
seems fairly constant throughout Assam hill tribes, and this 
tradition extends to the Nicobars, Burma, Malaya, the 
Philippines, the Pacific, and apparently South America, 
and this particular idea, coupled as it seems to be with the 
ascription of a masculine gender to the moon, which seems 
to extend to North Europe via Mongolia, is not of a nature 
which suggests independent invention as any but the most 
improbable of explanations possible. 

In the case of the rainbow, again, we have a taboo on 
pointing with the finger which extends from Germany to 
the Loyalty Islands, while in the case of earthquakes there 
seems to be much less cohesion of ideas. 

It is further obvious that those ideas which show the 
most cohesion and the clearest trace of a wide distribution 
are ideas about the sun, the moon, and the rainbow, which 
are more or less constant phenomena, whereas the con- 
stellations are invisible for half the year and consequently, 
except in certain localities, are not phenomena of ordinary 
and frequent experience. Considering the isolation of the 
Assam tribes, until quite recent years, one is perhaps 
justified in ascribing the former group of ideas to some 
pre-migratory origin, the latter ideas with regard to less 
perceptible or less obvious phenomena having been de- 
veloped by different groups for themselves at a later date. 
Whether these pre-migratory ideas are Caucasian or 
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Mongolian in origin I do not presume to guess. Both 
stocks are credited with having contributed to the racial 
composition of Assam, Indonesia, and the Pacific, as well as 
of Northern Europe. One school would perhaps attribute 
these ideas as to the sun and moon to gold-seekers from 
Egypt, and I can conceive of the degradation of the moon 
to an inferior position being interpreted as the survival of 
a tradition of the overthrow of a lunar by a solar race, but 
the fact that the sun is so often the female seems to militate 
against this, and I do not myself find either idea particularly 
convincing, and must be content to leave the question as 
it is for the present, awaiting the collection of additional 
data. My own inclination is, I confess, to look to China ~ 
for the distributing centre of most of these beliefs. 
J. H. Hutton. 


THE CULT OF SANT-IAGO AT COMPOSTELA. 


BY H. W. HOWES. 


(Read at Meeting, 21st Fanuary, 1925.) 


Proressor H. J. FLeureE has written that in the North- 
west of Spain ‘‘ it would seem that, with the building of 
the great stone monuments, the neighbourhood of Santiago 
da Compostela began that tradition of sanctity which 
developed so richly in Christian times. In that remote 
period it was perhaps already a focus behind a number of 
little landing places like St. David’s in Wales or like Carnac 
in Brittany, and no doubt it was soon in touch with 
these.”"4 In a notable article in Folk-Lore,? Mr Peake 
investigated this suggestion and advanced several reasons 
in support based upon various scattered items of evidence. 

At the instigation of Dr. Fleure, fortified with valuable 
advice from Mr. Peake, I went to Galicia in 1923, to carry 
out further investigations. The results are here set down, 
together with the additional information on the cult which 
I have collected during the past year. 

Throughout Galicia, and especially along the littoral, 
there is an abundance of stone monuments, which are the 
object of veneration, despite clerical admonitions, on the 
part of the peasantry. The belief in the curative value of 
stones is widespread, as is also the belief in the virtue of 
fire. The tradition of La Compafta® is strongest near 


1H. J. Fleure, Human Geography in Western Europe, p. 91. 
3 «« Santiago. The Evolution of a Patron Saint,’’ Folk-Lore, vol. xxx. 
pp. 208-26. 
® Antea, p. 96. 
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megaliths, and it is important to note that the majority 
of the megaliths are situate in districts where gold and tin 
were probably found in large quantities in early times. 
The accompanying map, showing the distribution of minerals 
and megaliths, demonstrates that they occur along lines 
which apparently meet at Santiago, a fact I shall have 
occasion to refer to later. 

Set in a mountain frame, standing upon a low hill, and 
watered by the Sar and Sarela, is the Jerusalem of Spain. 
Through the valley of the Sar it has access to the sea. 
It was this city on a hill which was chosen, according to 
pious tradition, as the final resting-place of the Son of 
Thunder. For the details of the supposed origin of the 
legend I would refer those interested to Mr. Peake’s article, 
and to the ‘‘ Codex Calixtinus.’’5 It would seem that the 
sudden discovery of the body at the dawn of the ninth 
century was connected with the Christian campaign against 
the Moors. I would suggest that it is not improbable that 
the legend of St. James being the Apostle of, and being 
buried in, Spain was constructed with the definite object 
of rousing the Christian hosts to greater efforts. Possibly 
it was invented. to stimulate military. zeal by presenting 
the Christians with Christian imitations of Mecca (Santiago), 
Jiddah (Padrén), Mount Arafat (Pico Sacro), and Mahomet 
(Sant Iago). 

There are many versions of the legend of St. James, 
but the essentials are the same in all. One account of the 
carrying of the body of the saint from Palestine to Galicia 
is found in the eleventh-century work of the first Archbishop 
of Compostela, Diego Gelmirez, known as the Historia 
Compostelana, According to this account, eleven years 
after Christ’s Crucifixion St. James was decapitated by 
order of Herod. The disciples conveyed the body to 
Joppa, where a ship was found provided with the necessaries 


4 Loc. cit., pp. 213-4. 
5 Cf. J. Bédier, Les legendes épiques, Paris (1912), vol. iii. pp. 39-182. 
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for a long voyage. Embarking, the disciples with their 
precious charge sang hymns of praise. Favoured by wind 
and wave they eventually reached Iria, at the mouth of 
the Ulla, Galicia. Taking the body ashore, they sang the 
In mare viae tuae et semitae tuae in aquis multis. The 
cortege then proceeded to a spot some eight miles distant 
called Libredon. Here they found a stone idol, much 
venerated by the pagans. Close by was a cave containing 
iron tools, and these were used for digging a grave, and 
smashing the idol. Thus it will be seen that we have a 
tradition of stone worship, and the presence of iron tools 
on the spot which became Santiago de Compostela. 
Gelmirez goes on to tell us that the tomb was made from 
the broken pieces of the idol. It must have been of huge 
dimensions, because an oratory was also built from the 
stones. According to Gelmirez the result was the rapid 
conversion of the local pagans. In passing, I would 
suggest that Gelmirez knew of the persistent local venera- 
tion of stones and monuments, and constructed his version 
of the legend accordingly. Meanwhile, Athanasius and 
Theodosius, two of St. James’ disciples, guarded the 
sepulchre, while the remainder of the band scattered to 
preach the Gospel in various parts of Spain. This account 
is important because Gelmirez was the first Archbishop of 
Santiago, and therefore especially interested in the best 
presentation of the story of the Apostle’s burial in Galicia. 

But perhaps more interesting to archaeologists and 
students of folklore is the modern work of D. Antonio Lopez 
Ferreiro, Born in 1837, Canon Ferreiro devoted the best years 
of his life to researches into the origin and history of the 
shrine, and between 1898 and 1910 he produced the various 
volumes of a wonderful work on the history of the cathedral.¢ 
On the subject of the translation of the Apostle’s body from 
Iria inland, he states that near Iria lived a powerful and 


‘A. L. Ferreiro, Historia de la Santa A. M. Iglesia de Santiago de 
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rich widow called Lupa, who owned great tracts of land on 
either bank of the Sar. Her home was the Castro Lupario. 
She met the disciples, and told them to go to the high 
conical peak called Monte Illicino, and there to seize the 
druids, and dig a grave for the Apostle. Reaching the 
mountain the disciples commenced the ascent. However, 
their way was barred by a great serpent which was the 
terror of the neighbourhood. So they made the sign of 
the Cross, and the savage thing burst and died. They 
continued their advance, apparently in search of bulls to 
carry the body to its final resting-place. 

Here I would pause to consider one or two points which 
are of some interest. The Monte Illicino is the Pico Sacro, 
famous for its legends of dragons and gold. In fact, up to 
quite recent times the peasantry believed that a cave in 
the mountain was a mansion of Lupa. The serpent or 
dragon is discussed by Borlase,? and he comes to the con- 
clusion that the legend of Monte Illicino answers exactly 
to that of Croagh Patrick in Ireland. 

Continuing Ferreiro’s story, we learn that the disciples 
tore down druidical altars, and that two bulls and a cart 
were obtained. Placing the holy body in the cart, the 
bulls were allowed to go wherever they wished. For five 
hours they slowly wended their way towards the region 
known as Amaia. On reaching it the bulls stopped, and 
taking this as a divine sign the disciples made the prepara- 
tions for burial. The spot was almost equidistant from 
two Roman roads, about ten kilometres from _ each. 
Ferreiro considers that the early name was Amaaea 
(or ‘‘ of the Amaaeos’”’), perhaps derived from the Celtic 
amaeth signifying labourer or cultivator. The Welsh word 
amaethwr means cultivator. 

I feel that there is interest in the fact that the disciples 
went to the Pico Sacro and thence to what is now Santiago. 
Perhaps it indicates a prehistoric way. This theory is, 
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in my opinion, supported by a number of facts. In the 
first place the Castro Lupario, outside Iria, is a pre-Roman 
earthwork. Not far distant is the Pico Sacro. Its conical 
peak would stand out clearly as a landmark to the early 
users of such a way. On the slopes of the mountain the 
druids held sway, and it would appear that on a low hill 
near by was a tribe of people engaged in cultivation. 
Possibly this way was a line along which men from the 
sea came to exchange goods with the cultivators. 

Ferreiro goes on to discuss the form of the sepulchre, 
and says that it appears to have been of the type known as 
arca or mdmoa. The last two names are those used locally 
to denote tumular dolmens. Leeds says that mdmoas may 
“belong to the class of simple passage dolmens.’’& The 
Canon says that in early days it was known as “ Arca 
Mamorica”’ or ‘‘ Arca Marmorea,’’ 7.e. an arca made of 
marble. It was divided into two compartments, divided by 
a wall of rubble work, covered over with a kind of plaster. 
The innermost chamber contained the body. Above the 
mound stood an altar of marble. A word as to the use of 
the name of the sepulchre: all the Diplomas granted by the 
kings to the cathedral of Santiago during the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries refer to the tomb by either of these 
names, or by their plural. For example, Don Alfonso III., 
ina Diploma dated 17th August, 883, says ‘‘ de loco, arcis 
marmoreis, ubi corpus sct. beati patront nostri Facobt Apostolt 
requiescit.’’ In this part of the legend, as also in the portion 
to which I am now going to pass, there is more than a sug- 
gestion of the grafting of a Christian story on a pagan stem. 

From 44 A.D., the date of the burial according to pious 
historians, the sepulchre was apparently forgotten, the 
druids left the Pico Sacro, and the Celtic tribe of Amaaeos 
seems to have quickly moved elsewhere. Then in 813 a.p. 
a sensational thing happened. Theodomir, Bishop of Iria 
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Flavia, received news that strange things were occurring in 
a wood on the wild hill of Libredon (or Liberum Donum). 
It was said that an anchorite of the small village of San 
Fiz de Solovio had seen a supernatural light and heard 
celestial music over the top of a high oak-tree in the middle 
of a copse. The bishop, accompanied by his canons, 
proceeded to the copse, and on the 25th July, 813, being 
convinced that the reports were true, ordered digging to 
commence. After some labour a pagan stone idol was 
revealed. Then a crypt containing iron tools for cutting 
stone was found. With the tools the workmen destroyed 
the idol, and in so doing discovered that underneath was 
a cave, supported by two arches. Under a small altar was 
a sarcophagus covered with a stone slab, at each end of 
which was another stone coffin. Removing the slab, the 
excavators found the body of St. James. In the two other 
coffins were two of the saint’s disciples. All doubts were 
set at rest by the finding of the notice, ‘ Here lies St. 
James, son of Zebedee and Salome, brother of St. John, 
whom Herod beheaded in Jerusalem; he came by sea 
borne by his disciples to Iria Flavia, and from thence on a. 
car drawn by oxen of the Lady Lupa, owner of these states, 
whose oxen would not pass on any further.” King Alfonso 
IJ. was informed, and went to Iria, ‘‘ ordered a little church 
made of mud and stone to be erected on the very spot 
which was so consecrated, and endowed it with three miles 
of land round the resting-place.’’ ® Pope Leo III. informed 
Christendom of the joyful news, and ere long there grew up 
around Alfonso’s rude edifice the town known as Santiago 
de Compostela. The bishop moved his see from Iria to 
the new town, which soon commenced its long history as a 
pilgrim centre of Western Europe. 

Without doubt the legend I have detailed has relation 
to the worship of stones. By this I mean that it is very 
difficult to see how much of the legend is Christian and what 


*R. L. Lopéz, Through Galicia to Santiago of Compostela, p. 18. 
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quantity pagan. In my opinion, the early advertisers of the 
shrine, and I feel that advertisers and inventors were probably 
the same people, endeavoured to draw the stone-worshipping 
Gallegans from their pagan practices by ‘‘ sublimating ”’ 
their form of worship. The idea of a Mecca may have been 
suggested later, though I think it was simultaneous. The 
whole legend appears to have little foundation, though 
students incline to the view that it helps to show that 
Galicia was important in prehistoric times. 

I now pass to a consideration of the megaliths around 
and evidences of their presence within Santiago de Com- 
postela, for this may assist in the appreciation of the fact 
that we are dealing with a place which was of importance 
inearly days. The city itself is on a hill, 360 feet in height, 
in the centre of a fertile plain and watered by two streams. 
Together with its encircling mountains, and the easy access 
to the Atlantic, it would prove an ideal settlement for early 
folk. Up to the present, the legend is the only evidence I 
have offered to prove that Santiago was built on the site of 
an ancient settlement. Therefore, I propose to give special 
attention to the Pico Sacro, with its megalithic remains 
and its interesting legends. 

Situated some twelve kilometres south-east of Santiago, 
it is 2000 feet high. Its conical peak is most striking, and, 
differing in shape from the mountains in which it is set, 
would have impressed early man in this region. In all 
probability it was sacred in very remote times. One 
reason might be that its curious shape filled prehistoric 
man with awe, and so led him to worship it. Scattered 
all over its slopes are numbers of small stones, some in lines, 
others in circles, and a number of dolmens. Locally they 
are held to have been connected with druidical ritual, and 
even to-day are held in regard by the peasantry. Moreover, 
the Gallegan belief in the curative power of particular rocks 
and stones appears here in a special form. In most parts of 
the country peasants rub the affected part against a stone, 
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but the cure is sought for in a different manner in the case 
of the Pico Sacro. Until quite recently it was customary 
for sick persons to make the ascent in order to place an 
offering of bread on the highest point they could reach. 
With eyes fixed on the summit the afflicted one would cry 
out the following : 

‘* Picosagro! Picosagro! Sdname deste mal qu'en trago.” 

He or she would depart in the firm belief that their 
malady would be cured. I am inclined to think that the 
very act of offering food to the mountain was an acknow- 
ledgement of the superior virtue of the holy peak over 
ordinary stones. The origin of the practice is evidently 
very ancient, and seems to bear out my contention that the 
Pico Sacro was early venerated. But I would go further 
than this. Having seen the mountain and studied MSS. 
relating to it, it is my belief that 1t was worshipped because 
it was productive of gold. My enquiries on this subject 
are not yet complete, but the evidences of the working of 
gold which I now present are, at least, very suggestive. 
Geologically, the formation of the mountain is of a kind that 
would produce gold. Herr Schulz says, ‘‘ The remarkable 
cone of the Pico-Sagro, with its elongated crest, measuring 
a mile and half in length, and traversed by the river Ulla, 
is composed of white semi-crystalline quartz, and quartz- 
hyalin.”’ 1° 

Below the summit is found the famous cavern of the 
Pico Sacro. That it was used as a mine by the Romans is 
beyond doubt. Pieces of brickwork that have been found 
have been classified as Roman. In 1915, my friend Dr. 
Manuel Vidal Rodriquez, professor at Santiago, endeavoured 
to explore the cavern, but with no success. In his new 
book #4 on the Shrine of St. James, Dr. Rodriquez says that 
he has come to the conclusion that the best account of 


10G, Schulz in a letter to the Société Geologique de France, May 
30th, 1834. 
11M. V. Rodriquez, La Tumba del Apostol Santiago (Santiago, 1924). 
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the cavern is contained in a report to the Spanish Royal 
Historical Academy, sent some twenty years ago by the 
sr. Vizconde de San Alberto. It states that, ‘‘ The entrance 
is almost circular, and is a little higher than a man. For 
some distance there is a slight rise, probably with the idea 
of preventing flooding from the outside. At the end of 
the rise is a huge cavity, resembling the wide part of a 
funnel, from which a pit goes down to a depth of from 
16-20 metres. At this point are a number of galleries, 
some ascending, some lateral, but none of any height. 
It is difficult to walk along any of them. On all sides of 
the galleried pit are niches in the rock, which were used 
by men to stand in. The mineral, as it was extracted from 
the bottom of the pit, was handed from man to man. 
With ropes tied round our waists, and let down by workmen, 
we tried to investigate the bottom of the pit, but it was 
fruitless, as it was filled with stones. For innumerable years 
it has been the practice for people to throw stones into it 
for the sake of the peculiar sound that results.” 

We want to know for certain what mineral was extracted, 
as it may lead to some interesting developments. This is 
a matter to which I am trying to give some attention. 

The peasants believe that after walking along several 
galleries one comes to a wonderful hall, the entrance to 
which is defended by a monster with a human face. It 
has a hatchet raised ready to attack any one who dares to 
approach. In the centre of the hall is a fountain, with pipes 
of gold. From it there is an unceasing flow of mercury. 
Beyond the main hall is a smaller-one, which is lined with 
tombs. Some say that the cavern is Queen Lupa’s mansion, 
and that a half-human monster guards her hidden treasure. 
Celtic scholars are familiar with this type of legend. 

I consider that the Pico Sacro once played an important 
Part in the cult of the dead, and, as has been mentioned, 
there is a strong suggestion of gold-mining in the cavern. 
In the latter connection I would quote Justinian, who says, 
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‘In hujus gentis finibus sacer mons est quem ferro violare, 
nefas habetur, sed si quando fulgure terra proscissa est, 
quae in his locis assidua res est detectum aurum velut De 
munus colligere permittetur”’ (i.e. ‘In the territory of this 
race 1S a sacred mountain, to strike which with iron is 
considered an impious act, but if at any time the earth is 
cleft by lightning, it will be allowed to gather the exposed 
gold as a gift from the god”’). 

Most of the mountains round Santiago possess megaliths. 
North-west of the city is the height known as Figuerias, 
which has three circles of small stones round its crest. 
Probably it was a castro. At a distance of ten kilometres 
northward from Santiago is Fecha, on the slopes of which 
are the remains of a huge castro. It has great lengths of 
walls, a ditch, and a counter-ditch, and is covered with 
numbers of broken stones. In the middle is a dolmen. 
In fact, within a radius of about twenty kilometres from the 
city there are numerous megalithic remains, which suggests 
a concentration of early man in this region. 

As far as the legend of St. James is concerned, Padrén, 
the Iria Flavia of the Romans, possesses a number of stones 
some of which have associations with the coming of a 
saint to preach the gospel in Galicia, and others with the 
arrival of his body from Joppa. Having visited Padrén, 
I feel that Mr. Peake }? has said everything that is essential 
on this subject. However, it might be useful if I set on 
record one or two things I observed in and around this 
little fishing village. In the old Collegiate Church of Iria 
is a stone coffin. It is-placed on the gospel side of the 
chancel, and is said to contain the incorrupt body of 
one of the early bishops. While examining the interior 
of the church an old priest told me that the peasants 
bring epileptic children to the church to be cured. The 
sick child is laid at sundown on the lid of the stone 
coffin, and remains there till sunrise next morning. The 


12 Toc. cit. 
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parents keep vigil through the night. This instance 
seems to be yet another survival of the cult of stones. 
Underneath the altar of the parish church at Padrén 
one can still see the rock to which the disciples are said to 
have fastened their boat when they brought the body of 
the saint up the river Ulla. Despite the fact that many 
Spanish writers consider it to be the pedestal of a Roman 
statue, ‘‘ Patronen,”’ as this stone is called, appeared to me 
to be a roughly-hewn menhir. Perhaps the Roman letters 
carved on one of its four surfaces were inscribed during or 
after the Roman occupation of Galicia. The top of the 
stone is slightly hollowed. When examining it an old man 
volunteered an explanation. He said that the pagans sacri- 
ficed on the top, and that he had heard some people say that 
the hollow had been caused by the burning of incense by the 
pagans. Crossing the bridge near the church I ascended the 
Monte de San Gregorio. On its slopes can be seen a spring 
of pure water, which, say the pious, flows to mark the spot 
where St. James rested during the course of his Apostolic 
labours. Very striking are some rough granite boulders 
situated on a ledge, and believed to have formed the pulpit 
of thesaint. Other stones are associated with his offering of 
bloodless sacrifice. On this hill are two slabs of rock which 
practically touch. To pass between them is to obtain good 
fortune. Thus it is clear that all the places associated with 
St. James at Padrén are connected with the cult of stones. 
The pilgrim of the Middle Ages'had not completed his pil- 
grimage till he had visited the various holy spots at Padrén. 

Special attention must be devoted to Santiago itself. 
If it be true that the legend of St. James is based on the 
ancient cult of stones, then we should look for evidences of 
the survivals of stone worship, in Christian form, within 
the city itself. Moreover, we should seek for signs of its 
importance in days prior to a.p. 44. The results of my 
investigations will, I hope, show that there are good reasons 
for thinking that such evidences exist. 
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Within Santiago is the street of the Castro, and in different 
parts of the city evidences have been found of a great fort, 
which probably dominated the plain on which it was placed. 
Local archaeologists are still at work on the matter, but all 
agree that there was a castro, and that it was pre-Roman 
and of huge dimensions. If this be so, and I know of no 
reason for thinking otherwise, it is certain that it would 
not rise without the powerful strength of many men, 
nor would it be built without continuous labour stretching 
over a long period. Surely, this implies the presence of 
many men thereabouts. A defence work of the castro type 
implies a settlement within its walls, so that the Santiagan 
castro supports the idea of a very early settlement on the 
site of the present city. There is no evidence that Santiago 
was a Roman stronghold, though there is no doubt that at 
the foot of the Pico Sacro there was a Roman town called 
Asseconia. _It is safe then to say that upon the basis of 
the present state of knowledge on the matter, the castro 
was of pre-Roman origin. This is somewhat important, 
because the vast majority of the Galician castros are pre- 
Roman, though the Roman invaders invariably utilised 
them for their own defence purposes. 

As I have previously stated, the mdmoa is the other 
principal type of megalith found in Galicia. It is not 
unlikely that the tradition of sanctity which developed 
round the shrine of St. James began round a beloved 
funeral monument or mdmoa. The legend itself seems to 
suggest it. Moreover, the oldest gate in Santiago is that 
of the Madmoa. The gate has disappeared, but the name 
persists. Possibly this may be regarded as more than cir- 
cumstantial evidence for believing that a castro and a mdmoa 
existed on the hill, the mdmoa within the castro. The posi- 
tion of the gate is interesting. It was at the south end of the 
city, and the road through it led to another castro across the 
Sar, near the present Rocha bridge. More interesting still 
is the fact that this was the road to the Pico Sacro. 
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All the above facts seem to point to a distinct prehistoric 
connection between the Pico Sacro, the mdmoa, and the 
castro. 

At this juncture it will be well to consider the origin of 
the word Compostela or Compostella, for I believe that it 
will help us with the problem of the mdémoa. The name 
Compostella does not appear before the tenth century. 
A document of 913 has the words ‘‘ quod situm est un urbe 
compostella.”” Many people hold that the word refers to 
the Star of Libredon, signifying ‘‘ The Field of the Star.” 
Personally, I feel that this is not the correct derivation. 
Gelmirez says, according to Mr. Peake, that the place was 
known by various names such as ‘locum sanctum,” 
“Liberum donum,” or ‘‘ Compositum Telus.” In Mr. 
Peake’s opinion it is probable that ‘‘ Compostella’’ was 
used prior to the discovery ot the Apostle’s body. I agreé, 
but would suggest that it was probably in the form of a 
shortened form of ‘‘ compositum,’’ and not in the present 
form. Father Bede Jarrett, O.P.,1* believes that the name 
isa diminutive of composta (established), in reference to the 
stronghold (civitatella) of the city. This idea is interesting 
in that, if a fact, it would be supported by the evidence of 
the remains of the great castro at Compostela, and certainly 
supports the idea that Compostela or Compostella was in 
use before the finding of the Apostle’s body. Dr. Don Amor 
Ruibal,* Professor of the Pontifical University of Santiago, 
published not many years ago an article in which he 
combated the traditional etymology of Compostela, anc 
maintains that it is in the verb componere, when used in 
the sense of ‘‘ to bury,” that it has its origin. He holds 
that the word comes from compostum, the abridged form 
of compositum, similar to loquor and loquela, medéor and 
médula, tueor and tutéla, fari and fobella. That is to say, 


4 Bede Jarrett, Article on Santiago in The Catholic Encyclopedia. 
“DPD. A. Ruibal, Article in special edition of Diario de Galicia of the 
Holy Year, 1909, 25th July. 
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the word Compostela comes from the root of the supine 
compostum, and the suffix ela that signifies the action or 
result of the action of the verb. One argument of Dr. 
Ruibal is very important. He points out that the name 
is neither unique nor peculiar to Santiago, which it ought 
to be if it symbolises the event of the apparition of the 
Star of Libredon. There are places within and outside 
Galicia designated Compostela, and no one suggests that 
each of these places bears a name signifying ‘‘ The Field of 
the Star.’’ On the contrary, granting that the said word 
indicates place of burial, the existence of such a place-name 
in various parts does not offer much difficulty. 

Burial-places in Galicia in early times were designated 
Mdmoa or Arca, and Dr. Ruibal’s conclusion is that 
Compostela in Santiago de Compostela was used by wav 
of variation from the prevailing Arca or Madmoa. He also 
points out that Arca Marmorica and Compostela both 
signify burial-place. In leaving this matter I feel that 
Dr. Ruibal has made a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the origin of the city. 

I turn now to the ceremonies at the Apostle’s shrine. 
Miss Meakin # has furnished us with a description of them 
as carried out by Archbishop Juan Arias in the thirteenth 
century. ‘‘The custodian of the altar and a priest, 
standing erect with rods in their hands, called up the bands 
of pilgrims in turn, according to their nationality, and in 
their own language, and told them to group themselves 
round the priest who was to hand them the indulgences 
they had gained by their pilgrimages. Each pilgrim 
received a sharp rap from the rod as he passed. As soon 
as Divine worship was over (that is the portion which they 
attended), the pilgrims proceeded to lay their offerings 
before the altar, and then went to venerate the chain. 
Sanchez thinks this was the chain by which the Jews 
secured their prisoners. After the chain came the crown, 


15 A, Meakin, Galicia, The Switzerland of Spain (1909). 
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the hat, the staff, the knife, the stone. It seems that even 
the hatchet with which St. James was beheaded lay upon 
the altar when Baron de Rozmilal made his pilgrimage in 
1465.” The pilgrims then went to Padrén, and many to 
the barca of Our Lady, a rocking stone near Cape Finisterre. 

In jubilee years the pilgrims to Santiago pass through the 
Holy Door, regaled by Gallegan folk-songs rendered by 
blind peasants who stand at the entrance. 

There are several unofficial ceremonies within the 
cathedral. It is customary to climb to the back of the altar 
and kiss the stone figure of the apostle. Peasants go to 
the central shaft of the Gate of Glory, and place their 
fingers and thumb of the right hand in depressions in the 
masonry. They believe that it is conducive to good health. 
At the base of the shaft is the carved head of the sculptor, 
Mateo. Upon this many rest their heads as a sort of 
insurance against mental afflictions. These customs seem 
to show that the cult of stones is dying hard in this region. 

A journey through Santiago is of great interest. For 
example, in the ancient convent of St. Pelayo is kept a 
rough altar stone and its supporting column, said to have 
been brought to this place by the Apostle’s disciples. The 
Soul’s Chapel was built to calm down spirits which were in 
the habit of appearing near the Monastery of St. Lawrence, 
ina thick wood of old oak-trees. 

If one happens to be walking in the city on the 25th July 
one meets the Giants and Dwarfs. The mention of this 
event I have left to this stage because it is of some im- 
portance. They are known by the names of Gigantones y 
Cabezudos (‘‘ Giants and Big-Heads"’), and they are an 
essential feature of the celebrations of the Patronal feast. 
The giants are six in number, and are supposed to represent 
the chief races of the world, members of which have visited 
theshrine. The two dwarfs are dressed in modern costume 
to represent the pilgrims of the year. It is difficult to find 
the date when Giants and Dwarfs were first used in the 
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celebrations. Certainly they were in 1660 and probably 
much earlier. On St. James’ Eve they go in procession 
through the streets, and on St. James’ Day execute a dance 
before the High Altar of the Cathedral. It seems to have 
no particular torm. After the dance they move out into 
the streets accompanied by pipers and drummers, and the 
dwarfs dance to amuse the populace. 

At Betanzos on the sea coast, there is a dance of dwarfs, 
while at Mellid, to the east of Santiago, they have a dance 
of ‘“‘Giants and Ninnies.”’ Up till recent times sacred 
dancing was common in Galicia, and it is only dying out 
on account of the expense. The custom seems pagan and 
very suggestive of stone circles. Probably it is very old, 
and may be the survival of an attempt to represent the 
meeting of the people of the plain with those of the sea. 

While on the subject of dancing, one must mention the 
ancient custom of dancing on the rocking stone of the 
barca at Finisterre, an act which apparently was of a 
religious nature; because, as previously stated, in the 
Middle Ages many pilgrims considered a visit there part 
of a pilgrimage.6 

The information I have presented will probably convince 
most people that there are very sound reasons for believing 
that the cult of Sant-Iago is merely the transferring of an 
ancient tradition into another channel. The tradition of 
sanctity is obviously pre-Christian, and the question arises 
as to why Santiago de Compostela was so early a sacred 
site. Already I have discussed several matters which 
might be held to answer this question—the peculiar situation 
of the city, a venerated burial-place, and the possibility 
of gold mining close by. However, a consideration of 
Santiago as a focal centre is necessary. Mr. Peake has said ” 
on this subject, ‘‘ the fact that it stood almost equidistant 

16H, W. Howes, ‘‘ A Galician Rocking Stone,’”’ Man, vol. xxv. (1925), 
p. 108. | 

7 Loc. cit. 
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from a number of ports in the north-west corner of Spain 
suggests that it might, even in prehistoric days, have 
been a great junction of roads, leading to them, and so, 
like Canterbury and St. Davids’, which are similarly 
situated, have become at an early date a sacred site both 
for pagan and Christian worship.”” To the northward and 
westward of the city are numerous rzas into which wash 
the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. These rzas allow the 
sea to penetrate some way inland. The upper parts offer 
protection from wind and wave. Within a radius of 70 
kilometres from Santiago are situated a number of small 
ports, mostly at the heads of rzas. The natural centre of 
roads from the ports is this city, as a glance at the 
accompanying map will show. Moreover, it is probable 
that in early times men came to Galicia by sea. Their 
ships would be frail, and the crews in daily fear of the 
unknown. To venture far from the coast would be to 
court disaster. I imagine that progress round Galicia would 
be from ria to ria. The shelters. offered would enable 
fresh water and food to be taken aboard. Thus a number 
of small ports would arise, situated as far inland as possible. 
With the development of trade came the need for a common 
centre. Santiago, I suggest, was that spot. It was easy 
of access from the coast,—the natural meeting-place of 
men from the mountain and men from the sea. 

The map shows the distribution of megaliths in Galicia, 
and that, for the most part, they are along lines which 
meet at Santiago. Further, the main lines are from the 
coast, with one fascinating line from Santiago, down the 
Sar valley, through Padrén, past Pontenedra, and then 
joining with the megaliths of northern Portugal. All are 
close to or along the coast. Curiously enough this line 
approximates to the Roman road from Braga.}8 


4% Owing to an error in the foreign map used for the outline, there is 
an error in the scale of distances on the map, and to obtain correct scale 
the number of miles indicated should be divided by four. 
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If we may assume that Santiago was a focal centre in | 


prehistoric days, there is no difficulty in understanding the 
development of a tradition of sanctity. A common centre 
would promote not only exchange of goods, but the exchange 
of ideas. As such it would tend to become a hallowed place. 
The benefactions of Nature round about might make a 
strong spiritual appeal, as would the striking and beautiful 
form of the Pico Sacro. Probably the illustrious dead 
were buried here, for it would seem that early people 
buried their dead near frequented ways, and the focal 
centre would form the natural burying place for their 
leaders. The probability of an important mdmoa having 
existed here seems to point in this direction. 

Having, so to speak, got behind the ecclesiastical story 
of Santiago de Compostela, it appears clear that the 
tradition of sanctity is pre-Christian. I have endeavoured 
to offer various reasons for this conclusion on what 1s 
scattered and scanty evidence. Nevertheless, I trust that 
in some small way I have contributed to the knowledge of 
the origin of the supposed shrine of St. James, and the cult 
of the Son of Thunder. 

I regret that I have nothing really new to say upon the 
elusive scallop shell, the pilgrim’s badge. Though I en- 
deavoured to discover clues by searching old documents 
I cannot say I was successful. My own view is that it was 
of some value to early prospectors. Possibly it, or a bronze 
implement made of that design, was used for mining, or 
the obtaining of alluvial gold in Galicia. Excavations in 
old workings may help to solve the problem, and I hope that 
I may be in a position before long to undertake this work. 


H. W. Howes. 


COLLECTANEA. 


GAELIC FOLKTALE. 


Tue Gaelic of the following tale, which has never been published 
before, is No. 29 in the tenth MS. volume of Highland tales 
brought together by J. F. Campbell of Islay, author of The 
Popular Tales of the West Highlands. It was committed to 
paper about 1859-60 by Hector MacLean, one of Islay’s most 
careful collectors. Ina note to tale No. 30 (published by me in 
The Wizard's Gillie in 1914), he says that he obtained tales Nos. 
28, 29, and 30 from Roderick MacLean, tailor, Ken Tangval, 
Isle of Barra, who had learned them from old men in South 
Uist about fifteen years before. One of these was Angus 
MacIntyre of Bornish, South Uist, who was about eighty years 
of age at the time and had since died. I hope to publish shortly 
the other contents of Islay’s volume, with translations and 
notes, 


The Bird’s Liver and the Sporran full of Gold. 


First of all, there was once a man, and he was a widower. 
And he married again. He had two boys by the first wife, and 
the eldest one of them said to his father,—‘‘ Father! we are 
going to travel through the world in order to do what we can 
for ourselves,—my stepmother is not good to us." Their father 
began to lament because they were parting from him. They 
left a farewell blessing with their father, and very sorrowful 
was he when they had gone. 

They set off, and, walking, pressed onwards. As they were 
passing by a dyke wall, what should they see ahead of them but 
a bird by the side of the dyke wall. Now the bird was wonder- 
fully beautiful, the like of it had never beenseen. They chased 
the bird and caught it. The younger one had tucked it under 
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his arm, when whom should they meet but a gentleman, a little 
way above his own house. 

The gentleman enquired what bird it was which the boy had 
there, tucked under his arm. He said that it was a bird which 
he had caught a little while ago. ‘‘ Let me see it,’’ said the 
gentleman. , The lad showed him the bird. The gentleman 
took hold of it, looked at its breast, and plucked a feather from 
it. It was written on the bird’s breast, that whoever should 
eat its heart should get the best wife there was to be got, and 
that whoever should eat its liver a sporran full of gold would 
be found under his head every day he rose. 

“What wilt thou take for the bird? ” said the gentleman. 

‘“*T don’t know,”’ said the boy. 

** Wilt take five pounds Saxon for it? ” 

“TT will.” 

He took the five pounds Saxon from the gentleman, and gave 
him the bird. The gentleman went home [taking the boys with 
him]. | 

‘*Go down to the kitchen,”’ said he to the boys, ‘‘ and warm 
yourselves.” 

The boys went into the kitchen. The gentleman said to one 
of his servants, a woman,—" Here, take this bird, and get it 
ready. Cook the heart and the liver for me, and do as thou 
please with the rest.” The servant took the bird away, went 
to the kitchen, took the heart and liver out of the bird, and put 
them in a pan. 

The boys were in the kitchen looking on. They saw the heart 
and the liver in the pan. The gentleman rang the bell at the 
other end of the house, and away went the serving woman. 
When she had gone, ‘‘ O,”’ said the younger lad, ‘‘ how hungrv 
ITam!’’ And what did he do while she was away at the other 
end of the house, but take the liver and eat it. 

‘“*So then thou hast eaten that, and hast never given me a 
bit of it.”’ 

‘“* QO, but it was such a little bit.” 

The elder lad went, took the heart, and ate it himself. 

Back came the serving woman, and asked where the things 
were that had been tn the pan. 
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“OQ,” said they, ‘* they } fell into the ashes, and we picked them 
up. We thought it would never do to put them on again,—and 
they were so small.”’ 

“ Be off and take your feet with you as quickly as ever you 
did in your lives, lest he kill you.” 

“ Give us something that we may eat.”’ 

She gave them something for them to eat on the road. They 
took their feet away as quickly as ever they were able. The 
gentleman clinked the bell again, and asked whether she had 
got that [the heart and liver] ready. 

‘When I had gone out of the kitchen to wait upon you, the 
two boys began and they ate everything up.”’ 

“Which way have they gone? ”’ 

“They went the way they came.” But it was not so at all. 
[They had gone the other way]. 

Out he went in haste to try if he could find them, but he never 
found one of them, and so returned home. 

In the mouth of the night, they arrived at the house of an 
old woman, and there they stayed that night. In the morning, 
after they had got up, the old woman found a sporran full of 
gold under the pillow in the bed. So what happened was that 
she said to them,—‘‘ Have you had any schooling, lads ? ” 

“No,” said they.: 

“ Would it not be better for you to stay here and go to school ? 
There is a schoolhouse down below there, where you might have 
schooling and education.”’ 

“Who then would supply us with food ? ” 

“Twill supply you with food myself.” 

They spent a year at the school, both of them. At the end 
of the year, they said they would now depart. 

“You have made up your minds to go? " said the old woman. 

“0, we have,’’ said the elder one, ‘‘ we have some education 
now, and we must go.” 

“Since you are now going away, I have something to tell 
you.” 

“What is it? ” 


1In MS. e, = it, the singular being used for both the heart and liver 
throughout this paragraph, and in other places in the tale. 
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‘“‘ There is a virtue attaching to one of you,? and do ye your- 
selves know which of you has this virtue ? ’’ said the old woman. 

‘We do not,”’ said they. 

‘‘ Stay here to-night then, and let one of you lie at one end 
of the bed, and the other one at the other end, and we shall 
know in the morning which of you has the virtue.”’ 

They did so, and found that the virtue belonged to the younger 
one. 

‘‘T have a kist full of gold which I got through you ; so take 
as much as you please of it.” 

So they took away a fistful, each of them, left a farewell 
blessing with the old woman, and went off. They travelled on 
and on until they came to the house of a King who reigned in the 
place. The house was above them. They went past it, but 
had not gone much farther on, when the King’s daughter sent 
a messenger after them. They went back [with him]. The 
King’s daughter said to the elder lad that her business with him 
was to win him in marriage. So he and the King’s daughter 
married. 

The younger lad then said, ‘‘ What now shallI do? I shall 
be all alone.” 

‘‘ Hast thou not money sufficient to last thee all thy life, 
and therefore needest not to care ! ”’ 

‘But I do care: so this is what I will do. I will marry the 
daughter of a widow who dwells down there, and, though she 
be poor, it is easy for me to make her wealthy.” 

So he now married. Every morning that he rose, the sporran 
was full. Her mother asked his wife,—‘'‘ Whence was her 
husband getting all that money ? ” 


2 Note by Hector MacLean, who transcribed. ‘Tha buaidh air fear 
agaibh. There is a virtue attaching to one of [you], or there is a valuable 
quality attached to one of [you]. Buaidh is here used for buadh 
[victory]. In the Isles, buaidh is always used in the singular. Tha 
buaidh air [/it. there is avirtue on him]. Tha buaidh air an uisgebheatha 
(At. there is a virtue on the whisky]. Seamrag nam buadh [ = the 
shamrock of the virtues] a clover leaf with four blades, said to grow 
where a foal is born, which if found by any will prove very lucky. If 
the fortunate finder put it under his tongue, it will impart to him very 
rare gifts, similar to clairvoyance.” 


—_ 
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“ Of that I know nothing. I have never seen a trunk in his 
possession or anywhere about the place ; and as to the travelling 
money that he might have had with him, whether it was much 
or little, I should have thought it would have come to an end 
before this.”” 

“Try if thou. canst find out whence he is getting it.” 

So she asked him,—‘‘ Whence art thou getting the money 
that thou hast every morning ? ”’ 

‘ Does it matter to thee where I get it, if I keep thee supplied 
with money ? ” 

Thus they bandied words with one another every day, until 
at last he told her how he was getting it. Away she went, and 
told her mother. 

Her mother desired that an emetic ° be given to him. She gave 
itto him, and he brought up everything there was in his stomach. 
He vomited the bird’s liver forth, and his wife got it and ate it, 
and thenceforth the virtue was hers. When she got it to herself, 
there was no more about it but that in three days she drove him 
away, and told him that she was not going to spend money on 
him any longer (was she not a nice girl !) 

He betook himself to a miller’s house, situated lower down 4 
the country. He spent half a year in the miller’s house. She 
[the hero’s wife] built a fine white house with the gold she used 
to get out of the sporran. 

The miller’s wife said to him one day,—'t How wristalaaty 
things have happened for thee, poor man! ”’ 

“ There is no help for it,” he replied. 

*In MS. the word cliabh-sgeiveach is written on the line. It is not 
Tun through, but immediately above it the word momantair is written, 
and on the opposite page of the MS. occurs the following note by Hector 
MacLean, the transcriber,—'‘ Momantaiy used by reciter. This is a 
very Singular corruption of the English word vomit. The v is changed 
into m, and a long tail added to the word. These corruptions are 
interesting, as they illustrate how language undergoes change and how 
hew languages are formed. Cliabh-sgeithreach, from cliabh the chest, 


and sgéith to vomit, is the proper Gaelic, and a very expressive word 
itis, not only in meaning, but the very sound nearly expresses the idea.’’ 
',  ‘*Shios, down, refers to the direction towards which the various rivers 
. Of acountry flow, and therefore implies that the place in question 
was nearer the sea than the hero then was. 
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The miller’s wife said to him, “ I will tell thee what to do.” 

‘* Yes, well then,’’ said he. 

‘Thou shalt go up there [to thy wife’s house] immediately 
after dinner. She will be taking a walk out of doors. Thou 
shalt get into the house at the back, and go into such and such 
a room, where thou wilt find a great black hood, hanging up 
in the room. Take it with thee, and when thou seest her 
coming, clap the hood upon her head with thy two hands, and 
wish thyself in whatever place thou please, and thou shalt be 
there.”’ 

He went off, and did as the miller’s wife had desired him. For 
he found the hood, met his wife out of doors, clapped it upon her 
head, and wished himself in the Green Isle at the outer edge of 
the great world, and he was there in a very short time, both 
he and she.5 Said she,—‘‘What a wretched deed thou hast 
done !”’ 

‘“‘ Not at all,’ said he, ‘‘I shall leave thee here and go away, 
and thou wilt not live long; thou hast not deserved anything 
else.”’ 

Said she,—"‘ See if thou canst reach the two apples up there 
in that tree, for I have a desire for them. And bring them to 
me.” 

Up into the tree he went, but there came a gust of wind which 
blew the hood off him. She seized it, and wished ® herself away 
from the place, and, without delay, she found herself (lit. was) 
at home. 

So there he was in the island alone, no one with him but 
himself. He came across some red apples, and ate them, and 
two huge deer’s antlers grew upon him, so heavy that he was 
unable to raise his head. He endeavoured to find out how to 


5 Presumably he clung to her, while the magic hood, which he him- 
self had placed on her head, carried her through the air to the famous 
Green Isle, one of the Isles of the Blest. But we presently hear that the 
wind blows the hood off his head. This implies the omission of some 
incident which related how he, upon reaching the Green Isle, snatched 
the hood off her head, and put it on his own, intending that it should 
take him back home alone, and leave her there to die of starvation. 


_ © Lit. ordered, commanded. An invocation, but, as in this story, 
seldom addressed to any particular supernatural, or god. 
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get them off by trying every sort [of living plant], and he ate 
another sort of apple, and the antlers fell off.? 

He wandered about the island, and what should he meet with 
but some red water-cress. He ate the cress, and turned into 
a gray filly,’ and there he was, eating grass like any horse or 
cow. Yet though he was in the shape of a filly, he still had 
human sense. He tried to find out what would bring him back 
to human shape, and he came across some green water-cress, 
floating on the top of a streamlet ; he ate this cress, and became 
aman as he had been before. 

He took his pocket-handkerchief, and gathered together 
every [magic thing] there was in the place, everything that 
could be used to work either evil or good. He thought that he 
would see some vessel in.some direction or other. He kept on 
looking abroad and around him, and seeing a vessel near the 
island, shouted and shouted to her. A boat came to land, and 
when they [the people in it] saw him, they thought he was the 
evil one, and went back out to sea. He began to shout after 
them. The boat came back again, and in her came the master 
of the vessel. The master asked him if he were a man. He 
said he was. 

“In what way didst thou come here? "’ 

“Twas carried here by witchcraft.”’ 

“That is quite possible, but come into the boat, and I will 
take thee away from this place.” 

He roused himself, and went down to the shore, and they 
gave him a passage on the boat and took him away from the 
island. When they arrived home, and he had got ashore, he 
never made a stop until he came to the place where she [his 
wife] was ; she had become a great lady, and well-to-do, thinking 
to herself that he had died long ago in the island, for there were 
no tidings of him. 


"Similar incident in Campbell of Islay’s West Highland Tales, vol. i., 
No. 10, vars 1, 2, 3. 

*Loth means both a foal and a filly. Lothaidh, apparently a side 
form, is used here. But the adjective after it shows that a female 
animal ig meant. It is strange that, after metamorphosis, a man should 
become, not a male animal, but a female. 
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He purchased a basket, and put everything he had brought 
with him into the basket. He was going to sell the apples to 
ladies and gentlemen. He came up to her house one day, and 
stood in front of it. She put her head out of a window and 
sent down a serving woman to him, to ask what was the price 
of the apples. 

‘‘T have two kinds,” said he. ‘‘ Some of them are for great 
ladies, and every one of that sort are five pounds Saxon a-piece.”” 

Then she sent down the serving woman, with five pounds 
Saxon to get one of the apples. He gave herared one. Back 
again upstairs went the serving woman with the apple. His 
wife seized the apple, her head being still out of the window. 
She ate it, and two deer’s antlers grew upon her head, and she 
could not draw her head in again.® She could do nothing but 
scream and shout. Doctors kept on coming to see her, but 
they were not able to do anything for her. [Another day came, 
and] he came round [again], having thrown away the basket.” 
He went to where she was. 

‘Is it a long time since this happened to thee, woman?” 
said he. 

‘It is not,’’ she replied, ‘‘ it is but a short time since it hap- 
pened to me.”’ 

‘‘ What wouldst thou give to any one who would take those 
antlers off thee? ” 

‘“A great deal. I would give him,—all he might ask.”’ 

‘‘T shall only want a very little for taking them off. Thou 
shalt take a purge 1! from me in order to remove the antlers 
from thy head.”’ 

“*T will not, I will not,” said she. 

‘* Remain then in the same condition.” 

‘* Come back,’’ said she, ‘‘ and thou shalt give me a purge.” 

He gave her a very strong emetic, and made her drink every 


® Similar incidents in West Highland Tales, vol. i., No. 10, vars 1, 2, 
and 3. 

10 In order, presumably, that he might not be recognised as the man 
who had sold her the apples. 

11 Puygaid, purge, in MS. But in a later sentence it is not a purge 
but an emetic he administers. 
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drop of it. She vomited up everything in her stomach. He 
obtained the bird’s liver, cleaned it, and ate it. 

He next gave her one of the green apples, and the antlers fell 
off her head without delay when she had eaten it. She then 
knew thatit was he. She began at him, both she and her mother, 
urging him to cast in his lot with her, saying that he would then 
be as well off as before. He agreed !* to this, and joined himself 
to them. 

One day at dinner he told them that he had something which 
they were to take after dinner. He brought forth the red 
water-cress which had made a gray filly of him,}* and induced 
them both, his wife and the old woman, her mother, to eat it. 
Upon eating it, they became two gray fillies. 

He next got a whip and fell upon them with it, and drove 
them out of the room. He got a bridle for both of them. He 
took them to the miller, and gave them to him for nothing. He 
married, and dwelt in the castle, and finally became a great laird. 

18 Dh’ aidich e in MS., which is obviously a clerical error, as it means, 
he avowed, admitted, confessed. 


13 Toth, not lothaidh, is used here. See note 8. But the form of the 
adjective again shows that a female animal is meant. 


The following is the Gaelic which I have translated above :— 


Gruthan an Eoin ’s an Sporan Oir. 


Bua an toiseach ann duine, is bha e ’na bhantrach, ’s phés e a 
nthisd, is bha dithis bhalach aige ris a’ cheud mhnaoi, is thuirt 
am fear a b’ aosda dhiubh ri a athair, ‘‘’Athair! falbhaidh sinn 
feadh an t-saoghail a dheanamh air ar son fhin—chan’eil mo 
mhuime maith dhuinn.” Thoisich an athair air caoineadh 
airson iad a bhi ’dealachadh ris. Dh’ fhag iad beannachd aig 
an athair, ’s bha e ro dhuilich ’nan déidh. 

Dh’fhalbh iad, is bha iad a’ coiseachd air an aghaidh. Bha 
lad a'dol seachad air garadh, agus de chunnaic iad ach eun 
tompa taobh a’ gharaidh. Débha’n t-eun ach fuathasach briagh, 


: chan fhacas a leithid riamh. Ruith iad an t-eun, agus rug iad 


\ 


airaneun. Bha e’n achlais an fhir a b’ dige, agus dé thachair 
orra ach duine uasal os cionn a thighe fhin. 
Dh’ fhaighnich an duine uasal, de an t-eun a bha aige 'na 
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achlais. Thuirt e gu'n robh eun a rug e air o cheann ghoirid. 
‘* Leig ’fhaicinn e,” ars an duine uasal. Leig am balach ’fhaicinn 
an t-eun. Rug an duine uasal air an eun, sheall e air a uchd, 
agus spion e ite as. Bha e air a sgriobhadh air uchd an edin, 
ge b’e dh’ itheadh a chridhe, gu’m faigheadh e’n aon bhean a 
b’ fhearr a bha ri 'fhaotainn, ’s ge b’e dh’ itheadh a ghruthan, 
gu’m faighteadh sporan dir fo a cheann a h-uile latha dh’ 
éireadh e. 

‘* De ghabhas tu air an eun? ” ars an duine uasal. 

‘“‘ Chan ’eil fhios agam,” ars am balach. 

‘‘ An gabh thu céig puinnd Shasunnach air? " 

‘* Gabhaidh.”’ 

Ghabh e na cdéig puinnd Shasunnach o’n duine uasal, 's thug 
e dha an t-eun. Chaidh an duine uasal dachaidh. 

‘“Rachaibh sios do’n chidsin,” ars e ris na balaich, “’s 
deanaibh bhur garadh.”’ 

Chaidh na balaich a stigh do’n chidsin. Thuirt an duine 
uasal ri té d’a shearbhantan, ‘“‘ So dhuit an t-eun so, ’s cuir air 
ddigh e. Bruich an cridhe 's an gruthan dhomhsa, 's dean do 
roghainn ris a’ chuid eile.” Thug an searbhanta leatha an 
t-eun, chaidh [i] do’n chidsin, 's thug 1’n cridhe 's an gruthan as 
an eun, ’s chuir i air pann tad. 

Bha na balaich anns a’ chidsin, agus iad a’ faicinn a’ chridhe 
agus a’ ghruthain air a’phanna. Ghliong esan an clag shios, 
agus sios a ghabh ise. An uair dh’ fhalbh i, ‘‘O,” ars am feara 
b’ dige, “‘ is ann orm a tha an t-acras!"” De rinn e neas a bha 
ise shios ach an gruthan a thoirt leis agus a itheadh. 

“‘ Dh’ ith thu siod, ’s cha d’ thug thu sgath domhsa dheth.” 

‘*O, bha e cho beag.” 

Dh’ fhalbh am fear a b’aosda ’s thugar an cridhe leis, ’s 
dh’ ith e fhin e. 

Thainig an searbhanta a nios, ’s dh’ fhaighnich c’ dite an robh 
an rud a bha air a’ phanna. 

‘*O,”’ ars iadsan, ‘‘ thuit e! anns an luaith, ’s thog sinne e— 
bu mhéor leinn a chur air tuillidh—bha e cho beag.”’ 

‘‘ Bheir sibh ’ur casan asaibh cho luath ’sa rinn sibh riamh, 
mu ’m marbh e sibh.”’ 

‘* Thoir duinn rud-éigin a ghabhas sinn.”’ 


ar 
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Thug 1 rud-éigin daibh a bhiodh iad a’ gabhail air an rathad. 
“Thug iad an casan as cho luath ’s a b’ urrainn iad. Ghliong esan 
an clag a rithist, ’s dh’ fhedraich e’n robh siod deiseil aice, 

“An uair a thainig mise a nuas chugaibh fhin, thainig an 
dithis bhalach, ’s dh’ ith iad e.” 

‘De ’n rathad a ghabh iad? ” 

“Ghabh an rathad a thainig iad.”’ Cha b’eidir. [Is ann a 
dh’ fhalbh iad an rathad eile.] 

Thainig e mach an cabhaig, feuch am faigheadh e iad, ach 
cha d’ fhuair e gin dhiubh, 's thill e dhachaidh. 

Am beul na h-oidhche, rainig iadsan tigh caillich, agus dh’ 
fhuirich iad ann an oidhche sin. An déidh dhaibh éirigh ’s a’ 
mhaduinn, fhuair a’ chailleach sporan dir fo’n chluasaig anns 
an leabaidh. Is e a bh’ ann, thuirt 1 riu,—‘‘Am bheil sgoil 
agaibh, ’ghillean ? ”’ 

“Chan ’eil,’’ ars iadsan. 

‘Nach fhearr dhuibh fuireach an so, 's dol do’n sgoil? Tha 
tigh sgoil shios fodhaibh, ’s gu’m biodh sgoil a’s ionnsachadh 
agaibh.”’ 

‘“Co’n sin a chumas biadh ruinn ? 

‘“Cumaidh mi fhin biadh ruibh.” 

Thug iad bliadhna aig an sgoil ’nan dithis. An ceann na 
bliadhna, thuirt iad gu’m falbhadh iad. 

‘Tha sibh a’ cur roimhibh gu 'm falbh sibh,”’ ars a’ chailleach. 

“Q, tha,” ars am fear a b’ aosda, “‘ tha sgoil againn a nis, ’s 
bidh sinn a’ falbh.”’ 

“O’n a tha sibh a’ falbh a nis, tha rud agam r’a innseadh 
dhuibh.”” 

“De sin? ” | 

“Tha buaidh air fear agaibh,?’s am bheil fhios agaibh co air 
am bheil a’ bhuaidh ? ” ars a’ chailleach. 

“ Chan ’eil,” ars iadsan. 

“ Fuirichibh a nochd, ’s luigheadh fear agaibh aig gach ceann 
de’n leabaidh, ’s bidh fhios againn 's a’ mhaduinn co air a tha a’ 
bhuaidh.”” : 

Rinn iad siod, ’s bha a’ bhuaidh air an fhear a b’ dige. 

“ Tha lan ciste de dh’ or agamsa air ur tailleabh, agus thoiribh 
leibh bhur toil dheth.”’ 

L 
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Thug iad lan duirn an t-aon leotha, ’s dh’ fhag iad beannachd 
aig a’ chaillich,.’s dh’fhalbh iad. Bha iad a’ falbh ’s a’ falbh 
gus an tainig iad fo thigh righ a bha 'san aite. (Ghabh tad 
seachad, ’s cha robh iad fad air falbh, an uair a chuir nighean 
an righ teachdaire as an déidh. Thill iad. Thuirt nighean 
an righ ris an fhear a b’ aosda, gur e’n gnothuch a bha aice nis, 
a fhaotainn r’a phosadh. Phos e fhin agus nighean an righ. 

Ars am fear a b’ dige,—‘‘ Gu de ni mise nis? bidh mi ann am 
énrachd.”’ 

‘** Nach 'eil airgiod agad na dh’ fhoghnas duit ri d’ bhed, ’s 
nach ’eil thu coma !”’ 

‘“* Chan ’eil: is e ni mi, posaidh mi nighean bantraich a tha’n 
taobh shios diom, ’s ged a tha i bochd, is furasda domh a deanamh 
beairteach.”’ 

Phose’nso. Ah-uile maduinna dh’ éireadh e, bha ’n sporan 
lan. Dh’ fhaighnich a mathair d’a mhnaoi,—‘ C’ aite an robh 
a fear a’ faotainn na robh an siod de dh’ airgiod ! ” 

‘* Chan ’eil fhios ’am air a sin, chan fhaca mi tronca leis no an 
aite sam bith, ’s cho mér ’s cho beag 'sa [bha] de dh’ airgiod 
poc’ a bhiodh leis, shaoilinn gu’n teirigeadh e roimhe so.” 

‘*Feuch am faigh thusa a mach c’ dite ’m bheil e ’ga fhaotainn.” 

Dh’ fhaighnich 1 deth,—‘ C’ dite am bheil thu ’faotainn an 
airgid a tha agad a h-uile maduinn? ”’ 

‘‘ Nach ’eil thu coma c’ aite am bheil mi ’ga fhaotainn, ma 
chumas mi airgiod riut fhin !'’? 

Bha bruidhinn thall ’sa bhos aca mar so, a h-uile latha, gus 
an do dh’ innis e dhi mu dheireadh mar a bha e ’ga fhaotainn. 
Dh’ fhalbh ise, agus dh’ innis i d’a mathair e. 

Dh’ iarr a mathair cliabh-sgei(th]reach ® a thoirt da. Thug 1 
da so, ’s chuir e a mach a h-uile ni bha ’na mhionach. Chuire 
gruthan an edin a mach, agus fhuair a bhean fhin e, agus dh’ ith 
ie, ’s bha a’ bhuaidh oirre fhin. An uair a fhuair ise a’ bhuaidh 
oirre fhin, cha robh ach an ceann tri laithean gu’n do chuiria 
mach esan, ’s thuirt i ris nach biodh 1 ’cosd air na b’ fhaide 
(nach bu laghach i !). 

Thug e tigh muilleir, a bha ’n taobh shios ‘ ditbh air. Thug 
e leth-bhliadhna an tigh a’ mhuilleir. Thog ise tigh geal leis 
an or a bha i ’faotainn ’san sporan. 
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Thuirt bean a’ mhuilleir ris-san, latha,—‘‘ Nach truagh mar 
adh’ éirich dhuit, a’ dhuine bhochd ? ” | 

“ Chan ’eil comas air,’’ ars esan. 

Arsa bean a’ mhuilleir ris, —‘‘ Innsidh mise duit de ni thu.”’ 

“Seadh,” ars esan. 

“ Théid thu suas an ceartair an déidh na dinnearach, ’s bidh 
ise ’gabhail sraid a muigh. Gheabh thu stigh air taobh cuil 
an tighe aice, agus théid thu a stigh dh’ a leithid so de shedmbar 
ann, agus gheabh thu currachd mér, dubh, crocht’ a stigh 'san 
tseémbar. Thoir leat e, ’s an uair a ch) thu ise ‘tighinn, 
sparraidh tu ’n currachd m’a ceann le do dha laimh, agus 
guidhidh thu ’bhi far an togair thu, agus bi thu ann.” 

Dh’ fhalbh esan, agus rinn e mar a dh’ iarr bean a’ mhuilleir 
air. 

Fhuair e’n currachd, choinnich e leis a muigh i, sparr e m’a 
ceann e, agus ghuidh e ’bhi anns an Eilean Uaine ann an iomall 
an domhain mhdir, agus bha e ann, an Uine fior ghoirid, e fhin 
sifhin.s Ars ise,—‘‘ Nach truagh an rud a rinn thu!” 

“Cha truagh,” ars esan, ‘‘fagaidh mi thusa an so agus 
falbhaidh mi fhéin, ’s cha bhi thu fada bed, ’s cha do thoill thu a 
atharrach.”” 

Ars ise,—‘* Ruighidh tu air an da ubhal ud shuas ’s a’ chraoibh, 
agus miann agam orra, ’s bheir thu dha m’ ionnsuidh iad.” 

Dh’ fhalbh esan suas do’n chraoibh, 's thainig oiteag ghaoithe 
agus shéid i dheth an currachd, ’s rug ise air a’ churrachd, 's 
dh’ érdaich ® i i fhin a bhi air falbh, ’s bha i aig an tigh gun 
dail, 

Bha esan 'na onrachd anns an eilean, gun duine ach e fhéin. 
Dh’amais Ubhlan dearg air, agus dh’ ith e iad, agus dh’ fhas da 
chabar mhér fhéidh air, 's cha b’ urrainn e a cheann a thogail. 
Bha e feuchainn de mar a gheibheadh e dheth iad le bhi ’feu- 
chainn a h-uile sedrsa, ’s dh’ ith e sedrsa eile a dh’ Ubhlan, agus 
thuit na cabair dheth.? 

Bha e a’ falbh feadh an eilein, agus de thachair air ach biolair 
dhearg. Dh’ ith e a’ bhiolair, agus thionndaidh i e 'na lothaidh 
ghlais.® ’s bha e ’g itheadh fedir an siod mar each no mar mhart 
eile, Ged a bha e 'na lothaidh, bha tir duine ann. Bha e 
‘feuchainn de bheireadh air ais gu cruth duine e, agus dh’ 
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amais biolair ghorm air, am barr sruthain, agus dh’ ith e 1, ’s 
bha e ’na dhuine mar a bha e roimhid. 

Thug e leis a neapaigin poca, agus chruinnich e a h-uile sgath 
a bha ’n sin a bha gu cron no maith a dheanamh. Bhae 
*smuaineachadh gu’m faiceadh e soitheach air taobh air chor- 
éigin. Bha e ’sealltuinn mu’n cuairt, ’s chunnaic e soitheach 
dluth air an eilean, agus dh’ eubhe, a’s dh’ eubhedhi. Thainig 
am bata gu tir, ’s an uair a chunnaic iad e, shaoil iad gur h-e 
’n droch chreutair a bh’ ann, ’s thill iad a mach. Thodisich esan 
ri eubhach as an déidh. Thill am bata a rithist, ’s thill am 
maighstir innte. Dh’ fhaighnich am ical deth, an e duine 
a bh’ann. Thuirt e gur h-eadh. 

‘* De an ddigh air an tainig thu ’n so? ”’ 

‘“‘ Chuireadh ann le buidseachas mi.” 

‘* Faodaidh sin a bhi, ach thig anns a’ bhata, ’s bheir mise as 
an so thu.”’ 

Dh’ fhalbh e, ’s chaidh e sios, ’s thug iad an t-aiseag dha as 
an eilean. An uair a rainig iad, ’s a fhuair e air tir, cha d’ rinn 
e stad gus an d’ rainig e’m baile ’san robh ise, is 1 air fas ’na 
baintighearna mhdir, chothromaich, ’s duil aice gu ’n do bhasaich 
esan o cheann fada ’san eilean, ’s nach robh sgeul air. 

Cheannaich e cliabh, ’s chuir e h-uile sgath a thug a leis ’s a’ 
chliabh. Bha e ‘dol a reic nan Ubhlan ri mnathan uaisle ’s ri 
daoine uaisle. Chaidh e mu choinneamh an tighe aice-se latha. 
Chuir i searbhanta sios, ’s a ceann fhin a mach air uinneig, a 
dh’ fhaighneachd de bha air na h-Ubhlan. 

‘“Tha da shedrsa agam,” ars esan. ‘“ Tha feadhainn ann 
airson mhnathan uaisle méra, agus is e céig puinnd Shasunnach 
a bhios air a h-uile té dhiubh.”’ 

Chuir ise sios an sin an searbhanta, agus cdéig puinnd Shasun- 
nach leatha a dh’ iarraidh té de nah-tbhlan. Thug e dhi ubhal 
dhearg. Chaidh an searbhanta suas leis an ubhal. Rug ise 
air an ubhal, ’s a ceann a mach air an uinneig. Dh’ ith i i,’s 
dh’ fhas da chabar fhéidh oirre, 's cha b’ urrainn di a ceann a 
thoirt a stigh.® Cha robh aice ach a bhi ’ranaich, ’s ag eubhach. 
Bha lighichean a’ tighinn dh’ a faicinn, ’s cha b’ urrainn iad 
stugh a dheanamh dhi. Thainig esan mu’ n cuairt, ’s thilg e 
uaidh an cliabh.4° Chaidh e far an robh i. 


see 
“, ire" 
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“Am bheil fad o’n a dh’ éirich so duit, a’ bhoireannaich ? ” 
ars esan. 

“Chan ’eil,’’ ars ise, ‘‘ is goirid o’n a dh’ éirich e domh.”’ 

“ De bheireadh tu do dhuine chuireadh sin diot ? ”’ 

“Bu mhér sin. Bheirinn da na dh’ iarradh e.”’ 

“Gabhaidh mise beagan airson a chur dhiot. Gabhaidh tu 
purgaid 22 uam airson na cabair a chur dhiot.” 

“Cha ghabh, cha ghabh,”’ ars ise. 

“Bi mar sin fhin, mata.”’ 

“Till,” ars ise, ‘‘ is bheir thu dhomh purgaid.”’ #4 

Rinn e cliabh-sgeithreach gu maith laidir dhi ’s thug e oirre 
ah-uile boinne dheth ’61. Chuir i a mach a h-uile ni bha ’na 
goile. Fhuair esan gruthan an eoin, ’s ghlan ee, ’s dh’ ith ee. 

Thug e té de na h-ubhlan glasa di, ’s thuit na cabair dhi gun 
dailan uair a dh’ ith ii. Dh’ aithnich i gur h-e esan a bh’ ann. 
Thoisich i air, 1 fhin ’s a mathair ag iarraidh air cur leatha, ’s 
gu’m biodh e cho maith ’s a bha e roimhid. Dh’ aontaich 1” e 
leis an so, ’s chaidh e leo. 

Latha bha ’n sin aig an dinneir, thuirt e riu gu’n robh rud 
aige bhiodh iad a’ gabhail an déidh an dinnearach. Thug e 
suas a’ bhiolair dhearg a rinn loth ghlas ?8 dheth fhin, ’s thug 
e orra a gabhail, air a bhean ’s air a’ chaillich, a mathair. An 
uair a dh’ ith iad i, dh’ fhas iad ’nan da loth ghlais. 

Fhuair e an so cuip, ’s dh’ éirich e orra a mach as an t-sedmbar. 
Fhuair e strian do na h-uile té dhiubh. Chaidh e leotha chun 
a’mhuilleir,’s thug e dha a nasgaidh iad. Phds esan,’s bhae 
anns a’ chaisteal, ’s bha e 'na thighearna mér mu dheireadh. 


Campbell of Islay wrote the following summary at the end 
of the MS. of No. 29 :— 
‘* Gru[th]an an Eoin ’s an Sporan Oir. 
Gaelic Index, No. 29. 
Pages 242 and 258. Barra MSS. 
Printer’s Index.14 


Two boys go to seek their fortune—catch a bird—A gentleman 
comes, plucks a feather from its breast, and then reads [from the 


«“* Printer’s Index.’ Islay probably intended to fill in after these 
words some number for the guidance of his printers. 
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writing on the breast of the bird 15] that he who eats the heart 
shall marry the best wife—he who eats the liver shall have 
riches. He buys the bird and orders the heart and liver to be 
cooked. The boys eat it [they eat only the heart and the liver] 
and bolt.—They go to an old woman who makes merry/?] but 
keeps them for a year, then tells them the secret, and they go 
away. [This does not quite correspond with the text of the 
tale in the MS. The old woman does indeed admit that the 
boys had brought her much gold, ascertains by experiment that 
this was due to a virtue attaching to the younger boy, and 
informs him of the fact; but she certainly says nothing about 
either the bird’s liver or heart, and seems to know nothing of 
the virtue attaching to the elder boy. It is, however, quite 
possible that Campbell of Islay had himself heard the story 
recited, and remembered some sentence to the effect that the 
old woman had told the boys all the facts of the case. ] 

One [the elder lad] marries the Emperor’s daughter [recte, 
the King’s daughter. Campbell was thinking of the preceding 
tale from the same reciter, tale No. 28, Alasdair, the son of the 
Emperor], the other [lad marries] a poor girl who [by her mother’s 
advice] wheedles him out of his secret, gives him an emetic, 
and gets the liver which she eats. [She then drives him away.| 

By the advice of a miller[’s wife], he [goes back to his wife's 
house] puts a black hood [which he finds there, and of which no 
explanation is given, so that one suspects the omission of some 
important incident] over her head, and wishes them [himself 
and his wife] to the [Grljeen Island. [Some other incident has 
been lost at this point. He had put the hood on her head at 
first, but must have taken it off hers and must have put it on 
his own head afterwards, for] The wind blows the hood off 
{his head]. She seizes it [wishes herself away, is transported 
home] and leaves him there [in the Green Isle]. 

He eats [red] apples and [deer’s] horns grow [upon his head], 
other apples [which are afterwards described as green] and they 
fall off. He eats grass of a certain kind [recte, red water-cress] 


15 We are not told how the gentleman got to know either about the 
existence of such a bird, or whereabouts on its body writing would 
be found. Some incident has probably been lost. 
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and becomes a grey horse [recte, filly], other grass [vecte, green 
water-cress] and becomes a man. He gets away in a ship [goes 
home and] gives his wife red apples [so that the deer’s horns 
grow upon her head] and then an emetic and gets the liver once 
more. [He next gives her one of the other kind of apples, 
which at this point in the story, and only at this point, are 
described as being green; and the horns fall off her head. He 
now goes to live with her and her mother.] Then he gives the 
herb [= the red water-cress] to his wife and mother-in-law, who 
become grey mares [recte, fillies. He drives them away, hands 
them over to the miller, marries again, and becomes a great man. 
Nothing further is said as to his brother. The younger is the 
more important hero]. 


“See Grimm, p. 384. Donkey. Cabbages. 


= - 192. Two Brothers. 
German, Vol. 2, 731 No. oe 
53 Vol. 3, 20] 


Vol. 3, p. 203, long nose. 
n Der Krautegel.”’ 


Islay spells this last word correctly Krautesel in his Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands, i., No. 10, Notes. He continues,—] 


“This story [No. 29] is not exactly like any one of the 
numerous revisions given or referred to in Grimm’s 3rd vol., but 
some bits of it are to be found scattered in nearly all. The 
horns are in one, in another it is a long nose that grows. Cabbages 
do the mischief in one case, apples in another. The people are 
changed into donkeys in one case, a grey horse in another, 
but through all this haze of incidents the bird’s entrails confer 
gifts, and there are three magic articles which appear every- 
where, the cap or cloak for travelling 4*—the purse—and the 
whistle.”” Thus far Campbell of Islay’s summary of the tale. 

1% The cap is a black hood in No. 29. The black hood also appears 
in ‘ An t-Each Dubh,” or The Black Horse, MS. vol. xi., No. 353, sum- 
marized by Islay in MS. vol. ‘‘ Oral Mythology,” and published by 
J. Jacobs, More Celtic Fairy Tales. The Black Horse in No. 353 
instructs the hero that he must go through seven doors, and that, after 
opening the seventh, he will find the hood on top of a press. The hero 
possesses himself of the hood, and having mounted the Black Horse, 
rides all night. In the morning he comes to the Land-under-Waves, 


9 
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In a list of Gaelic folktales which he gives at the end of vol. 
iv. of his famous Popular Tales of the West Highlands, Islay 
refers to No. 29 as follows,—"‘ Like three soldiers (Grimm), and 
Arabian Nights; good.’”’ (For ‘‘ The Three Soldiers,”’ see 1bid., 
vol. i., tale No. 10.) He refers to No. 29 again (zbid., vol. ii., No. 
47), where tasting the bree of the magical serpent occurs, a 
proceeding which conferred magical knowledge on the eater. 
He there says,—‘‘ There are varieties of the same incident 
scattered through Grimm; for instance in the Two Brothers, 
where children eat the heart and liver of a golden bird, and find 
gold under their pillows ; and this story has a relation in Gaelic 
also.” He gives another story in which tasting the magic trout 
also confers magical knowledge (tbid., vol. iii., No. 82.)17 

There may be a connection between the magic powers 
ascribed to the bird’s heart and liver in No. 29, and the fact 
that Highland superstition had an aversion to the liver as food, 
as well as an aversion to other parts of animals. See the 
following translations of proverbs given by Sheriff Alexander 
Nicolson, Gaelic Proverbs, pp. 118, 389, 388,— 


‘“‘ Lights are not meat, nor buttermilk milk. 

Liver is not meat, nor bran-juice sowens. 

Eat not eye, or udder, or liver, and thy breasts shall ail thee 
never. 


which, like the Green Isle in No. 29, is one of the Islands of the Blest. 
In his notes to the Black Horse, Islay says that the black hood was to 
render its wearer invisible. But at the end of the summary he speaks 
of the hood as “ the cap for travelling,’’ as he does above in his summary 
of No. 29. Nothing is said as to invisibility in either No. 29 or in The 
Black Horse. A ‘cap for travelling’? appears in some other tale, 
where a man about to be hanged puts the cap on his head and, saying 
“Hurrah for London,” is immediately transported thither, bringing 
the gallows with him hanging round his neck. See for a similar incident, 
Folk-Lore, vol. xxxiii., pp. 209-10. A green cloak confers invisibility 
in No. 97, Islay’s MS. vol. x. 


17 For other versions of this tale, see the Rev. J. G. Campbell, The 
Fians, Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition, vol. iv., p.19; The Celtic 
Review, vol. ii. (1906), p. 246; Dr. George Henderson, The Norse Influence 
on Celtic Scotland, pp. 90, 316, 321. For other Highland tales having 
a resemblance to the Arabian Nights, see Islay’s MS. vols. x. and xi., 


Nos. 35, 105, 327, 383. 
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If you eat the bird’s heart, your heart will palpitate for ever. 
If you eat the sheep’s tongue, you will bleat for ever.” 


Nicolson says the last two are meant for children, but the 
belief may date from a long-lost past, when all in the Highlands 
believed it. 

Even the Water-Horse seems to have shared in the general 
objection to liver and lungs as food. It was supposed to make 
away with men, children, and even domestic horses, carrying or 
dragging them down beneath the waters of the loch or river 
which it haunted. The presumption was that when in the 
depths it devoured its victims, but rejected their livers, for 
the next day these parts are found floating on the surface of the 
water. In one tale, the liver of a water-horse which had carried 
aman into a loch, comes ashore the next day, ‘‘ the animal, 
it is supposed, having been killed by the other water-horses 
tenanting the lake, when they felt the smell of a man off it.” 
In another tale of a man who had been carried into the water by 
a water-horse, it is the victim’s lungs and not his liver which 
come ashore the next day. See the Rev. J. G. Campbell, 
Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, pp. 205- 
209. Similarly, vampires, green fairy women with bone beaks 
or with cloven hoofs, who in some tales crack men’s bones and 
drink their blood, reject the lungs of their victims in a tale 
given in The Celtic Magazine, vol. xii. (1886-7), p. 513. 

In a tale preserved in The Folk-Lore Fournal, vol. vi. (1888), 
p. 247, and in Islay’s MS. volume, lettered ‘‘ Highland Stories, 
collected in 1859-60, English,” tale No. 49, the water-horse, in 
this case spoken of as a golden horse, carries some boys away 
into the depths. An hour afterwards, the hair and entrails of 
the boys are seen floating about, scattered all over the water. 

In No. 173 (Islay’s MS. vol. xi.) a giant kills all a king’s followers 
except one, by throwing a brazen ballat them. The giant takes 
the heart and liver out of the last of the king’s followers, while 
the man yet lives, pounds them up, and forces the king to swallow 
them. The giant probably thought that the heart and liver 
were the parts the king would least like to eat. 

In No. 113 (Campbell of Islay’s MS. vol. x.) a heroine kills a 
band of robbers, and gives their captain a desperate wound. 
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The captain escapes, and is afterwards informed by a leech that 
he will never recover till he gets the heart and liver of the maiden 
who had wounded him. Presumably, he was to have eaten 
these things, but the heroine is one too many for him, and 
eventually kills him. In another tale, a jealous queen desires 
to have the heart and liver of her rival to eat. (The Celtic 
Magazine, vol. xiii. (1887-8), p. 213.) 

There are various Highland tales in which, just before being 
enchanted or dis-enchanted, persons vomit gulps of blood. 
When, later on, the blood is administered to them, they experi- 
ence a partial recovery from enchantment, or complete recovery 
to health. See Islay’s MS. vol. x., No. 126; Islay’s Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands, vol. 111., No. 86 ; The Celtic Monthly, 
vol. xxiv. (Glasgow, 1916), pp. 167-8. Similarly, in No. 52 of 
Islay’s Popular Tales, vol. ii., the hero recovers the three teeth 
which had been knocked out of his father’s head and carried 
away by an enemy, and administers them to his father in a can 
of water. The teeth thereupon resume their proper place in 
the sufferer’s head. In another tale (zbzd., vol. iv., p. 270 or 
295,—there are two editions), a mother is able, when her three 
stolen children are restored to her, to cure them of squinting, 
by re-placing in their eyes the drops that had fallen therefrom 
when they were being stolen from her.1® In these cases, the 
restoration of what had been lost meant restoration indeed. 

These instances and the tale of the ‘‘ Bird’s Liver ’’ seem to 
show that primitive man looked upon the living subject as 
something mechanical, a mere collection of parts, which might 
be sundered and joined together again or replaced, without 
much prejudice to the individual, who would suffer nothing 
more than a mere temporary pain or inconvenience. The parts 
or the whole body might even be eaten, as in the case of the 
children of Kronos, and as in the tale of the fox and the kids; 
or they might be eaten and re-eaten, as in the case of the ‘‘ Bird's 
Liver,’’ and yet retain their original character and coherence. 
This mechanical conception of the living subject is illustrated 
in several Highland tales in which one of the dramatis persone 


1% For a very similar incident, see Zeitschrift fir Celt. Philologie, 
i., 154. 
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crumbles away to dust, and yet afterwards gathers himself 
together again and resumes his original shape, when tales are 
recited over the spot where his dust lay. The head of many a 
Highland giant persists in trying to join itself again to the body 
from which it had been struck, so that the hero who has per- 
formed the act of decapitation is obliged to place his sword 
on the severed neck and keep the head away until the spinal 
marrow of the monster’s body becomes finally cold in death, 
and the blood freezes in his veins. 

The Green Isle, one of the Isles of the Blest, where the magic 
apples grew, is referred to in many Highland tales. But ‘‘ The 
Bird’s Liver” is the only tale known to me which tells of the 
red water-cress and the green water-cress growing there, or 
speaks of these herbs as possessing magical qualities. Another 
magical plant, the four-leaved clover, is also new to me as far 
as its singular properties are concerned, but it 1s not said to have 
been one of the flora of the Green Isle. See Hector MacLean’s 
note. 

Hector MacLean, the transcriber of No. 29, a euhemerist, 
adds the following quaint note,—‘* He who ate the heart of the 
bird got the best of wives. The heart is typical of courage and 
generosity, and these qualities are always admired by the fair 
sex. There is something sour about the liver, something more 
or less spiritless, perhaps covetous. The very sound in Gaelic 
is lugubrious, gru[th]Jan! The gentleman buys the bird, seeing 
its value, and gives the boys what they, no doubt, considered a 
handsome sum, and what no doubt quieted his own conscience. 
The gentleman is typical of a numerous class in society who, 
taking advantage of the weak and ignorant, calm their con- 
science[s] by certain charities, or some other such donations. 
The old woman is more conscientious than the gentleman,— 
though she keeps the secret of the purse, she sends them to 
school and, ultimately, freely confesses the secret. The apples 
no doubt symbolize intellectual and refined pleasure, ambition, 
display and luxury. Red is not the right colour of apples, it is 
the colour of blood, and the red apples are false intellectual 
pleasures, false ambition, excessive and false refinement which 
bring peoples’ heads into difficulties of which the deer’s antlers 
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are very properly typical. The cresses, growing low and supposed 
to counteract the bad effects of high feeding, represent physical 
enjoyment. The red cresses which convert human beings into 
fillies are sensual vices, which degrade mankind and give pre- 
ponderance to the animal part of their nature, so as in a manner 
to convert them into inferior animals.’’ Hector MacLean added 
similar notes to many tales. See Folk-Lore, vol. i. (1890); 
p. 381, where the late Alfred Nutt notes that Campbell of Islay 
remarks upon the ‘‘ common malady of his collectors, who insist 
upon explaining things they cannot possibly understand.” ” 
The collector or transcriber of No. 29 has erred greatly in this 
respect. His moralizing is worthless and very confused. He 
had apparently never seen apples that were red. He speaks of 
the cresses growing low, but the tale does not refer to the fact. 
But his remark that the red cresses convert human beings into 
fillies, is important. He does not say foals. And in No. 29, 
the form of the Gaelic adjective in all cases of metamorphosis 
into equine shape shows that a female animal is meant. 
Whether it was the hero, or his wife, or her mother, the sex of 
the subject, when transformed to equine shape, was feminine. 
It was natural that this should be so in the case of a woman, 
but it is strange indeed that after the metamorphosis of a male 
person the resulting animal shape should be feminine. Shape- 
shifting is a commonplace of mythology, but sex-shifting 1s 
unusual, There are three other Highland tales, however, in 
which sex-shifting occurs, but on the part of women. In one, 
a queen and her attendant maidens are all changed into white 
stags; in another, a royal stag becomes a woman; and, ina 
third, a woman becomes a water-horse (Islay, English List, 
Popular Tales of the West Highlands, vol. iv., end, No. 73; Rev. 
J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands, 
p. 129; Islay, English List, No. 174, referred to in his Popular 
Tales, vol. i., tntro., xxix. or Ixxxvii. A Skye version of this 
last is given in Folk-Lore, vol. xxxiii. (1922), p. 307). 

It is possible that the ideas concerning sex-shifting may be 

19 The rash interpretation of myths without adequate knowledge is 


dangerous. See Folk-Lore, vol. xxxi., pp. 278, 282; vol. xxxiv., pp. 178, 
180, 243; vol. xxxv., p. 100; vol. xxxili., pp. 63, 65, 101, 126. 
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reflected in the Scandinavian belief that men’s souls are 
always female, in the Welsh belief that the fairies were all 
women, and in the Irish tradition that fairyland was inhabited 
entirely by women. (See G. Schitte, Folk-Lore, vol. xxxv. 
(1924), p. 362; Sir John Rhys, Celtic Folk-Lore etc., pp. 245, 
661). | 

The deer’s antlers are probably to be referred to memories of 
a deer-cult. There are abundant indications of the former 
existence in the Highlands of such a cult. There was also a 
cult of gigantic deer-goddesses, who owned the herds of deer, 
and there are several tales of witcheswho are obviously priestesses 
of the deer-cult or of the deer-goddesses, for in some cases they 
bear the names of their patronesses. Some of the witches or 
priestesses appear to live in distant islands. In Islay’s Popular 
Tales, vol. iv., p. 270 or 296, the Island of Deer is mentioned. 
Init was a magic well, by washing in the waters of which the 
heroine’s skin, which had been coloured green by ‘‘ Druids,” 
recovers its natural colour, The Seven Big Women of the Isle 
of Jura, who are undoubtedly deer-goddesses, occur 102d., vol. ii., 
Tale No. 46, and the name Jura is known to be derived from 
Old Norse dyr-ey, deer isle (Prof. W. J. Watson, Rosg Gaidhlig, 
268). 

| J. G. M°Kay. 


ALGERIAN FOLKTALES, II. 


IV. Once there was a man who had seven wives and seven 
mares, but the wives had no children and the mares no foals. 
So he asked advice, and a wise man said,—" Go to a forest and 
get seven sticks; break a stick on every mare. Go to market 
and buy seven apples; give every one of your wives an apple.”’ 
He did so, and the seven mares had foals and his seven wives 
had children. Five had noble sons, one had a blind girl, and 
one had a negro boy. One day the six boys were riding out 
of the town, and the five said, ‘‘ Let us get rid of the negro boy.” 
So they turned him away from them, and he returned crying 
to his father. 

One day the blind sister called to them, and said,—‘‘ Choose, 
my brothers, the one who is strong amongst you, and he will 
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go to the house of the daughter of the Chief of the Christians, 
and bring me back her soap; then I shall wash my eyes with 
it, and recover my sight.” They all said,—‘‘ We are ready.” 
All the six started together, but again they wished to get rid 
of the negro. So they struck him. At this place was a large 
stone, and the road divided. The negro said,—'I will leave 
a feather under this stone. If one of us returns by this road, 
he will take out the feather and burn it.’’ The five went by 
one road, and the negro by the other. 

The five went along the road until they saw a castle. They 
went in to pass the night. There were women in the castle 
who welcomed them, and said,—‘‘ This is our custom. Each 
one of you will choose a woman, and if in the morning she is 
asleep on his lap he will marry her, but if he is asleep on her lap 
she will take all his possessions.’’ Each brother took a woman, 
but after a little the women went out, each saying,—“! 
shall change my clothes,”’ and another woman came. She 
said,—‘' I will go and put kohl on my eyes,” and another came, 
so that the men became tired and slept. Then the women 
took all their possessions, and turned them out. They walked 
until they found a Mozabite? burning charcoal, so they stopped 
and worked for him. 

The negro went along the road until he came to some corn. 
He let his horse eat the corn. A ghoul appeared, and the negro 
fought with him and killed him, and took away his flesh, and 
continued his journey. Then the negro found a large and 
blind vulture ; he had seven young ones who were always looking 
for food for their father, but never found enough to satisfy 
him. The negro gave the vulture the ghoul’s flesh, and satisfied 


1 Mozabites are Berbers living almost due south of Algiers. They 
are most industrious, but hated by the Arabs. They are Ibadite 
Mohammedans, a sect which is still to be found also in Oman and in 
the island of Jerba, and which came into existence as follows :—-When 
‘Ali was Khalifah, disputes arose with Mu‘awiyeh, and ‘Ali wished to 
refer the matter to arbitration. Part of the Mohammedans then said to 
‘Ali,—‘‘ You are a Khalifah. It is your business to fight Mu‘awiyeh, if 
necessary, and not to arbitrate.” ‘Ali still wished to arbitrate, and 
told his dissentients that they went out (kharaj) from his authority for 
suggesting this. 
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him. The vulture said,—'‘ What do you want, because you 
have satisfied me?’’ The negro said,—‘‘ I want to cross the 
sea, and return.”” The vulture said,—‘' Sit down until I call 
to you.” The negro went and filled his bag again with the 
ghoul’s flesh, and sat down until the children of the vulture 
came back. The first one who returned said,—'‘ Open your 
mouth, father.’’ The old vulture said,—‘'‘ Put the results of 
your hunting there. I am satisfied.” All the seven children 
of the vulture brought food, and the old vulture said to all,— 
“Tam satisfied.” Then the old vulture said,—‘‘ Choose the 
strongest one amongst you to take this negro across the sea 
and to come back with him.’”’ The eldest young vulture said 
he would do it in a year, and all offered to do it in less time. 
The youngest said,—‘'I will take him in the morning, and 
return with him in the afternoon.” So they started. Every 
time the young vulture flapped his wings the negro sitting 
on his back threw him a piece of ghoul’s flesh. So they crossed 

the sea. The negro went to a Jew, and said,—'' Make me a 

golden cock. I will go inside it, and it will walk by itself.” 

The Jew did so, and the negro went to the house of the daughter 

of the Chief of the Christians. In the house he found the 
daughter of the Chief of the Christians asleep. Her custom 
was to sleep for a month, and to be awake fora month. Then 
the negro changed rings with her, and changed soap with her, 
and got on the vulture and returned to his horse, which he 
found as fat as a fish.2 So he mounted and rode to the 
stone. 

The negro found that the feather was still under the stone, 
so he knew his brothers had not returned. Then he said,— 
“The road which has eaten my brothers shall eat me also.”’ 
So he went along the road, until he saw some smoke; and then 
he saw his brothers were there, working and making charcoal. 
They knew him, but he did not know them, because their faces 
were blackened with charcoal. They said to him,—‘‘ What are 
you looking for?’ He answered,—‘‘I am Jooking for my 
brothers.” They wept and embraced him, and said,—‘* We 
are your brothers.’’ Then they told him what had happened 

* The idea is that a fish is always fat, as you can’t see its ribs. 
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to them. The negro told the Mozabite that he must release 
his brothers, or he would kill him. So the Mozabite let them 
go, and then the negro went with his brothers to the castle 
of the women. The women welcomed them as before, and 
proposed the same conditions. Then the negro chose a woman, 
but when she wanted to change her clothes he said,—‘‘ Here are 
some,’’ and when she wanted to put koh! on her eyes he said,— 
“‘ Here is some,” so that, when the morning came, the woman 
was asleep on his lap. So each man took a woman and their 
money and their clothes, and went along the road until they 
were thirsty. They found a well, but no one would go down 
it until the negro said,—‘‘I will go down.” So they let him 
down with a rope, and they all drank. Then they cut the 
rope, and left him. Then they quarrelled about his horse, but 
the horse remained at the well. They then returned to their 
father, the sultan, who said to them,—‘** Where is your brother? ” 
They replied,—‘‘ We do not know. We got rid of him the 
first day.” 

A mueddin went up a minaret to call to prayer and saw the 
horse, and thought it was thirsty. So he went with a rope to 
the well, and saw the negro in the well, but was unable to pull 
him out; so he tied the rope to the horse, who pulled him out. 
Then the mueddin took the negro to his house. 

The daughter of the Chief of the Christians then came to the 
sultan’s palace, and said,—‘‘ Where is your son the negro?” 
The sultan said,—‘‘ I do not know. He went with his brothers, 
his brothers have returned, but he has not returned.” The 
daughter of the Chief of the Christians said to the brothers,— 
‘Where is your brother the negro?’ They said,—‘' We do 
not know.”’ So she cut off all their heads. Then she said to 
the sultan,—‘‘ If you do not tell me where vour son (the negro) 
is, I will cut off your head too. You have three days to find 
him.”’ So the sultan sent a crier, who said,—‘‘ He who has 
found my son, or has seen him, I will give him half my money.” 
Then the mueddin said to the sultan,—‘‘ Here he is with me.” 
Then the daughter of the Chief of the Christians rejoiced, and 
said to the negro,—‘* You will go with me,”’ and the negro said,— 
‘“'You must cover the ground from here to your house with 
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silk, so that my horse can walk on it.”’ So she took him to her 
house, and he stopped and worked for her and her father. 

V. Why people fast for a month (Ramadan). Once upon a 
time, everyone fasted for a day in each year; then God collected 
all the birds and animals, and said to them,—‘‘ You know 
that men fast for a day every year. Do you think that they 
could fast longer? Or ought they not to fast at all? ’’ So 
then the vulture got up and said,—‘‘ O God, let men fast every 
day in the year. They will be able to eat at night.’’ God 
replied—‘‘ No, men cannot do that, and because you have 
advised me to tell them to do it, be dumb.’’ So now the vulture 
never speaks ; it 1s dumb like a mouse. Then the hare got 
up and said,—‘‘ O God, let men fast for a month every year.” 
God replied,—‘‘ Yes, they can do that.’’ So God commanded 
that every man should fast for a month every year. That is 
why the Mohammedans hate the hare. [Told by Messoud ben 
Fl Hadj, from Barika, Dept. of Constantine. ] 

VI. [This is a common child’s tale]. Once there was a man 
who had seven sons, seven goats, and a wife. One day he 
said to the eldest son,—‘‘ Go out with the goats to-day, and find 
pasture for them.”’ So the eldest son went, and found plenty 
of grass and water. They ate and drank and were satisfied. 
When the goats came home in the evening, the man said to 
them,—‘‘ Are you hungry?” and the goats said,—‘ Yes.”’ 
Then he said,—‘‘ Are you thirsty?’ and the goats said,— 
“Yes.” So the man believed them, and killed his son. The 
next day he sent another son with the goats. He found plenty 
of pasture for them, but when they came back to the house they 
said—‘‘ We are hungry and thirsty.”” So the man killed his 
second son. This went on until he killed all his sons. The 
next day he sent his wife, but the goats lied again, and he killed 
her. The next day he went himself with the goats. He found 
plenty of grass and water, and when the goats came home he 
said—‘' Are you hungry and thirsty? ’’ and they said,— 
“Yes.” So then he knew they were liars, and he killed them 
all except one, who ran away into the mountains. Here in the 
mountains she found a house, and had two kids. One day 
the old goat left the two kids at home, and went out to find 
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grass for them. An evil spirit came and knocked at the door 
of the house. The kids said,—‘' Come in.” So the evil spirit 
(Bazghugh) entered and killed the two kids. When the old 
goat came home, she found the house empty, and she said — 
‘* The person who has killed my two kids must appear.’ So the 
evil spirit appeared, and the goat killed him with her horns. 
{From Biskra.] 

VI. Once there was a man called Ramadan, who went for 
a journey in the Sahara. When night came he went to a tent, 
and asked for hospitality. The owner of the tent gave him 
food, and asked his name. The man replied,—‘t Ramadan.” 
The owner of the tent was ignorant, and had never heard of a 
man called Ramadan before, and thought that he was the cause 
of the fast every year. So at night, when his guest slept, he 
killed him. After a few months, a sheikh came to the Arab 
and said,—‘‘ Don’t forget that next month is Ramadan, and 
you must fast.”” The Arab replied,—‘* No, I shan’t fast any 
more, because Ramadan was my guest a short time ago and 
I killed him. So now there is no more Ramadan.’’3 

P. P. H. Haszuck. 

3 Ramadan is used as a name among the Arabs, but it is rather an 
uncommon one. [It is a name given in Persia to boys born during the 
month. ED.) : 

[In Johnston’s Tales from a Moorish Nursery, p. 35, is a story of the 
well-known Foolish Catherine type (where the fool gives the bacon or 
what not to a man who says he is Christmas or Winter). Ali brought 
home salted meat every week to his wife saying,—‘‘ Keep this for 
Ramadan.”’ One evening a caravan passing cried to the reapers in 
the field near by,—‘* Ramadan is with us.’’ The foolish woman hastily 
collected the salt meat, and presented it to the rider of the leading 
camel. ‘‘ Here, my lord, is our poor tribute to Ramadan, the cherished 
of Heaven.”’ W. R. HAciipay.] 


f 

BoNnDEI FoLkTAtes, I. 
THESE stories were collected from Bondei lads in the Mission 
School at Msalabani, in the early nineties. My plan was to 


1The notes are by Miss A. Werner. Bondei is in the Tanganyika 
Territory, extending between the Isambara hills and the coast near 
Tanga and Pangam, Bonde meaning ‘‘low-lying country ” and ¢ being 
the locative termination. 
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give boys who could write a sheet of paper when going home 
for their holidays and ask them to bring back a written story. 
In this way I obtained about two hundred sheets of stories, 
from which the following were selected. Many were in dupli- 
cate. Most of them were purely African, I think, though 
probably the reference to Mulungu (God), in the story of 
“Nyange and the snake,’’ was an insertion of the Christian lad 
who wrote it, and some of the latter part, especially the mention 
of a seven-headed dragon and a horse, may be of Arab origin. 
There are no horses in Bonde. 

The second story is very similar to the American negro story 
mentioned in the introduction to ‘‘ Brer Rabbit,’”’ but in the 
Bonde version a falcon competes with the tortoise, not a hare.? 
In Makualand I came across a story which seemed to me to 
come from the same source as the ‘‘ Tar-Baby "’ 3 (also in ‘‘ Brer 
Rabbit’); there is a translation of it in the ‘‘ Mwalimu Ingreza’”’ 
by Chancellor Spanton. 

These stories are now translated from Stories in the Bondet 
Language, with some Enigmas and Proverbs: Written by Native 
Students and edited by the Rev. H. W. Woodward (S.P.C.K., n.d.), 
for the benefit of those who are interested in the study of 
folklore. In the introduction to The Treasury of Basuto Folk- 
lore, vol. i. (1908), p. xvii, M. Jacottet, mentioning these 
stories, says, ‘‘ About the same time (1894) Canon Woodward 
published nineteen Bondei stories from East Africa, but as only 
the native text is given, his collection is accessible to very few 

scholars." They may also be a help to those who are study- 

*This story is found among the Baila (Smith and Dale), Benga 
(Nassau, Where Animals Talk, p. 98), Duala (Lederbogen), Bakongo 
(Anthropos, vol. iii. p. 4), Akamba (Hobley), Bapedi (Hoffmann), 
Wakwili (or Bakwiri), and elsewhere. Probably other examples will 
yet be brought to light, as the theme seems common to all Bantu- 
speaking peoples. 7 

*Tar-baby stories have been noted in Sumbwa (Unyamwezi: P. 
Capus in Zeitschrift fir afrikanische und ozeanische Sprachen, vol. iii. 
(1898), p. 358, Mbundu (Chatelain), Ronga (Junod), Namwanga (Mrs. 
Dewar), Nyungwe (Father Von der Mohl), Duala (Lederbogen), and 
Kongo (P. Struyt in Anthropos; see also Dennett and Weeks). Among 
non-Bantu Africans, the tale is known to the Ewe, Vai, Temne, Dinka, 
and probably others. 
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ing the Bondei language, though they are not translated quite 
literally. 

The word for God in Bondei and the neighbouring tribes 1s 
Mulungu. It has been suggested that this is derived from the 
Zulu Unkulunkulu,* but Dr. Callaway decided that this Zulu 
word did not signify God. He wrote, ‘‘ (it) is a proper name 
and not a word expressing the idea of Divinity, as Deus—Gott.” 
Mulungu does, I believe, express that idea to the natives, although 
the heathen did not worship or pray to Mulungu. On the other 
hand they do offer sacrifices to the Mzimu, the word employed 
for an ancestral spirit. The word used now for God in Sesuto, 
Molimo, had the same meaning. Mlinga, the name of the 
spirit-mountain in Bonde, 1s often personified, and Mlinga is 
said to order sacrifices, etc., aS a propitiation. At the places 
where the offerings are made there is an ancient grave (about 
200 years old), where a former Mkilindi chief, named Sekiteki, 
was buried, and I believe it is from this fact that the mountain 
has obtained its reputation. In my early days the name of 
Sekiteki was always said under the breath from fear. There is 
another name held in awe by the Bondei people, Seuta (the 
father of a bow), but I have not been able to learn much about 
him, and such notes as I had are not to hand. Possibly he is 
the same as the Nyasaland Chiuta. Ido not remember to have 
heard of offerings being made to him. A snake appearing in 
a house is supposed to be an ancestor who requires an offering, 
as otherwise he will do some harm. 

H. W. Woopwarp, S.S.M. 

St. Augustine’s Priory, Modderpoort. 


1. The Tortoise and the Monitor. 


There was once a time of great famine, and every one was 
busy seeking food for his children. The tortoise set out to 


4 This seems etymologically impossible. 


5 A Chinyanja story almost identical with this one (except that the 
load which occasions the quarrel is of salt, not maize) was obtained by 
me at Blantyre in 1893, and published in Seidel’s Zeitschrift fur afri- 
kanische und ozeantsche Sprachen in 1896. I think there is also a Yao 
version, but I do not know of any others. 


ae a fe Bey fol a ee 
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seek food. He bought much maize and made up a good load. 
As he was returning he came to a fallen tree lying across the 
toad which he could not get over. He followed it up and 
down, and at last his load slipped off and fell down on the 
other side. Just then a monitor happened to pass, and, seeing 
the load, exclaimed,—‘‘ This is my rightful spoil.”” The tortoise 
(having made his way round) said to him,—‘‘ That is my load, 
it slipped off my head.’”’? The other replied,—‘* I know nothing 
about that, I only know that I picked it up.’’ The tortoise 
said—‘‘ Let us go to the elders.’”” They came to the elders, 
and the tortoise said,—‘‘ I come from collecting food with my 
load, and across the road was a fallen tree, and my load slipped 
off and fell on the other side of the tree; this person saw it 
and claims it.” The elders said to the tortoise,—‘' You know 
that the finder of spoil cannot be deprived of it.’’ So the 
tortoise went his way. The monitor took up the load and 
carried it to his children. Now it happened one day that the 

tortoise and his companions went hunting, and they made a 
fire in order to catch ndezi (a kind of large rat). They made 
their fire, and in the grass which they had set on fire the monitor 
was sleeping. He woke up and ran here and there, and found 
asmall hole which he entered, but all his tail was outside. The 
tortoise, seeing the monitor’s tail exposed, put out his hand 
and seized it, saying,—‘‘ I have found mbonimboni”’ (mboni is 
something found and considered lawful spoil). 

The monitor said,—‘' You have got hold of my tail, my 
friend, let me alone.’’ The tortoise said,—‘‘I did not touch 
your tail, I have found spoil, a beautiful sword.” The moni- 
tor besought him,—‘‘ My friend this is my tail, you cannot 
claim it as spoil.’’ The tortoise said to him,—‘‘ Let us go to 
the elders.” They set out and arrived. The monitor said,— 
“Twas running away from a fire and I entered a small hole, 
but my tail was outside; this person came along and said, ‘ It 
is a sword,’ I said ‘it is my tail,’ but he would not listen.” 
The tortoise said,—‘t Today you are surprised. Lately you took 
my load, and you thought nothing of it.” The elders said,— 
“ Remember that which you recently did to your companion.” 
The monitor said,—‘t It was a load which I took that day 
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Wait, my friend, and I will fetch your load.” The tortoise 
said,—' Today is today.” The elders said to the monitor,— 
“Give your companion his sword.” The monitor said,—‘* But 
it is not a sword, it is my tail.” They said,—‘ Give it to him.” 
The tail was cut off. The tortoise said,—‘'‘ Cut it high up, 
that I may have a good handle.” So the monitor’s tail was 
cut off, and given to the tortoise, and half-way home he threw 
it away, saying,—‘‘ I only wanted to be even with him.” The 
monitor wriggled and died. If a person deceives another, let 
him remember what may happen to him another day. 


2. The Tortoise and the Falcon.® 


Once the tortoise and the falcon had a race. There was a 
chief at Vugha named Kimweli, who had a beautiful daughter, 
and he told the people that no one should have his daughter, 
unless they competed for her. The one who surpassed his 
fellows should be his son-in-law. Then there came forward a 
falcon and a tortoise, and they said to the chief, ‘‘ We are 
going to compete.”” And he said to them,—'‘ Go to Pangani 
and wait a day, and another day, and on the third day start 
in the morning, and in five days be at Vugha.”” They went. 
The tortoise could not travel, but he sought his companions 
and said to them,—‘‘ Help me in this business, for if I am 
beaten it will be as if you were beaten.” They consented and 
said,—'' We have agreed, but how is it? We cannot travel 
swiftly.” One of them said,—'‘ Let us make friends with the 
hare, and he will help us.” So they came to the hare, who 
was sitting at home, and greeted him and said to him,—‘* We 
have come to get your help. We have a competition; the 

6 The closest parallel of this version seems to be the Kamba one 
given in Hobley, The Akamba, where the other competitor in the race 
is the fish-eagle, and the prize competed for is the hand of the chief's 
daughter—a point I do not remember to have met with elsewhere. 
The further incident of the tortoise being transformed into a man 


belongs to an entirely different group of tales—of which we may take 
the Xosa “‘ Five Heads” (McCall Theal) and the Suto ‘‘ Monyoha” 


(E. Jacottet, Treasury, Pp- 126, 134), as typical. The ‘falcon,’ in the 
‘original "pungu, may be the same as the species of hawk called by the 
Pokomo mpungu, which figures largely in their folklore, (Folk-Lore, 


vol. xxiv. (1913), P- 468). 
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distance is from Pangani to Vugha in five days.’’ The hare 
said —'‘What shall Ido?’’ They said,—‘t We have ten halting- 
places in the five days, every day two halts. Now you go to 
Pangani and place one of us there, and one at each halting-place, 
as you come to it; but each one ts to be called Madalamba.”’ 
So the hare went to Pangani, and he placed one and said to him, 
“Your name is Madalamba, because the name of the one who 
is at Vugha is Madalamba.’’ Then the hare placed a tortoise 
at each halting-place, and the name of each was Madalamba. 
Now it was the third day, that on which they were to leave 
Pangani in the morning. The tortoise at Pangani set out with 
the falcon, the falcon flying, and the tortoise going on foot. 
They proceeded a little way, when the tortoise hid himself. 
The falcon flew to the first halting-place and settled on a tree, 
and the tortoise who had been hidden there by the hare came 
out and sat at the foot of the tree. The falcon thought,—‘' Now 
I have left the tortoise a long way behind, but still I will just 
call him and see if he replies.” So he called,—‘‘ Madalamba, 
Madalamba,” and he heard below, ‘‘ Yoo,”’ and peeping down, 
he saw that the tortoise was there. ‘‘ How does he go?” 
The falcon said to Madalamba,—“‘ Let us go,”’ and he replied,— 
“All right.” The falcon got up and flew off, and the tortoise 
Madalamba waddled along slowly, and then hid himself. The 
falcon did not rest, he said,—‘‘ I shall have the chief's daughter.”’ 
He went on to the next stage. It was now evening, and he 
peered about and saw a person jogging along below looking for 
firewood for lighting a fire. The falcon kept silent till he saw 
the fire was burning, and he said,—‘‘ Let me try and call him, 
but I know it certainly cannot be Madalamba.” The falcon 
called,—'‘ Madalamba.”’ That person replied, ‘‘ Yoo.” He said,— 
“ When did you arrive?" He answered,—‘‘ Did you not know 
that we arrived together?" They slept. In the morning the 
falcon called,—‘‘ Madalamba.”’ He replied,—‘‘ Yoo.” And he 
said—‘* Let us go,’’ and he replied,—‘ Right.’’ So they set 
out. The falcon flew to the third halting-place, and looked down, 
but saw nothing. He kept silent awhile, and saw Madalamba 
appear; he asked him,—‘‘ Where were you? ’’ He said,— 
‘You left me a little way behind.” They rested, and having. 
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rested they went a little way, and the tortoise hid himself. 
The falcon flew on to the fourth stage in the evening, and he 
saw the tortoise was there; and so it was at every stage, until 
the ninth near to Vugha; he met his companion there on the 
ground. The tortoise said to the falcon,—‘' Tomorrow we shall 
enter Vugha early.’’ The falcon said,—‘‘ That is so.” Now 
there where they were, if a drum sounded, you could hear it. 
The falcon thought,—‘' This person is with me at every place. 
So tomorrow I will run off very early.”” Now the tortoise 
Madalamba who began the competition was there in Vugha, 
hiding in the chief’s court, though people did not know he was 
there; they supposed he was at Pangani. Now in the very 
early morning the falcon did not ask his companion the tortoise 
to start with him, so, when the tortoise awoke from sleep, his 
companion had gone. Madalamba, there in the chief’s court, 
came out early, and entered the forest, and when it was light 
the falcon was seen in the distance coming, and all the people 
in the town of Vugha cried out,—" The falcon will beat the 
tortoise.’’ Now, when the falcon was getting near, the tortoise 
came out of the forest, into the inner end of Vugha, while all 
the people were at the entrance looking at the falcon. The 
tortoise proceeded to the chief’s door where there was a pile 
of firewood, and hid himself in that wood. The falcon came 
crying as he flew round the town,—‘‘ I have beaten him.”’ The 
chief’s daughter laughed, saying,—‘' The falcon has beaten the 
tortoise.’”’ The falcon came to the chief’s house and settled 
on the central point, and said to the people, ‘“‘ You see I have 
passed the tortoise. However, even though I have passed him, 
I will call him, so that everyone may know that I have beaten 
Madalamba.”’ So the falcon called,—‘t You Madalamba, You 
Madalamba!’’ Immediately the people saw the tortoise come 
out from the firewood. The falcon was still calling him,—‘‘ You 
Madalamba,” when he replied, ‘‘ Yoooo.”” The falcon was 
startled. ‘‘ When did you get here?’ He said,—‘‘ I came 
some time before you.’ Immediately the face of the chief's 
daughter was clouded, as her father said,—"‘ This is your husband. 
I do not know the other one.’’ The marriage was celebrated, 
and they came out. Now Madalamba, though a tortoise, was 


| 
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really a fine} young man, who had entered the tortoise-shell on 
purpose. Sotheysat. When it was midnight, Madalamba came 
out of his shell, while his wife slept, and warmed himself at 
the fire, and then entered his shell again. One day by chance 
the girl woke and saw a bright fire, and, looking, she saw her 
husband was a fine fellow. It dazzled her to look at him. 
she looked about for the shell and saw it there behind him. 
She remained quite quiet until the next day. Then she did not 
go to sleep but only pretended to, and at midnight she saw 
him come out of his shell and warm himself. Then the girl 
arose from the bed and took the shell and put it on the fire. 
Then Madalamba said,—‘t You have killed me.’’ She said,— 
“No, Ihave not killed you; you are a fine person, and you 
have done this purposely.’’ So they slept, and in the morning 
the chief's daughter said to her father Kimweli,—‘t Behold, 
father, my husband is a man, and a fine one; now we shall 
not come out of the house until you have killed an ox, and we 
will step over it when we pass out.”” Kimweli brought an ox, 
and it was slaughtered there at the door, and his son-in-law 
and his daughter stepped over it as they came out; and all 
the people noted that Madalamba was a stranger. Madalamba 
lived with his wife. Now when you see a person let him not 
be despised in your eyes, for you do not know his antecedents, 
nor.his character, nor his hereafter. 


(To be continued.) 


_ ——— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EGYPTIAN FINGER-COUNTING RHYMES. 


Ir has often been suggested that many children’s games and 
rhymes may be derived from, or in imitation of, religious ritual. 
It appears to me that this is possibly true of the modern Egyptian 
finger-counting rhyme, which runs in translation as follows :— 
“This is the egg. And this is the one who brought it. And 
this is the one who boiled it. And this is the one who peeled 
it. And this is the one who ate it all up.’”’ As usual in such 
rhymes, the last line is emphasised both by its different length 
and by the pitch of the voice in reciting it. 

This difference in metre of the last line is to be found also ina 
finger-counting rhyme from an early version of the so-called 
“* Book of the Dead,”’ published by Prof. Sethe in the Zettschrift 
fir Aegyptische Sprache, vol. liv., p. 16. ‘‘ The Book of the 
Dead ”’ contains many magical spells for the use of the dead in 
the other world, and it seems likely that many of these spells 
were part of the funeral ritual. The particular version from 
which I quote is of the Twelfth dynasty, and dates at the lowest 
computation about 2000 B.c., or at the highest about 3500 B.c. 
The text is concerned with the bringing of a boat to ferry the 
soul across the river of the other world to the eastern side, to 
the kingdom of Osiris. The first thing to be done is to awaken 
the ferryman, who is called the Aken (the name being really 
spelt ayin, q., n.). The soul at first only succeeds in awakening 
a personage named Mahaf, who not only will not bring the boat 
himself but refuses to awaken the Aken. After a lively con- 
versation, the soul by his powerful spells induces Mahaf to obey, 
and the Aken is awakened. But he is most unwilling to be 
roused, and says,—‘‘ What is it? I am still asleep.’” Then the 
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soul answers,—‘‘ Aken, bring me this boat, if you wish to have 
life.” The Aken makes every sort of difficulty, saying the boat 
is unseaworthy and so on, but to all objections the soul has an 
answer ready. Finally, the Aken says that he cannot ferry 
anyone into the presence of Osiris, for ‘‘ the great God will say : 
Have you brought me a man who cannot count his fingers? ” 
The soul then replies triumphantly with a finger-counting verse 
of ten lines, showing that the fingers of both hands were counted 
in the spell. A free translation runs as follows :— 

. ‘* Thou hast taken the one. 

. Thou hast taken the two sisters. 

. Thou hast extinguished it for him. 

. Thou hast found it for him. 

. Give to me 

. What smells nice in my face. 

. Loose not thyself from it. 

. Spare it not. 

. Thou hast illumined the Eye. 

10. Give me the Eye.” 


Prof. Sethe points out that in each line the principal word is 
a pun on the corresponding numeral, thus impressing the order 
on the memory, and that another help to the reciter is that, 
where$the line for the last finger of each hand begins “ Give 
me,” the line for the first hand is not a complete sentence, but 
is carried on to the first finger of the second hand. 

I should be glad to know of any other instance of finger- 
counting in spell or ritual. M. A. Murray. 
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SERBIAN AND JEWISH FOLKLORE. 
(Vol. xxix. p. 58.) 
IN reading T. R. Georgevitch’s paper on “‘ Parthenogenesis in 
Serbian Popular Tradition ’’ at the above reference, I have been 
struck with the resemblance to a Jewish Midrash of the passage 
in the Serbian legend of the building of Constantinople on page 
60, running as follows :— 


“Then the Tsar¥commanded that two dishes should be 
brought, one filled with red-hot coals’and the other with ducats, 
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so that he might see whether the child had acted thus! from folly 
or of set purpose. ‘If the child is merely foolish,’ said he, ‘he 
will stretch out his hands for the red-hot coals; but if not he 
will try to seize the ducats.’. When both the red-hot coals and 
the ducats were brought before the child, he immediately reached 
for the ducats, taking no notice of the red-hot coals. Then the 
Tsar understood that the prophecy of the skull would come 
true.” = 


In Midrash Shemoth Rabba (a collection of legends to explain 
the Book of Exodus), we read, as an explanation of Exodus, 
c. iv. v. 10 (‘‘ And Moses said unto the Lord, O my Lord, I am 
not a man of words... but I am slow of speech and of a slow 
tongue ’’), the following story :— 


‘* Pharaoh’s daughter had taken Moses to her father’s palace. 
When the latter saw the child he kissed and embraced it and 
put it upon his knee. Then Moses took the crown off Pharaoh's 
head and put it on his own, as he (Pharaoh) would do at 
some time when he (Moses) would be grown up. The augurs of 
Egypt were present when this took place, and thought it to be 
wrong. (To take the crown off some one’s head means to cause 
him to be disgraced.) They said,—‘ We are sure that he who 
has now taken the crown off your head and put it on his own is 
the same person of whom we said that he will some time bereave 
you of your kingdom.’ Therefore they proposed to kill him. 
Some would even burn him. Jethro,—Moses’ future father-in- 
law,—was also among them and said, —‘ The boy has not yet due 
knowledge. We must first put him to the proof. We will put 
before him on the table a gold plate and a dish with red-hot coals. 
If he stretches his hand for the gold, he has due knowledge and 
he must be killed. If, on the other hand, he grasps the coals, 
he has not due knowledge and he should not be killed.’ The gold 
plate and the dish with red-hot coals were brought. Moses first 
stretched his hand for the gold, but the angel Gabriel, who had 
been ordered to watch over him, changed the direction of the 
hand so that Moses took one of the red-hot coals and, as is the 
custom of children, put it into his mouth. The result was, of 
course, that he burned his tongue, and that is the cause that 
Moses was a man of a siow tongue.” 


The Midrash was finished in the sixth century, and a document 
of the 20th of February, A.D. 390, shows that there were then 


1 When the Tsar took his daughter’s miraculously born child in his 
arms, the latter immediately ‘‘ seized the Tsar by the beard.” 
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Jews in Constantinople. It appears to me that the Jewish story 
is the older. The test is with gold and fire, and Pharaoh’s 
crown would be gold or shining, which would not be the case 
with the beard of Tsar Konstantin’s grandfather. In any case 
the resemblance of the two incidents 1s curious, 

Amsterdam. JosEPH GOMPERS. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BRIDE-PRICE AND OF Dowry. 


THE study of early legal ideas is of some value to the folklorist. 
It may throw light on the primitive attitude of men towards 
women, on their conception of marriage, on the influence of the 
State over family life, and on the mental progress of the race, 
oritsretrogression. Happily for such a study we have authentic 
records Of some antiquity, whereas for pure folklore there are 
very few old records. It is indeed not until we reach modern 
times that we find any express records of it. Before the lore of 
the folk, which was very often the débris of the old learning of 
their thinking and governing classes, was systematically investi- 
gated, observers only recorded it incidentally, often with an 
apology for mentioning matters so unworthy of serious notice. 
Hence their notes, valuable as they are, are often tantalisingly 
incomplete, and, it may be, overestimate the naiveté of their 
informants. In contrast to this the legal literature is compara- 
tively large. At once the oldest and most trustworthy edition 
of a legal code that we possess is that of Hammurapi’s Laws. 
Later, much later, comes Manu, but of that unfortunately we 
have no first edition. What we possess is clearly a very late 
recension, much re-edited, of a code of high but undefinable 
antiquity. On the MSS. of it no searching textual criticism has, 
as far as the present writer knows, yet been brought to bear; 
certainly not such criticism as has dissected the codes of Roman 
Law. The translations of both Hammurapi and Manu, on 
which he is dependent, offer moreover all the risks to which 
inability to consult original texts exposes an inquirer. Never- 
theless a brief comparison of the leading legal conceptions 
deducible from them may be useful. 

The Hammurapi Code has already been compared with the 
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Laws of Moses,! and to some extent its interpretation may have 
been influenced by Semitic precedents which are not really in 
point. The attempt will be made here to take Hammurapi as 
he stands, or rather as he is translated, and it will be convenient 
to begin by contrasting the father’s powers over his daughter 
in the two systems. These powers have been insufficiently 
examined, but they are vital to a scientific study of marriage 
and its incidents. 

In Hammurapi we find that the power actually to sell a 
daughter is not recognised,? but it was permissible to give her 
as a concubine either with a dowry ® or without one. In the 
latter case, however, the daughter so bestowed retained a right 
to claim a dowry proportionate to the paternal estate from her 
brothers, who were also bound to find her a husband (f, p. 310). 
This proviso suggests that concubinage might be a temporary 
but respectable union, and in one form of it the concubine must 
certainly be regarded as the wife’s substitute, entertained by 
her for the specific purpose of bearing a child to her husband 
on her behalf, but not even thereby becoming a co-wife. That 
a (? purchased) concubine could be sold as a slave if she failed 
to bear a child is clear (§ 146), but if she bore children she could 
not (§ 147). It does not follow that all concubines were in this 
position. §§ 144-7 seem to deal only with slave women. In 
the subsequent §§ 183-4 the underlying assumption is that a 
(? free) woman given by her father could not become a slave, 
even if childless. 


1S. A. Cook, The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurapi (1903), 
cited as C. 


2 This is stated by Morris Jastrow, The Civilisation of Babylonia and 
Assyria (Lippincott, 1915), citedas J. ButinC, p. 139, a term translated 
“* purchase-price ’’ can only refer to a bride-price, though a bride may 
never have been purchased from her father or kinsmen. Obviously 
wives may have been bought from dealers in women when no other 
marriage could be arranged. In this way the mention of a ‘‘ purchase- 
price ’’ may be at least tentatively accounted for. 


3 It will be convenient to use the term ‘‘ dowry ”’ for any property 
bestowed on the bride by her father or members of his kin, and ‘‘ dower ” 
for any property bestowed on her by her husband or his kin. Cf. the 
earliest meanings of these terms given in the Oxford Dict., s.vv. 
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Hammurapi seems to lay it down that marriage is a contract: 
at least no marriage is valid without one: ¥, p. 302. That dowry 
was a firmly established institution is clear, but it is not certain 
that it was secured by the contract. It was rather “settled ”’ 
on the bride by the law; and its devolution is striking. If 
divorced for misconduct, the dowry appears to have been for- 
feited to the husband (¥, pp. 303, 141). But in all other cases, 
eg. if she was divorced for barrenness, it remained her property 
and she retained at least a life-interest in it. Its amount is not 
defined, but, if her father failed to give her a dowry, she was 
entitled to a share in his estate equivalent toa son’s (? full) share 
(7, p. 307), but this share reverted to them on her death (semble, 
if she left no issue) (¥, p. 307). Whether the dowry given by her 
father similarly reverted to her own family if she died without 
direct heirs is not stated, but not improbably it did. Thus a 
bride was provided for as her father’s daughter, and in addition 
she was also entitled to a dower as wife in the form of a marriage- 
gift from her husband. Being thus amply protected we can 
easily understand why, as a widow, she was not given any share 
in her husband’s estate on his decease, except in the case that 
she had not received any such gift, in which event she was en- 
titled to a son’s (? full) share in it (¥, p. 305), and this share she 
retained until she left her husband’s house (wherein she had also 
aright of residence) of her own accord ; when it was forfeited, 
it reverted to her husband’s heirs. But even then she still re- 
tained her (father’s) dowry (at least for life). These provisions 
are remarkable both in their liberality and in their modernity. 
Apparently a widow held two indefeasible life-interests, one in 
a share of her father’s estate equal to a brother’s share, the other 
equal to a son’s share in her husband’s estate. On re-marriage 
she forfeited the latter, but her dowry was inherited by her 


‘But it cannot be said that a daughter had any indefeasible right to 
dowry, for instances occur in which wives bring no dowry (C, p. 114): 
J, p. 307, says,—‘‘ The latter (the settlement of a portion of the estate 
by the father) does not appear to have been obligatory,” but if it was 
Not made by the father it had to be effected by his sons, so for all 
Practical purposes it was obligatory. Moreover the extent of the share 
Was fixed by the law. 
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issue by both her husbands, or, if she had no issue by her second 
marriage, by her first husband’s children. 

The Laws of Manu also forbid the sale of daughters (III, 51- 
54), yet they say that if, after one damsel has been shown, 
another be given to the bridegroom, he may marry both for the 
same price ‘‘ that Manu ordained ’’ (VIII, 209). This may be 
confined to Asura marriage, in which a man of the trading caste 
takes a bride from a Sudra (III, 24), and this type of marriage 
is forbidden (III, 25). Again, the Asura is also described as a 
marriage in which the bridegroom pays as much as he can afford 
to the kinsmen and to the bride herself (III, 31). On her death 
without issue the property so given goes to her parents as in all 
other types of blamable marriages (1X, 197); in other words, 
it is regarded as a part of the bride-price, but its payment to 
the bride’s kin is deferred, she having a life-interest in it.® 

The bestowal of a daughter in concubinage is not allowed in 
Manu, or at least it is not mentioned. As to dowry, it is not 
easy to say what a daughter was entitled to as of right. The 
stridhana or woman’s property was six-fold, comprising (a) three 
gifts which may be classed as dower, and (b) gifts received 
from three persons, her father, mother, and brother, which may 
be classed as dowry (IX, 194). The sequence is noteworthy, 
the father’s gift coming last, and the dower being given first 
mention. Now we may conjecture that in usage a daughter’s 
dowry was one-fourth of a son’s share, because an unmarried 
daughter inherited a fourth of her brothers’ shares,—on penalty 
of loss of caste to them (IX, 118). This looks as if the rule was 
not enforceable at Jaw, but was only a social obligation. As 
daughter, then, a woman was at best only a quarter as well pro- 
vided for as in Hammurapi. As wife she received undefined 
gifts which formed a moiety of her stridhana, and these she 
apparently retained during widowhood, but she inherited no 
share in her husband’s estate and was not compensated for that 
disability as in Hammurapi. Still, it is implied that, if he died 
without issue, she took at least a life-interest in it, but that 
interest is (? wholly) forfeited if she raises up a son to her 
husband by a sagotra or near kinsman of his family (IX, 190). 


5 Here, it will be observed, there is no “ reversion.”’ 
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Otherwise apparently she was excluded absolutely by sons, and 
even step-sons would no doubt exclude her, for if one wife had 
a son he ranked as the son of all his father’s wives (IX, 183). 
As some set-off against these disabilities must be mentioned the 
privileges of unmarried and appointed daughters. In one sec- 
tion (IX, 192), Manu appears to place all a woman’s children 
on an equality, for he says: ‘‘...when the mother has died, 
all the uterine brothers and uterine sisters shall equally divide 
the mother’s estate.”’ This appears to mean that daughters 
inherited that estate with sons in equal shares. This rule seems 
to be reafhrmed by § 195, but in § 131 the mother’s separate 
property is declared to be the share of the unmarried daughter 
alone. But this section can only be reconciled with the two 
cited above by assuming that the unmarried daughter has only 
anght to such separate property until her marriage or death, 
for in § 130 the daughter ‘‘ appointed” to bear a son as 
heir to her father is spoken of as herself equal to a son, but in 
§131 this is explained to mean that her son takes the whole 
estate of his maternal grandfather. In other words, the “ ap- 
pointed ’’ daughter is merely the channel through which the 
inheritance passes to her son. Presumably she could hold it 
after her father’s death until the birth of her son, but no longer. 
Lastly, the conception of a reversion is entirely unknown to 
Manu in this connection, for, if the appointed daughter died 
without leaving a son, her husband might without hesitation 
take the estate, although the object of the appointment has 
been entirely defeated (IX, 135).® 
H. A. Rose. 


‘lam informed that a comparison between the legal conceptions of 
Hammurapi and Manu has been made by a German scholar, but I 
have not been able to obtain a copy of his work, and should be glad of 
a reference to it. 


REVIEWS. 


I Mister1. SaGcio pI uNA TEOoRIA SToRICO-RELIGIOSA. By 
RAFFAELLE Petrazzonrt. Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli, 
1924. Sm. 8vo. Pp. xxiv. +354. 20l. 


TuE author, who has already touched upon these topics briefly 
in his former publications, discusses now fully the ‘‘ Mysteries,’” 
and he calls his book a Study of an Historical and Religious. 
Theory. The ‘“ Mysteries’’ have now been the subject of many 
investigations, the latest being a valuable book by Angus. 
Differing from the latter, Professor Pettazzoni starts with an 
investigation of the ‘‘ bull-roarer,”’ from an ethnographic, folk- 
loristic, and archaeological point of view. The wide dissemina- 
tion of this peculiar instrument, and the fact that it had been 
found in Greece and Rome, is explained by him as a survival of 
an instrument used originally for religious practices, and notably 
in the Mystery-Cult. He then passes in review, first the Greek 
and Thracian mysteries, then the Phrygian, the Egyptian, the 
Semitic, and the Persian. He then develops his historical 
religious theory, which consists in tracing all these mysteries 
back to the dawn of human civilization, that they all proceed 
from ‘a psychological starting-point, and not from one geogra- 
phical centre, owing their origin to the belief in the vegetation. 
gods, or rather the ever-changing character of life and death 
in nature. They then develop on parallel lines, preceding 
actual religion, with its cult and ceremonies, and lying at the base 
of it. At one time or another these various parallel lines are 
deflected, and converge to one centre, where they are blended 
together, especially in the later Graeco-Roman world, until 
they are finally absorbed by Christianity. But his theory is 
194 
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already somewhat weakened by the fact that there are no mys- 
teries among the Semitic peoples. The explanation attempted, 
by asserting that their higher state of religious consciousness 
prevented them from adopting mysteries, runs counter to the 
fundamental view that these mysteries are coeval, as it were, 
with the beginning of mankind. It is interesting to note an article 
by Professor Kittel in the last number of the German Oriental 
Society (D.M.G.), in which he traces the origin of the Egyptian 
Mysteries to a large extent to the Jewish Bible and Jewish tra- 
ditions, Altogether, the attempt to trace every little thing to 
a period of primitive civilization seems to ignore the historical 
development of modern culture, and especially ignores the pos- 
sibility of one central origin of a special cult, which, through 
its teaching and practice, impressed the minds of the people to 
such an extent that it was easily imitated among other nations, 
where the conditions were favourable, and where those who 
knocked at the gates of the Mysteries were moved by the same 
deep yearning for finding a satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lems of human life. The Mysteries represent a very high 
state of civilization, as the result of spiritual unrest and doubt, 
from which, at a given period, the people are anxious to be saved. 
Apart from the theory, however, the book is a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of the mysteries, which the author describes 
with much scholarship, the fruit of wide reading and critical 


perspicacity. iene 
. GASTER. 


NEUTESTAMENTLICHE APOKRYPHEN. By E. MHENNECKE. 
2nd Edition. Tiibingen: I.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebek), 
1924. Pp. xil.+32+668. 12s. 6d. 


A MINE which the student of folklore would do well to quarry, 
is, as has been pointed out by me elsewhere, the vast collection 
of legends of saints. The line of demarcation between a holy 
legend and a popular tale is sometimes so thin that it requires 
the eye of an expert to discover it. It often depends on the 
setting; if there is a special tendency attached to it, a pious 
moral to be drawn, then it is more legend than tale; but the 
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power of myth-making extends over the whole category of 
poetic imagination, be the object what it may, and holy persons 
are not exempt from the operations of human fancy. It is un- 
questionably of the highest importance to surprise that fancy in 
its operation, and to see how a simple historical fact, or a real- 
life person, can be transformed into a personage surrounded by 
and changed into mythical heroes full of fanciful deeds. Hence 
the importance which is to be attached to the holy legend, and 
none, perhaps, are better fitted for this study than the legends 
and tales connected with the figures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. No one there is exempt from becoming the subject of 
myth-making, be he a patriarch or an apostle, those kept in the 
highest veneration, or those who cannot claim such reverence. 
The publication of the Apocryphal Tales, starting from a 
different point of view, that has been going on for more than 
fifty years, furnishes rich food to the student of folklore. An 
English collection containing translations from the Greek and 
Syriac originals has not long ago been published by Dr. Mon- 
tague Rhodés James (Oxford, 1924). It is a most valuable piece 
of work, but the literary apparatus has been reduced to a mini- 
mum, and it is thus not easy for the student to find his way in 
the immense literature which has grown up round this subject. 
Not so in the above publication, under the direction of Professor 
Hennecke; not only are the texts more numerous, but the refer- 
ence to sources.and to the whole literature are almost exhaustive. 
No important publication has been omitted, and in the second 
edition it has all been brought up to date. It is the work of 
many scholars who have combined to produce thus far the best 
book of this kind. Taken in conjunction with the previously 
published handbook, these two volumes present a whole library. 
No student of the Apocryphal literature in general, and no 
one to whom that literature appeals, from the point of view of 
folklore in particular, can do otherwise than be grateful to the 
authors of this book. It is, moreover, beautifully printed. A 
very full index, indispensable to such a book, greatly increases 
its value. M,. GASTER. 
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JouRNAL OF THE FoLk-Sone Society, No. 28. 19 Berners 
Street, W. 1. (Subscribers only.) 


Journat No. 28 of the Folk-Song Society, recently issued, is 
of outstanding interest to lovers of music and folklore. It 
represents the first part of a selection,—made by Miss A. G. 
Gilchrist,—of traditional Manx songs taken chiefly from the 
collection of the late Dr. John Clague, one of the original 
members of the Folk-Song Society. To these has been added 
material which will be referred to later. 

Dr. Clague was born in 1842 and died in 1908, having lived 
most of his life in the Isle of Man, of which he was so eminent 
and beloved a native. He was a person of many interests and 
activities. In the midst of his large medical practice he found 
time for the study of science, theology, and music, whilst especi- 
ally devoting himself to the history, language, and traditions 
of the island. His book of Manx Reminiscences,—written in 
parallel pages of Manx-Gaelic and English, and completed 
just before his death,—was published in 1911. The last few 
years of his life were spent much amongst the old Manx folk, 
from whom he noted everything which threw light upon their 
language and lore. His notes were carefully transcribed in 
the thirty volumes or so which he left behind him. The Clague 
collection from which Miss Gilchrist has drawn on behalf of the 
Folk-Song Society consists of 315 tunes and variants. About 
140 of these were published,—some, however, in an altered form 
and adapted to new words,—in W. H. Gill’s Manx National 
Songs (1896) and Manx National Music (1898). But many 
songs of value remained in manuscript, and in 1913 Miss Sophia 
Morrison, editor of Mannin, the Journal of the Manx Language 
Society, began the publication of some of the most charac- 
teristic. Three years later the editor begged the help of Miss 
Gilchrist in choosing the best airs; but their interesting work 
was cut short by the much-lamented death of Miss Morrison, 
Which brought to an end the periodical “ of which she was the 
founder and inspiration.” 

The F¥ournal of the Folk-Song Society produces only such 
songs —tunes and texts,—as have satisfactorily passed the 
critical examination and analysis of several authorities on 
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folk-song. Comparative methods are used, and _ references 
and carefully-considered annotations are attached to each song 
published, with the result that the original material is preserved 
in as accurate and valuable a form as possible, for all time. 
Miss Gilchrist, who generously undertook to sift and prepare 
the bulk of the Manx selection, has done her difficult task 
admirably. She has had the co-operation of scholarly Manx 
friends who have been eager to further her work, and the 
critical notes supplied by herself and other experts make this 
collection of Isle of Man song and legend a thing quite apart 
from any previous publication on Manx subjects. A section 
is entitled ‘‘ Gods, Sprites, and Fairies” (including ‘‘ cante- 
fables ’’ collected by Miss Mona Douglas, Miss Sophia Morrison, 
and others). We have here a ‘ Sea-Invocation,” ‘‘ The Man- 
nanan Song,” and many others dealing with the supernatural, 
whilst the ‘ cante-fables,’—one of which is an admirable 
version of the ‘‘Tom Tit Tot” story, the other turning on the 
magical properties of the herb ‘‘ wormwood ” or ‘‘ mugwort,” 
—are told in the characteristic idiom of the English-speaking 
Gael. 

In other sections we have songs of island life and sea life, 
songs of love and courtship, songs of popular heroes, songs of 
daily occupations and yearly customs, together with droll 
snatches and merry dance-tunes. In addition to these Miss 
Gilchrist contributes a very important essay on ‘ Good-night 
and Parting Songs, in relation to the Night Visit and the 
‘ Aubade’ or Dawn-Song, with Manx examples.’”’ This essay 
connects certain songs with the custom known in Switzerland 
as the ‘‘ Kilt-gang ” and in Britain as “ bundling.” A Manx 
correspondent furnishes an appendix on ‘‘ Mannanan, the Sea 
God of Man,” who still figures in local legend. 

Most of the airs in this selection are beautiful, more especially 
those in the Dorian mode, so beloved of folk-singers. They 
seem, however, to have no characteristics to differentiate them 
from English or Scottish traditional airs; a certain number of 
them, indeed, are variants of these, bearing Manx titles which 
are translations of the original English. Amongst the most 
primitive, such as songs of occupation, there are several which 
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bear a strong likeness to the Gaelic occupational songs of the 
Western Highlands. It is to be regretted that Dr. Clague 
but seldom noted complete texts to the tunes which he pre- 
served; this may be due to the fact that Speaker A. M. Moore 
was engaged in collecting the words of songs for his book, Manx 
Ballads, published in 1896. 

The second part of Miss Gilchrist’s selection will be of 


even greater interest than the first. It will comprise a large 


number of ‘‘ carvals’’; the ‘‘ carval’’ being a peculiar sort of 
moralising carol highly popular in the Isle of Man so late as the 
eighteenth century, and quite distinct from the ordinary 
Christmas carol sung by English country folk. These ‘ carvals ” 
were associated with tunes of a very noble and dignified kind, 
well worthy of preservation however tedious the texts, of which 
there are Manx versions with English translations. 
Lucy Broapwoop. 


FoLKLORE STUDIES, ANCIENT AND MopERN. By W. R. HALtt- 
DAY. Methuen & Co., 1924. 72" 43”. Pp. xix+172. 
7s, Od. n. | 

In this volume Professor Halliday has collected and republished 


six papers, of which the first is on the Gypsies of Turkey, whilst 
the rest deal with various folklore subjects, for the most part 


connected with Greece. The preface is not long, but it con- 


tains a number of interesting observations. The author makes 


a plea for a fresh translation of the travels of the sixteenth- 


century Turkish writer Evliya Chelebi or Evliya Efendi; Von 
Hammer’s translation is not only unsatisfactory, but it omits 


the European travels, which, we understand, have been 


translated only into Hungarian. Information as to the where- 
abouts of the MSS. seems to be entirely lacking. It is sad that 
a book of such extraordinary interest should remain inacces- 


sible. Professor Halliday then gives us some pregnant remarks 


on the nature of popular poetry, and the problems presented 
by it and by the diffusion of folktales. Here his standpoint, 
if not precisely the usual one, is, we are convinced, sound ; ‘‘ the 
study of European folktales is primarily,” he writes, ‘‘ though 
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not entirely, a study in literary history.” Similarly, he will 
have nothing to do with the ‘“‘ common heresy that a great 
work of art can be the product of a crowd or of a committee"; 
he is against any theory of communal authorship, and all for 
the individual genius, whose work when handed down by 
popular tradition is gradually degraded and spoilt. It seems to 
us a great service that this doctrine should be clearly stated 
and defended. The papers which make up the bulk of the 
book are as interesting as the preface, and if we have dwelt 
upon this rather than upon them, it is because in the preface 
Professor Halliday has exposed the general lines of his thought 


upon these controversial points. 
R. M. D. 


THE Ao NaGa TRIBE oF AssAM. A Study in Ethnology and 
Sociology. By WiLi1am Carson SmitH. Intro. by J. H. 
Hutton. Macmillan & Co., 1925. Pp. xxvii+244. 16 Ill. 
84" x 52”. 21s. 0. 


Pror. SMITH, now of Los Angeles, was for a period, the length 
of which is not stated, Superintendent of the Mission Training 
School for Aos, and during this time he made notes on the 
habits, customs, and beliefs of the tribe. Subsequently, acting 
on the advice of friends, he prepared these notes for publi- 
cation. What period elapsed between the author leaving Ao 
land and the writing of the book now under review is not clear, 
but from a note on page 24 I gather that it must be nearly ten 
years. To write a satisfactory account of a tribe under such 
circumstances is almost impossible, and Dr. Smith admits that 
his monograph does not claim to be exhaustive, and Mr. Hutton 
warns us in the Introduction that we must wait for the publi- 
cation of Mr. Mills’s forthcoming work for a detailed account of 
the Aos, but thinks that the comparative point of view from which 
Dr. Smith has approached his subject and the treatment of the 
sociological problem presented by the acculturation of the Ao 
tribe justify the book being included in the series of tribal 
monographs published by the Assam Government; at the same 
time he speaks of the book as ‘a sketch of the Ao tribe.” If 
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the reader desires no more he will be content with Dr. Smith’s 
work, but it can hardly be said to be up to the high standard 
set by the last three volumes of the series, which deal with 
the Angamis, Semas, and Lhotas, tribes closely connected with 
the Aos. | 

The omission of a chapter on folktales is a serious defect 
in a work that professes to be a contribution towards solving 
the question of the composition and origin of the Aos and their 
cognates; but I am told that a collection of tales made by the 
author will appear in future numbers of Folk-Lore. The diffi- 
culties under which the volume has been produced have also 
led to a certain vagueness and lack of detail which detract 
from its value to the serious student. 

Particularly vague and lacking in detail are Dr. Smith’s 
allusions to the important series of Feasts termed by Mr. Hutton 
“Social Gennas,”’ because on their due performance depends 
the social standing of a Naga. Dr. Smith merely mentions 
that an Ao can gain certain privileges by feasting the village, 
yet among all Naga tribes, and also among those of the Lushei 
Kuki group, these feasts are of the greatest importance, and 
they form a far more complete link between the tribes than 
many of the thirteen common characteristics on which Dr. 
Smith lays stress. Another instance of the inadequacy of Dr. 
Smith’s account is his passage regarding the war-drum, which 
he describes as a musical instrument, omitting all reference to 
its sacred character, though from Mr. Hutton’s brief account of 
the Aos, included in his book on the Angamis, “ the war-drum 
is looked upon almost as a village god,” and he describes the 
sacrifices and ceremonies connected with the making of a new 
drum should the old one be burnt. The perfunctory descrip- 
tion of the war-drum is the more to be regretted, as it forms a 
link with the Southern Tangkhuls where also it has a semi- 
sacred character, being dedicated to the god of the chase. 

In his account of the harvest festival Dr. Smith does not 
mention the tug-of-war between the young men and the girls, 
to which Mr. Hutton refers in his short account above re- 
ferred to. This forms a connecting-link between the Ao and 
the Kolhen tribe, in Manipur. 
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Mr. Hutton and Dr. Smith are at variance on several points, 
one of these being whether the Ao tribe is divided into six or 
three exogamous clans, or, as Dr. Smith styles them, sibs. Mr. 
Hutton thinks that the traditions are more complicated than 
Dr. Smith imagines and that three is the correct number of sibs. 
On this point we shall no doubt get full enlightenment in 
Mr. Mills’s book. 

Dr. Smith devotes 64 pages to considering the place of the Ao 
tribe in the Human Family, and comes to the conclusion that 
it belongs to a large group of tribes to be found in the hilly 
country on both sides of the Brahmaputra, on the hills that 
border the valleys of the Salween and Irrawaddy, and far into 
the province of Yunan, and accounts for the differences among 
the tribes we find in these days by the fact ‘‘ that since they sepa- 
rated from their primeval cradle-land they have not all been 
subjected to the same conditions,” to which Mr. Hutton adds 
a note,—‘‘ I doubt whether this gives any idea of the exceedingly 
complex racial origin of the Naga tribes. They are, I am con- 
vinced, the result of the fusion of about three different races, if 
not more.” 

Every one who knows anything about these tribes will agree 
that they are all connected to some extent. There are many 
resemblances, but there are many striking differences, and it 
certainly appears to me that Mr. Hutton is nearer the truth than 
Dr. Smith, who has adduced no new evidence and added nothing 
of importance to what Mr. Hutton wrote in his Introduction to 
The Lhota Nagas, which appeared in 1922. Dr. Smith enume- 
rates 13 characteristics common to all these tribes, which are: 
{1) head-hunting ; (2) common sleeping-places for unmarried 
men which are taboo to women; (3) dwelling-houses built on 
piles; (4) disposal of dead on raised platforms; (5) trial mar- 
riage, or great freedom of intercourse between the sexes before 
marriage ; (6) betel-chewing ; (7) aversion to milk ; (8) tattoo- 
ing by pricking; (9) absence of any powerful political organi- 
zation ; (10) the double-cylinder vertical forge ; (11) the simple 
loom for weaving cloth; (12) a large quadrangular or hexa- 
gonal shield; and (13) residence in hilly regions and a crude 
form of agriculture. The selection of characteristics does not 
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seem particularly fortunate. A good deal might be said about 
most of them, but it will suffice to take a few. (3) Dwelling- 
house built on piles. There are a great many exceptions. 
According toa note by Mr. Hutton, all the Southern Nagas build 
on the ground, as do Tangkhuls, Kabuis, and other cognates 
in Manipur, as well as the Meitheis themselves. In fact the 
characteristic is not common. We venture a suggestion that 
the line of cleavage will be found between the tribes that are, or 
not long ago were, nomadic. In these hilly regions to level 
a site for a house entails too much labour to be undertaken if 
a prolonged sojourn is not expected, and the easier system of 
obtaining a level floor by using supports of various lengths is 
naturally resorted to. (4) Platform burial. This is by no means 
universal among the tribes dealt with, and Dr. Smith’s effort to 
find traces of it in the Angami practice of burying the dead in 
raised graves, calls forth from Mr. Hutton the remarks,—‘“‘ I 
think this is an unwarranted assumption.” ‘‘I find no author- 
ity for the statement that the grave is raised. A mound is 
raised over the grave.”” Nor does it appear to me that the 
Lushei system of enclosing the corpse in a hollow log by a fire 
till all but the bones is wasted away is connected with exposure 
of the corpse on a platform ; ‘it is merely a method of obtaining 
the bones for preservation. Again, is it not rather far fetched 
to find traces of platform burial in the placing of a few planks 
over a body in a grave solely to prevent the clods of earth from 
falling on the corpse, which is not enclosed in a coffin? Dr. 
Smith considers that the placing of the corpse of a man killed 
by a tiger on a platform in a tree instead of burying it, as is done 
when a Lhota dies an ordinary death, ‘‘ would tend to show that 
at one time platform burial was practised by this group.”” To 
Me it appears to prove exactly the opposite, for one knows 
that among all these tribes the corpses of those who die un- 
natural deaths are disposed of in an entirely different manner 
from that followed in ordinary cases. (6) Betel-chewing is 
quite unknown among the Lushais, Thados, and their cognates, 
and according to Mr. Hutton is confined among the Naga tribes 
to “those in touch with the betel-chewing plainsmen.’’ (9) 
The absence of political organization. The Tashon, Haka, 
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Kankow, Siyin, and Sokte tribes in the Chin Hills are exceptions, 
Mr. Carey says, regarding the last two, that the position of the 
chiefs was similar to that of the feudal barons of old; they 
ruled their people and received tithes from them, but rendered 
military service and paid tribute to the Tashon chiefs. Mr. 
Hutton also records a note of dissent as regards the Konyak 
tribe. 

Mr. Hutton in his introduction to Mr. Mills’s book on the Lhotas 
published in 1922 pointed out the connection between the Naga 
tribes and those of the Philippines, and Dr. Smith elaborates 
this point at some length. 

Of the last two chapters, in which Dr. Smith deals with “‘ Con- 
tacts with advanced peoples,” and his conclusions, we need not 
dwell, though in his Presidential address of 1923 Mr. Balfour 
spoke on the welfare of primitive people very effectively. There 
is one point that it is well to keep always in mind, and that is 
that the Government of India only takes over control of one of 
these tribes when that tribe by its wanton attacks on its neigh- 
bours within British territories leaves the Government no alter- 
native. Another point not to be forgotten is that, as regards 
the Government of Assam at any rate, when a tribe is taken 
over it is not at once brought under full control. The administra- 
tion of the Hill Tribes ts very elastic, and that it is not altogether 
disadvantageous to the people is shown by the following extract 
from a letter dated 24th August, 1920. The writer was edu- 
cated in one of the local schools, and the letter is in English :— 
** Just after I left school I was called to join the Labour Corps 
as Coy. Headman, and after I returned from France, I live in 
my village till to-day. ... 1am sure that you would like to see 
all your works again in Lushai. Men are a little bit more civi- 
lized; there are a number of Lushai shops in Aijal. Some of 
our young men are learning in Shillong, Calcutta, Dibrugarh, 
and in other places; we have a Sub. Asst. Surgeon of our own. 
Some are working for the King in various theatres of war: some 
in Mesopotamia, some in Palestine, the Holy Land, some in 
France; men are trying to live the higher life. I am not in 
Government service; I am living in my own village.” 

To which I may add a few words from another letter from an 
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oficial written a couple of months ago:—‘'I wonder if the 
Lushais have changed much since you were here? I rather 
doubt it. There are more educated people, of course, but, 
marvellous to relate, education does not seem to have done them 
much harm. They are still quite simple and friendly. Two 
lads passed the B.A. exam. last year, and of course returned full 
of hopes of being made Extra Asst. Commissioners, but there 
were no vacancies and they could get nothing. One accepted 
the post of Circle Interpreter, and the other is teaching in the 
mission school. I was very pleased to find they were ready to 
take what they could get, and did not sit down and sulk because 
they could not get exactly what they wanted. I think this 
shows that education has not done much harm here.”’ 
| J. SHAKESPEAR., 


Savace Lire in CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. By G. Horne and 
G. Aiston. Macmillan & Co., 1924. 8vo. go ill. and map. 
Pp. xii +178, 12s. n. 


Tuts book, which we owe to the enterprise of Messrs. Horne and 
Aiston, the latter a member of the mounted police of South 
Australia, fills up a gap in our knowledge of Australian natives. 
For it gives an account of the daily life of the natives, and thus 
serves to supplement the works of Howitt and Spencer and 
Gillen, which are so largely concerned with the social organi- 
sation and ceremonial of the different tribes. 

The book opens with a graphic account of the country itself, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Lake Eyre. Then follows a 
description of daily life of the Wonkonguru group, including 
huts, trading, message-sticks, signalling, hunting, dogs, property, 
and games. The chapter ends with details of corroborees held 
on the occasion of a visit. The next chapter, on Animals and 
Plants, is of great importance, giving, as it does, some idea of 
the way in which the Australian natives have coped with the 
€ternal food problem. A chapter follows giving an account of 
string-making, and weapons. Then the different stone arti- 
facts are described. Finally, there are chapters dealing with 
myths, magic, death, and various rites such as circumcision 
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and subincision. The authors wind up with an account of the 
enigmatical cylindrico-conical stones that are found throughout 
the Darling drainage. Many attempts have been made to 
explain the use of these stones, the solutions including tooth- 
evulsion, the procuring of food-supplies, the marking of graves 
(certainly the case), and phallicism. Dr. Pitchford of Johannes- 
burg has even suggested that they are elephants’ tusks, and 
there are many worse guesses than this. 

The reader will thus find nothing at all about social organi- 
sation, with its moieties, clans, and so forth. He will also find 
but little concerning ceremonial. But he will find much of 
interest. For instance, the authors speak on several occasions 
of the unio mussel-shells that are worn by initiated men (p. 47): 
Formerly these shells were sea-shells, but these have nearly all 
vanished. They are called coortetoorooka by the Wonkonguru 
tribe, and are worn as a sign of initiation (p. 160). It is signifi- 
cant that, in the United States, a mussel-shell is worn by the man 
who acts as initiator in the initiatory rites of one of the tribal 
divisions of the Osage group of the Sioux.! It would be ex- 
‘ tremely important if the real significance of these shells to the 
Australians could be elucidated, for they are found inland many 
hundreds of miles from the sea, thus showing that they were 
highly regarded, and that in all probability their use was intro- 
duced from the coast. In any case they provide another link 
in the chain joining Asia to America. 

There is a small section dealing with the magic of the tribe. 
It is illuminating, showing, as it does, the dependence of the 
magic upon the ‘ mooras,” the ‘‘ muras,’’ or ‘‘ muramuras” 
as they are sometimes called, who gave them their ceremonies 
(p. 125). ‘“‘ Generally speaking, anything out of the normal ts 
attributed to magic. Any unusual stone, any abnormal growth, 
a deformity at birth in the case of a child, are all Rootch1 (un- 
canny). While hunting or travelling the aborigine was always 
on the lookout for any stones of unusual shape. If any were 
found that were small enough to carry home, they were taken 
and shown to the assembled old men. These invariably identified 


1Francis la Flesche, ‘‘ The Osage Tribe,” Thirty-Sixth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 1921), Plate 6. 
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the stones as something to do with the moora, and usually in- 
vented a use for them. If the stones were too big to shift they 
were also accounted sacred, and in the course of time legends 
sprang up about them ”’ (p. 132). For instance, reference 1s 
made to a sacred stone which was carefully preserved for genera- 
tions. ‘‘ One that I have is a petrified mussel-shell, and this, [ 
was assured, made it very valuable, for it showed that it had at 
some time belonged to a moora, who had turned it into stone, 
to make it ‘ more strong’” (p. 133). Obsidian was also much 


prized, as was white quartz (pp. 134-5). 
W. J. Perry. 


CaucASIAN FoLK-TaLes. Selected and Translated from the 
Originals by Avotr Dirr. Trans. by Lucy Menzies. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, 1925, Pp. xili+309. 74” x4". 5s. n. 


A coLLEcTION of folktales from such a centre as the Caucasus 
region, crowded as it is with more than sixty different peoples 
speaking numerous tongues of different families, must obviously 
be of great interest, and, were our methods of analysis suffh- 
ciently delicate and reliable, would tell us something of the 
migrations of peoples that have passed the mountain bases or 
across the passes, and something about the borrowing and inter- 
action of stories. 

The present volume comprises 84 tales, representing 24 
different races, about many of whom hardly any folklore has 
yet been recorded; 16 stories are Ossetian and 12 Georgian. 
As regards the Georgian tales there is considerable correspond- 
ence with Miss Marjory Wardrop’s Georgian Folk-Tales (1894). 
Miss Wardrop’s first two tales, for example, are Dr. Dirr’s 
Nos. 4 and 9, and Dr. Dirr’s first two (Georgian) stories are 
Nos, iv. and v. of the Mingrelian tales which form Part IL. of 
Miss Wardrop’s book. The first two parts of her book were 
translated respectively from a publication of the Georgian Folk- 
loreSociety (Tiflis, 1891), and Prof. A. A. Tsagareli’s Mingretskie 
Etyudy (St. Petersburg, 1880). 

A very remarkable feature of the present collection is the 
appearance not only of very many familiar incidents, but of 
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many well-known Western nursery favourites in their complete 
form. We find, for instance, Beauty and the Beast (No. 7), 
Puss in Boots (No. 12), The Three Wishes (No. 15), The Grate- 
ful Dead (No. 17), Faithful John (No. 18), ‘“‘ To whom does the 
Bride belong ?”’ (No. 20), The Valiant Tailor (No. 21), The 
Magic Gifts (No. 25), etc., etc. Dr. Dirr says in his Introduction 
(p. vi),—‘“‘ But during a ten years’ stay in the Caucasus I did 
not hear one single tale that I did not recognise as an old 
favourite from early European sources.” One wonders whether 
these stories are really traditional tales of any antiquity, or 
whether they are modern derivatives from literary sources 
through the schoolmaster. Dr. Dirr, while giving few parti- 
culars of his sources, tells the following significant anecdote 
(Intro., p. vii). In 1904 he was collecting information about 
a Tchetchen language from natives high up in Thuschetia. 
‘“‘ But as they all speak Georgian, and many of them also read 
and write it, it was almost impossible for me to get genuine 
native material. At last a very old man volunteered: he could 
tell me traditional tales, he said. I wrote and wrote to his dic- 
tation, but every story he told me seemed curiously familiar. 
When at last he told me the Tell story almost word for word, | 
remonstrated. I said I knew it all already, that it was not 
Native material. But he insisted it was a story he had heard 
from old natives in his youth. It was only afterwards that he 
remembered—and I do not doubt his good faith—that he had 
read the story in a Georgian reader when he was at school at 
“Thelaw.” This experience of Dr. Dirr gives a useful warning _ 
to other collectors, and doubt as to the literary and not tradi- 
tional origin of many of his tales even adds value and interest 
to his volume, which is one indispensable to the storyologist. 
A. R. WRIGHT. 
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THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY R. E. ENTHOVEN, C.I.E. 


(Read at Meeting, 18th March, 1925.) 


I suppose that few of my audience this evening can claim 
the privilege of having been personally acquainted with Sir 
James Macnabb Campbell, the genial author of the Notes 
on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom (Bombay, 1885). 
A Scotsman with a rare sense of humour, he possessed 
a knowledge of Indian history and social customs which was 
uncommon among members of the I.C.S. in his time, and is 
still rarer at the present day. The Collector of Customs in 
Bombay and editor of the Bombay Provincial Gazetteer (1877, 
etc.), whose assistant it was my good fortune to be for 
some years in the early nineties, was one of the most inter- 
esting and at the same time most modest members of my 
service. To the former quality we owe his admirable 
Gazetteer, and the Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and 
Custom. To the latter, the fact that, beyond publishing 


part of the Notes in the Indian Antiquary, he failed to make 
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the full results of his studies available for the use of the 
public. The Gazetteer contains a vast store of information 
concerning primitive religion ; but it must be sought for in 
the district accounts of tribes and castes, which are scat- 
tered throughout 26 volumes. The published notes are not 
sold in collected form, but must be retrieved from the 
monthly numbers of the Indian Antiquary. 

In the introduction to a small work on the folklore of 
Bombay, which I recently compiled from materials col- 
lected through the agency of village schoolmasters, I drew 
attention to the fact that writers on the subject of primitive 
religion have failed in the past to make adequate use of the 
materials available in India, though few portions of the 
globe have escaped their attention. The reason appears 
to be that these materials are not readily accessible except 
for Crooke’s well-known book on Northern India. In this 
connection the members of the Folk-Lore Society will, I am 
sure, learn with satisfaction that a revised edition of this 
valuable work, which was prepared by the late Dr. Crooke 
before his death, will shortly be issued by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

A year or two ago I consulted Crooke on the best scheme 
for making Campbell’s Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom available to students of primitive custom. The 
suggestion he then made that the Indian references in these 
notes should be embodied in my projected work on Bombay 
folklore could not, unfortunately, be acted upon, as con- 
siderations of space and cost rendered such a course im- 
possible. In attempting the following rough survey of 
Campbell’s work, I am, I confess, actuated mainly by the 
hope that some member of the Folk-Lore Society may be 
moved to undertake the task of revising and issuing the 
Notes in a form adapted to the use of those interested in 
primitive religion. 

Crooke’s criticism of the Notes as they stand was based 
on the fact that many of the works quoted are now out of 
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date, and that modern sources of information are neglected. 
The period at which the Notes were recorded clearly accounts 
for these defects. But it may also be admitted that the 
criticism applies with most force to the references to places 
outside India, which are not an indispensable portion of the 
whole. They might to a large extent be omitted without 
interfering with the chief support of Campbell’s theories, 
i.e. the practices prevailing in the Bombay Presidency to 
the present day. 

It seems desirable, as a preliminary to an explanation 
and discussion of Campbell’s theories, to describe briefly 
the scheme on which the Notes were planned, so far as they 
have appeared in published form. Unpublished papers also 
exist which might in certain circumstances be utilised ; 
but I confine myself this evening to the contents of the 
pages of the Indian Antiquary, in view of the uncertainty 
which prevails regarding the availability of the remaining 
materials, 

The published Notes are divided into four parts, viz. :— 
A. Spirit worship. B. Classes of spirits. C. Witchcraft 
and magic. D. The evil eye. 

Under A Campbell deals with ancestor worship, ancestors 
becoming guardians, spirits as mortals, spirits that cause 
disease, and the articles that scare them. These spirit- 
scaring articles are over fifty in number. Under B we find 
a description of the classes of spirits, spirit haunts, spirit 
Possession, spirit entries, spirit seasons, the effects of spirit 
possession, and how to keep off spirits. Under D the 
powers of the evil eye and the rites or objects which 
protect the public from its evil influence are explained. 
Sections follow on local details and the virtues of seclusion 
as a protection against spirit influences. 

It will be gathered that the Notes offer a very full survey 
of the salient aspects of primitive beliefs in the area with 
which Campbell is concerned. There is doubtless some 
overlapping in the headings. This perhaps was inevitable 
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owing to the lengthy period in which the notes were issued. 
The editor of the Gazetteer spent the whole of his service in 
collecting, in his leisure hours, records of primitive prac- 
tices which could be traced in some way to the fear of spirit 
presences. But so little did Campbell map out his notes 
as a collected whole that, though the opening portion ts 
designated Part I, Chapter I, we somehow never appear to 
reach Chapter II! 

_I proceed to summarise, as fully as limits of time and 
your patience permit, the general nature of Campbell’s 
theories, and to offer one or two obvious criticisms. 

‘““The Unwilled is the Spirit-caused.”’ In this statement 

we find Campbell’s summary of the primitive philosophy 
of causation, from which logically proceeds a belief in 
spirits, and the elaborate system of spirit-scaring with 
which the Notes are concerned. He would illustrate his 
meaning doubtless as follows :—If A hits B, B knows A is 
the cause of his being hurt ; if a branch of a tree falls on 
B, he similarly knows that the branch of the tree has hit 
him. Therefore, if B swoons, is sick or in pain, if he suffers 
misfortune, if he is hungry or thirsty, if he yawns or sneezes, 
these experiences are all the result of the action of an out- 
side agent, and this agent is the spirit of the dead. 
- In connection with disease, however, Campbell makes the 
reservation that, while the original assumption attributed 
a spirit origin to all diseases, this was later narrowed to the 
belief that only certain diseases were so caused. These 
were sudden sickness, seizure, fainting, mania, rheumatism, 
smallpox, barrenness, cholera, and epidemics. 

Further, according to Campbell, following Herbert 
Spencer, ancestor worship is the rudimentary form of 
‘ religion, and the first idea of a spirit was the soul of the 
dead. High caste and wild tribe in India unite in making 
ancestor worship a universal faith. The first feeling to- 
wards the ghostly dead was fear; but-from some source, 
which may possibly be found in tribal warfare, came the 
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idea that the gallant dead were guardians of the living. 
From faith in the family head, or in the chief of the clan, 
flowed the great body-of guardian spirits. Guardian spirits 
being a protection against other and possibly evil-minded 
spirits, the development .of spirit lore was, as Campbell 
pithily puts it, from ‘‘ spirit-scaring to spirit-squaring.’ 
Now spirits could be squared by the provision of suitable 
quarters. Such spirit houses—e.g. animals, trees, fire, food, 
liquor, metals, etc.—were spirit-scarers, and served as the 
chief protection of primitive people against the ravages of 
evil spirits. Thus, for example, spirits fear grain because 
grain removes the spirit of hunger and provides liquor. 
It is a Hindu idea that grain scares spirits because certain 
guardian spirits or gods live in grain. 

Selecting from the almost boundless store of his Gazetteer 
volumes, Campbell illustrates his doctrine of ‘‘ spirit-scaring ”’ 
by numerous instances of ancestor worship among both high 
castes and wild tribes, and cases where these ancestors are 
called on as guardians to protect the worshipper from ill- 
disposed spirits. Thus, for example, Komarpaiks of North 
Kanara District believe that the spirits of their ancestors 
become the guardians of their homes. Havik Brahmans 
at marriage and on other auspicious occasions worship as 
guardians the eight mother spirits and their male ancestors. 
Other cultivating castes of North Kanara, such as the Atte- 
vakkals, offer food to guardian spirits whom they hold to 
be their ancestors. 

One of the early phases of the guardian-spirit theory 
was that there were guardian animals. These are of two 
kinds, those whose habit of frequenting the dwellings of 
human beings suggest that they hold the spirits of the dead, 
ég. the cock, crow, snake, monkey, rat; and man-eating 
animals which contained the spirits of their victims. These 
were spirit-scarers. Trees and plants similarly held an- 
cestor spirits. Here we get the marriage-guardian or totem. 
The spirit home of the ancestor who acts as a marriage- 
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guardian must be carefully preserved. Neither the tree, 
animal, etc., nor its product must be used or injured by 
the descendants. The marriage-guardian being the an- 
cestor or head of the house, it follows that marriage may 
not take place between members of families who worship 
the same guardian. Recent enquiries have brought to 
light some important facts regarding the prevalence of 
‘* marriage-guardian ’’ worship in the Bombay Presidency, 
where the custom is very widespread. These guardians are 
usually trees or plants, but animals, birds, and even in- 
animate objects are included. The most recent results of 
research, conducted since Campbell drew up his Notes, 
show that most of the trees and plants which stand in the 
position of marriage-guardians yield either good timber, 
fruit, flowers, or products of medicinal value. The point 
seems of some importance as tending to confirm the as- 
sumption made by Campbell that trees and plants became 
‘guardians because they yielded products which ministered 
to human wants. If, as we have already seen, grain con- 
tains a guardian spirit because it drives away the spirit of 
hunger and yields liquor, trees and plants which give 
timber, fruit, and medicine very naturally join the ranks 
of such guardians. The subject is one that opens up much 
ground for interesting speculation. 

We come next to the search for protection against evil 
spirits, 2.e. spirit-scarers and spirit-homes: fire, water, 
metals, and numerous other things are,.as we have seen, 
scarers. Other typical spirit-scarers are beating, bells, 
crosses, dancing, horns, feasting, kissing, liquor, music, noise, 
_salt, salutations, and umbrellas. A long list with numerous 
examples of the use of such scarers concludes Part A. 

Let us, by way of illustration, quote from one or two of 
Campbell’s descriptions of scarers. 

‘Metals, next to fire and water, have special power over 
spirits. Copper, lead and gold are valuable in this connection, 
but the most important is iron. Thus, in all cases of seizures or 
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swooning iron is applied. During a thunderstorm axes and 
sickles are thrown out of doors to scare the lightning. A pen- 
knife is placed under a mother’s bed to ward off evil spirits. 
On the fifth evening after birth, a dagger is placed near a newly © 
born infant to ward off the evil spirit Mother Sixth. A piece of 
iron about the size of a shilling is tied to the wrists of boys and 
girls at the time of marriage.’’ And soon ina very large number 
of instances. 

Then, again, in regard to liquor :—‘‘ Liquor is both a spirit- 
scarer and a spirit-home, that is to say the home of a guardian 
spirit, just as grain drives away hunger, liquor drives away 
weariness, cold and faintness, and is thus a leading spirit-scarer. 
A guardian or kindly ancestor dwells in liquor. Thus we find 
the worship of the sacred juice soma prescribed in the earliest 
Hindu scriptures. 

It follows that though mainly a guardian home, liquor, like 
other guardian homes, is apt to be invaded by houseless, ill- 
minded spirits, whose evil influence, passing into the drinker, 
causes madness and grief. 

In making the divine or guardian liquor in India, therefore, 
great care is exercised to keep out evil spirits. A number of 
special devices are adopted with this object. 

Again, in drinking or after drinking the risk is great that 
liquor-loving evil influences will pass into the drinker. 

Since liquor is a lodging for evil influences as well as good, 
the object of drinking may be either to secure a guardian spirit, 
or to house evil influences and so protect others.” 


Fire spirits, air spirits, water spirits, and the numerous 
spirits worshipped in the Bombay Presidency, such as 
Munja, Mhasoba, Zoting, etc., are then described. Spirit 
entries, e.g. the hand, the ear, the nose, the foot, etc., are 
illustrated. We are then given the seasons at which spirit 
possession is most likely to occur, e.g. the time of eating, at 
auspicious events, at new and full moon, and at all begin- 
nings or inceptions of new enterprises, such, for instance, 
as the occupation of a new house or the setting up of the 
threshing floor at harvest time. 
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Spirit haunts which are most frequented are five in 
number : funeral places, borders, cross-roads, stones, and 
trees. The remaining spirit resorts are caverns, deserts and 
waste places, empty houses, groves, hills, hearths, house- 
roofs, looking-glasses, river banks, sea shores, unclean places, 
and water or pit-holes in river rocks. This leads to a study 
of disease and spirit possession. 

The practices of Hindu and Musalman exorcists in re- 
moving evil spirits from those possessed by them are of 
great importance. They afford substantial evidence of 
Campbell’s theory of ritual origins. In fact there is no 
portion of the work that is more vital to his conclusions 
than the detailed reports of spirit-scaring ceremonies to 
exorcise disease and other spirits. On pp. 246-251 are 
given at great length accounts of spirit exorcism in instances 
collected from Gujarat, the Deccan, Konkan, and Kanara. 
One example, as typical, will be sufficient to illustrate them 
all :—The wife of a cultivator of Bassein is attacked by a 
spirit. On reaching home she begins to cry, lets her hair 
fall loose, bites her fingers, spits, and wanders in her speech. 
Her husband and relations guess that she is possessed. 
They put sweet basil juice into her nostrils, burn hair, 
frankincense, and sulphur under her nose, and break pieces 
of garlic root near her ears. These measures failing to 
take effect, an exorcist is summoned next day. He comes’ 
with two companions, at six in the evening, when the 
power of spirits is at its highest. He takes his seat on a 
low stool in a square made of lines of red powder. After 
some further ceremonies, which it would be tedious to 
specify in detail, he takes a stick and strikes the patient 
three or four times with it, calling on the spirit possessing 
her to say who it is and why it has possessed her. The 
woman then announces, speaking in the name of the spirit, 
that ‘‘ My name 1s Hedali. I entered the patient when she 
went to drink at the river, and I will leave her if a cock is 
killed and a robe and bodice offered to me.” After further 
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cuts of the cane, the spirit agrees to leave the woman, and 
it is only necessary to take special precautions, e.g. the 
burying of lemons in front of the house, to prevent the 
spirit from returning. The patient is then cured. 

In the introduction to The Folklore of Bombay details 
of a similar case will be found. Here unfortunately the 
spirit-scarers carried their beating of the patient,—a girl,— 
to extreme lengths, and she succumbed to the ‘“‘spirit- 
scaring rite,’’ which ended in her death. 

Passing to magic and witchcraft :—Campbell holds that 
the basis of magic is spirit possession, and, equally, spirit 
possession is the basis of the charm and the talisman, not 
less than of the relation between the witch and her familiar 
spirit. By his own powers, or by agreement with some 
higher power whose authority the possessing spirit obeys, 
the magician controls indwelling spirits. 

Both healing or white magic, and harmful or black magic, 
are next described. Here much attention is given to the 
practices of witches in other countries and epochs, with 
the object of exposing the similarity that exists in witch- 
craft as practised in all parts of the world. It is probably 
in this connection that the Notes are most in need of being 
brought up to date in respect to the references. 

The work concludes with an interesting study of the 
evil eye. | : 

Campbell holds that the human eye came to be the chief 
home of evil influences :— 

(1) because the eye is the centre power and influence in 

man; and 

(2) because, with the increase of man’s control over his 

surroundings, the belief in the countless host of souls 
or spirits, with which early experience peopled 
space and all things visible, narrowed and grew 
faint. The spread of man’s control over beasts 
and plants, as well as over certain of the powers 
of nature, was accompanied with the spread of the 
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doctrine that the subject races of stones, plants, 
and beasts were soulless ; and that the dignity of 
housing a soul guest belonged to no one but Man 
the Ruler. 

Power thus centres in man’s eye. Thus,—and this is 
important,—the working of the evil eye differs both from 
the work of a possessing spirit and from the working of 
witchcraft. The latter is deliberate and malicious. The 
working of the evil eye may be a manifestation of an un- 
witting power,—unintentioned. The chief means of guard- 
ing against the evil eye, according to Campbell, is to draw 
away the glance from the object aimed at. An unwhole- 
some glance of envy or admiration can be most easily 
turned aside by showing or wearing some article which 
baffles the glance and prevents it from entering the object 
envied or admired. Articles endowed with the guardian 
virtue of baffling the unwholesome glance act in three oddly 
blended ways, 7.e. by scaring, by prisoning, and by housing. 
At the sight of one of these guardians, some invading or 
trespassing spirit may flee, others may be dragged in and 
imprisoned, a third class may be housed and, having found 
a home, become guardian spirits, that is to say, they are 
‘“squared.’’. A number of guards against the evil eye are 
then given, all very similar to the spirit-scarers mentioned 
in the earlier part of the Notes. 

Campbell, in support of this theory that spirits were 
originally ancestors, relies much on the fact that the evt- 
dence collected by him goes far to establish the fact that 
spirits are mortal. They are held in some places to come 
to an end after ten or twelve years. Others last for three 
or four generations. The limited existence attributed to 
the spirit is, in Campbell’s view, due to the fact that they 
are the spirits of men, and, like men, must cease to function 
in course of time. We have already seen how the common 
practices for curing disease, which are employed equally in 
the case of both human beings and cattle, can be explained 
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only as attempts to drive out a hostile spirit residing in 
the body of the victim. 

Perhaps, next to disease-curing rites, the clearest indi- 
cation of a spirit-scaring origin for primitive customs is to 
be found in the tree marriages which prevail in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

A bachelor wishes to marry a widow. He must marry a 
tree, very often a tree of another village, to ensure that 
the bride be of sufficiently distant relationship. After the 
wedding, which is performed at night, in circumstances 
suggestive that the couple desire to escape observation, 
the tree bride is cut down and burnt. The marriage with 
the widow may then take place. It seems clear here that 
the ceremony is a “‘ spirit squaring ’’ rite of an unmistake- 
able nature. The widow’s husband is a spirit. Without 
the consolation of a spirit bride, he may make himself 
objectionable. The tree marriage provides this companion- 
ship, and the widow feels she can pursue her new life 
undisturbed by a deserted and indignant husband-spirit. 

This system of tree marriage is in vogue in a great part 
of the Bombay Presidency, among the members of those 
tribes and castes which permit the marriage of widows. 
In support of Campbell’s assertion that such spirit-scaring 
rites are by no means confined to the lower orders, we may 
recall the fact that there is a provision in the Hindu scrip- 
tures enjoining on a husband who has lost two wives a 
marriage with a tree, which is destroyed after the ceremony, 
before he takes another wife. It would appear that the 
spirits of the first two wives are feared as possible sources 
of trouble to a third wife. By providing a third wife who 
is not only a spirit, but also a guardian spirit, for the tree 
selected in all cases for such marriages is one of the ‘‘ mar- 
rlage-guardians,”’ it is apparently hoped that the first two 
wife-spirits will be kept in check in the spirit world by the 
guardian spirit who is selected to be wife No. 3. 

Bearing in mind that a marriage-guardian is represented 
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by the tree selected, and that the guardian spirit is released 
by the destruction of the tree after the ceremony, it is 
certainly difficult to avoid the conclusion that the tree- 
Marriage ceremony is a form of spirit-scaring, the spirit 
feared being that of the deceased wife, who is about to 
_ witness her late husband taking to himself another partner. 
We know the usual sequel, concisely expressed in the 
Marathi proverb,—‘‘ Take a second wife and you will at 
the same time receive a third,—trouble.”’ Presumably 
much experience of domestic life is concentrated in this 
Saying. 

Admitting that disease in men and animals is popularly 
held to be spirit-caused, and the remedies therefor are 
examples of diverse methods of spirit-scaring, are we on 
equally firm ground when we attribute to food and liquor 
a spirit-scaring value? It may be that hunger and@ thirst 
are thought to be spirit-caused by the ignorant classes, 
and that the remedies for these discomforts are ‘‘ spirit- 
scarers.’’ One cannot, however, avoid a strong feeling in 
favour of the more facile assumption that the most primitive 
of savages would use food and liquor to allay the natural 
discomfort of hunger and thirst without necessarily being 
much concerned in the cause of the physical discomfort. 
Eating and drinking seem to be sufficiently normal human 
activities to require no special explanation. 

It is unfortunate that we have nowhere available a sum- 
mary in Campbell’s own words of the results of his lifelong 
study of primitive religion in the Western Presidency. 
In the absence of such a statement, it seems almost unfair 
to attempt a criticism of his work. At the same time, it 
may be permissible to remark that spirit-scaring, as an 
explanation of primitive beliefs and practice, is open to the 
same objection as the sun-myth or the corn-spirit theories. 
By selecting suitable features of early ritual and neglecting 
others, almost any ceremony can be made to serve as evi- 
dence of a particular theory of origin. It would be easy, 
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for instance, to demonstrate that the levées held by the 
governors of an Indian Province are in origin spirit-scaring 
rites. The line of argument would surely run as follows :— 
On arrival at the scene of the ceremony, the Governor is 
received with the strains of a military band. Music, as we 
have seen above, is a well-known spirit-scarer. The first 
ceremony, after the arrival of those attending the levée, is 
the passing of the private entrée in a circle before the 
Governor. Walking in a circle is a spirit-scaring rite. Each 
person passing before the Governor performs an obeisance. 
Bowing is a well-known spirit-scaring rite. Those who 
attend the ceremony wear little ornaments of metal on their 
dress. Metal ornaments are widely believed to be spirit- 
scarers, and are worn as such by all classes of the popula- 
tion. The levée is therefore a combination of spirit-scaring 
ceremonies. . 

Very similarly, as I have shown elsewhere, the levée 
could be proved to be a rite for worshipping the corn-spirit, 
or again to be a sun-myth. The problem may be briefly 
stated thus :—Certain actions, such as drinking, feasting, 
kissing, are admittedly performed on occasions with the 
object of scaring spirits. How far is it legitimate to assume 
that the same actions on other occasions have always borne 
spirit-scaring significance? An instance from the list of 
“salutes ’’ as spirit-scarers will illustrate the point. Camp- 
bell refers to the practice of uncovering the head as a sign 
of respect when meeting a funeral, and states that ‘‘ in 
uncovering to a corpse, as in uncovering to anyone else in 
@ position of honour, the saluter’s object is sacrificial, that 
is, to tempt unto himself some of the spirit swarm that 
buzz round the saluted.”’ 

Uncovering may, doubtless is, in some cases, a form of 
spirit-scaring ; but may it not equally be a form of re- 
verence or respect ? 

Somewhat similarly, I confess, I have always regarded 
the famous gladiatorial address to the Emperor, ‘‘ Ave 
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Cesar morituri te salutamus,’’ as a mere expression of 
courtesy towards the Imperial throne, an emotional gesture 
of no very deep-seated significance, a mode of expressing 
feeling. Campbell places the greeting among ‘his salutes 
aS a spirit-scaring mte intended to take on the evil that 
besets the Emperor. He writes (p. 158),—‘‘ The pathetic 
salute of the doomed gladiators, ‘ Morituri salutant,’ was 
to save the god-emperor from the evil eye of the crowd, 
and from the haunting of any gladiator spirit that might 
die unavenged.”’ This is perhaps not entirely convincing. 
The gladiators might have been ready enough to salute 
their Emperor before engaging in mortal conflict, but would 
they at such a moment have had any conscious desire to 
save him from evil influences ? 
_ I confess to feeling that the finding of a spirit-scaring 
cause for so many human actions has a certain resemblance 
to the theory, much favoured in certain quarters at the 
present moment, known as ‘‘ Diffusionist.’”’ Some of us 
find it difficult to admit that the culture which the 
‘* Diffusionists ’’ allege to have originated at one centre, 
and thence been carried by human migrations to various 
parts of the world, could not have originated in several 
centres, just as we are tempted to question the spirit origin 
of all Campbell’s rites. 

It may be noted, incidentally, that in one respect the 
Diffusionist theory will be found to have a curious resem- 
blance to the spirit-scaring doctrine. If we examine the 
‘ givers of life’ described by Perry in his Origin of Magu 
and Religion, we find a remarkable resemblance to Camp- 
bell’s spirit-scarers. 

Perry, quoting from Elliot Smith, the author of the 
Diffusionist theory, writes in this book as follows :— 


‘‘ In delving into the remotely distant history of our species, 
‘we cannot fail to be impressed with the persistence with which 
throughout the whole of his career, man (of the Species Sapiens) 
has been seeking for the Elixir of Life, to give added vitality to 
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the dead (whose existence was not consciously regarded as ended), 
to prolong the days of active life to the living, to restore Youth 
and to protect his own life from all assaults, not merely of time, 
but also of circumstances. In other words, the elixir he sought 
was something that would bring him good luck in all the events 
of life and its continuation. Most of the amulets, even of 
modern times, the lucky trinkets, the averters of the Evil Eye, 
the practices and devices for securing good luck in love and 
sport, in curing bodily ills or mental distress, in attaining 
material possessions or a continuance of existence after death, 
are survivals of this ancient and persistent striving after those 
objects which our earliest forefathers called collectively ‘ Givers 
of Life’ ’’ (page 8). 


Substitute spirit-scarers for ‘‘ givers of life’? and we 
surely have Campbell’s theory stated in very slightly 
different terms. There is little difference between a “ giver 
of life’? and an ‘‘ avoider of death,” 7.e. a spirit-scarer. 

My main point, however, is really this,—that the latest 
school of anthropologists, if we may venture so to describe 
Elliot Smith and his disciples Perry, Slater, and others, 
put forward a theory of the origin of primitive culture 
which assumes a common centre in Egypt for the cradle of 
human development. Migration from this centre has 
carried round the world the culture known as food pro- 
duction, as opposed to the more facile pursuit of food- 
gathering, and with it agriculture, irrigation, and all the 
crafts of civilised people. These were discovered in the 
Nile valley and, we are assured, carried to India by migra- 
tion from the Nile valley in search of precious metals. 
We are asked to admit that irrigation discovered in the 
Nile valley was transferred to the Indus by men in a state 
of ‘‘ archaic culture ’’ who travelled to India in search of 
metals. 

The parallel will be obvious. Campbell found a common 
origin for belief and custom in spirit-scaring or squaring. 
The most recent school of ethnologists finds a common 
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origin for all cultural developments in the Nile valley. 
But, we may be permitted to ask, is a common origin in- 
evitable and essential? By what process of thought is 
the conclusion regarded as unavoidable that men could 
develop the art of irrigation on the Nile without suggestion 
from outside, but that a similar process was quite foreign 
to the mentality of those who resided in the valley of the 
Indus? Would it not be essentially more reasonable to 
argue that a cultural development which could occur spon- 
taneously in one of these areas, could equally come to life 
without exterior suggestion in the other? 

By these observations I venture to suggest the conclusion 
that, so far as Campbell’s theories of the Spirit Basis of 
Belief and Custom are concerned, practices which may 
clearly have had a spirit-scaring origin in some instances, 
may equally have originated in other and quite as probable 
thought processes, or possibly been the spontaneous result 
of physical activities. The school of Elliot Smith, in 
postulating a common geographical origin for certain cul- 
tural developments, surely approach very closely to the 
spirit-scaring monopoly of Campbell’s primitive ritualists. 
That is to say, in insisting on a common centre for develop- 
ment, they fail to convince us that one area is alone 
capable of developing ideas, just as Campbell fails to 
prove that one idea is alone capable of producing primitive 
ritual. 

Again, if it be true that we can reasonably attribute 
much primitive ritual to fear of some evil consequences 
from ill-disposed agencies which may sufficiently plausibly 
be described as evil spirits, are we on equally sure ground 
in attributing propitiation, such for instance as the well- 
known and widespread worship of tools and implements, 
to a sort of currying favour with a guardian? In Bombay, 
Brahmans hold in veneration religious books, goldsmiths 
make offerings to their firepots, blowpipe, and _ pincers, 
oilmen worship their oilmill, while the broom, the measure 
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of capacity, the corn-sieve, the sweet-oil lamp, fire, and the 
levigating slab are reverenced by those who use them. 
Risley, in his People of India, has described an interesting 
ceremony observed in Calcutta, where the Government 
ofice messengers employed a Brahman to conduct the 
formal worship of a red leather despatch-box, pens, pencils, 
stamps, stationery, and red tape. To these certain fruits 
and nine copper coins were offered. All these articles 
might conceivably be guardians containing the spirits of 
ancestors, guardians who can fight and destroy the evil 
spirit of unemployment. But it seems less extravagant to 
assume a simpler mental process. Being grateful to the 
means whereby they earn their living, the worshippers in 
these cases treat them with respect, evincing gratitude by 
their offerings. It is by no means certain that they hold 
them to represent ancestor spirits, or that such was ever 
the conscious reason of their predecessors even at a remote 
period, for propitiatory rites of this description. 

I venture to offer the suggestion that the beliefs and 
customs of the masses in the Bombay Presidency, though 
in many cases traceable to spirit-scaring and spirit-squaring, 
may also be explained in other ways. The basis of belief 
which leads to accepting the indication of good and bad 
omens, for instance, seems to lie in a faulty notion of cause 
and effect. In Chapter VIII of The Folklore of Bombay 
will be found a mass of superstition governing the conduct 
of those about to set out on some ordinary undertaking. 
Presumably at some time or other black snakes, bare- 
headed men, women dressed in black, and an earthen jar 
have been encountered previous to some misfortune, and 
have remained as warnings of the imminence of further 
mishaps. Brahmans, unwidowed women, boiled food, 
meat, and fish, on the other hand, have been encountered 
before some lucky event occurred, and continued there- 
after to excite the anticipation of some further good fortune. 

' Tt is all ‘‘ post hoc ergo propter hoc.” 
P 


1 
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Then, in another direction, we find the custom of wor: 
shipping such strange objects as the giant earthen nest of 
the white ant, or the round black stone found in a eertain 
river, by no means obviously connected with any indwelling 
guardian spirit. We cannot be certain of anything more 
than a vague feeling of fear inspired by something un- 
familiar and therefore possibly harmful. It is by no means 
possible in all cases to connect this fear with the suspected 
presence of a disembodied spirit, whether ancestral or not; 
and it would be unsafe to trace many customs that have 
been recorded in the Presidency to any spirit-scaring motive. 

Finally, I am of the opinion that, if use is to be made of 
Campbell’s Notes, it would be an advantage to concentrate 
on the references to India, and to omit the rest. The pro- 
gress of the science of anthropology has enhanced the value 
of a survey of some definite ethnic area. A wider record is 
apt to become overwhelming. We have seen a golden 
bough develop into a trunk, and then into a forest. Much 
is to be gained by concentration. In the broad fields open 
to: anthropological students special value attaches to a 
study of an area with which the writer is familiar,—the 
marshalling of facts from all parts of the world is apt to 
overwhelm the student with an avalanche of materials. 
I plead for a restriction of area in the intensified study of 
primitive custom. | 

In fairness to Campbell we must remember two things. 
He had an abnormally keen sense of humour, and at times 
delighted in pressing a working theory to an irresistibly 
humorous conclusion. Further, as I have already observed, 
he never really developed in a comprehensive statement his 
conclusions on the meaning of the immense volume of 
primitive practice which he has recorded for us in his 
Gazetteers and his Notes. The raw material for the student, ° 
however, exists. It seems to me of great importance that 
it should be made more accessible. 

R. E. ENTHOVEN. 


THE MOUSE IN FABLE AND FOLKLORE 


BY WARREN R. DAWSON. 
(Read at Meeting, 22nd April, 1925.) 


SoME time ago | collected evidence of the use of the mouse 
in medicine, and demonstrated that the little animal had 
been in continuous use as a medicine, and especially a 
child’s medicine, from predynastic times in Egypt to 
Europe in the present day.! In the course of this enquiry 
I frequently came upon the mouse playing other roles 
than that of healer, and the results of this literary mouse- 
hunt I now offer. 

As before, we must turn first to Egyptian literature, 
as our earliest records are to be found there. The mouse 
must have been regarded as an ill-omened animal (except 
when used as a medicine), and as an associate of the enemies 
of the sun-god Ré, for in the Book of the Dead we find a 
spell to repulse a serpent, in which the speaker bids the 
monster retreat, and threatens it with having to ‘‘eat the 
mouse the abomination of Ré.’’2 Again, in the Calendar of 
Lucky and Unlucky Days preserved in the Papyrus Sallier, 
No. 4, under the date 12th Tybi we read,—‘‘ Bad. Bad. 
Bad. Look not upon any mouse on this day; do not go 
Near one in thy house.” ? Perhaps the destructive habits 
of the mouse brought it into disfavour, and indeed in the 
East it was the symbol of pestilence. The farmer bitterly 
laments the hardships of his calling, and the destruction 

1 Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. x. (1924), part ii., pp. 83-6. 

2 Cap, xxxiii. 

* Salliey IV, Recto, page 14, line 3=Budge, Hieratic Papyri (Second 


Series), plate ci. 
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wrought upon his crops by vermin, ‘‘ mice swarm in the 
fields,” he exclaims. Amongst the household recipes in 
the Ebers papyrus is the following :—‘‘To prevent mice 
from running over things: fat of a cat—put it on every- 
thing.’”’> A more charitable view is taken of the mouse 
in the Hymn to Amin-Ré,é where the ‘‘ mice in their holes ” 
are mentioned amongst the creatures of land, air, and water 
that owe their existence to the kindly rays of the sun. 

For the origin of Aesop’s Fables, or at least of some of 
them, we must likewise turn to Egypt. In the Turin 
Museum is a scribe’s writing-tablet, apparently belonging 
to the period of the XXth Dynasty (about B.c. 1150), 
which contains a version of the fable of the Members and 
the Stomach.” Again, in a Demotic papyrus at Leiden we 
find the fable of the Mouse and the Lion.® This fable was 
translated into German by Brugsch many years ago,” 
and a later translation will be found in Spiegelberg’s edition 
of the whole papyrus in which it is contained. As the 
Egyptian version is fuller than the Greek, we will translate 
it from Spiegelberg’s rendering : 

‘‘ Now it happened that, when the lion went out to seek 
after the man, a little mouse ran under his paws. She was 
dainty in appearance and tiny in size. Now it happened 
that, when he would crush her, the mouse said to him,— 
‘‘Crush me not, my lord lion! If thou eatest me, thou 
wilt not be satisfied, and if thou lettest me go, so wilt thou 
not be more hungry. If thou givest me my life as a gift, 

4 Papyrus Sallier, No. 1, page 6, line 3=Papyrus Anastast, No. 5, 
page 16, line 1. 
5 Papyrus Ebers, page 98, lines 1-2. 


6 Papyrus Boulag, No. 17, §6, similarly Papyrus Berlin, No. 6910. 
See J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Anctent 
Egypt, p. 350. 

7G. Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, t. i, pp. 260-4. 

8 Lerden Papyrus, No. 1, 384, page 18, lines 11-34. 

® Zeitschrift fir agyptische Sprache, Bd. xvi (1878), pp. 47-8. 

10 Mythus vom Sonnenauge, Strassburg, 1917, p. 47. The papyrus 
also contains other fables. 
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so shall I also give thee thine as a gift. If thou keepest me 
from destruction, so shall I do that thou shalt escape thy 
misfortune.’’ Whereupon the lion laughed at the mouse, 
saying,—‘' What canst thou do after all? Is there anyone 
on earth who can prevail against me?" Then she (the 
mouse) swore an oath, saying,—‘‘I shall so act that thou 
shalt escape thy doom in an evil day.”” The lion considered 
what the mouse had said to him as a joke, but he thought,— 
‘Tf I eat her, I shall not be satisfied,’’ and he set her free. 
Now there was a hunter who set traps with a net and dug 
a pitfall for the lion. Whereupon the lion fell into the 
trap and into the hands of the man. Whereupon they put 
him in a net, secured him with dry thongs, and tied him 
with new thongs. Now it happened that, as he lay sadly 
in the wilderness, it was the seventh hour of the night. 
Whereupon fate, to justify the arrogant words which the 
lion had said, placed the little mouse before the lion. She 
said to him,—‘‘ Knowest thou me? Iam the little mouse 
to whom thou gavest her life as a gift. I am come to pay it 
back to thee, and will rescue thee from thy misfortune, 
now that thou hast fallen into the hand of man. It is 
good to return a benefit conferred.’’ 14. Whereupon the 
mouse applied her mouth to the bonds of the lion. She cut 
through the dry thongs and gnawed all the new thongs 
with which he was bound, and freed the lion from his 
bonds. Then the mouse hid herself in his mane, and he 
departed with her unto the wilderness on that very day.” 


It will now be interesting to compare the Greek version 
of the same story 2: 


‘* While a lion was sleeping, a mouse ran on to his mouth ; 
whereupon he arose, and, catching it, was about to devour 
it. But the mouse enjoined him not to eat it, saying that 
if it were spared it would show him many kindnesses. Then 
the lion laughed and let it go. Now it came to pass that 


11 4,.e. ‘‘ One good turn deserves another.”’ 

The Greek text, without translation, is printed by Brugsch, op. cit., 
Pp. 50 from fecognitio Caroli Halmii dey Aesopischen Fabein, Leipzig 
(1875), p. 125. 
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not long after he was preserved by the good offices of the 
mouse; for he was captured by hunters and bound to a 
tree with a rope, but the mouse, hearing his roars, came 
and nibbled through the rope and set him free, saying, — 
“Thou laughedst at me thinking that thou wouldst 
never receive any return from me. Know now that even 
mice can discharge an obligation.”” The fable 1% shows that, 
in the revolutions of fortune, even the strongest may 
become in need of the weakest.”’ 


The Egyptian version, besides containing far more detail, 
is unquestionably the more picturesque of the two. In it 
the mouse prophesies the doom of the lion, and the lion, 
although he laughs, views his situation philosophically. 
The pretty little incident at the close of the Egyptian version 
where the mouse hides in the lion’s mane and journeys 
with him to the mountains, where they “live happily ever 
after,’’ is very charming. 

Before leaving Aesop, we may allude briefly to some 
others of his fables in which the mouse plays a part : 


(a) The Mouse and the Frog. A mouse when on journey 
wanted to cross a stream. He bargained with a frog to 
ferry him over, but the frog merely tied the mouse’s foot 
to its own and pulled it half-way across the water, when 
it treacherously ceased swimming and allowed the mouse 
to drown. A hungry kite flying by, seeing the two animals 
in the stream, swooped down and devoured them both, 
thus punishing the frog and avenging the mouse. 

(6) The Mountain in Labour. In days of yore a mighty 
rumbling was heard in a mountain. It was said to be in 
labour, and multitudes flocked together from far and near, 
to see what it would produce. After long expectation and 
many wise conjectures from the bystanders—out popped a 
mouse (‘‘ Ridiculus mus ’’). 

(c) The Country Mouse and the Town Mouse is too well- 
known a story to need repetition. 

(d) The Cat and the Mice, An aged cat, no longer alert 


18 uidos. 
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at mouse-catching, suspends itself from a peg and simulates 
a bag. The wary mice are distrustful, and see through the 
fraud. 

(e) The Mice and the Weasels. In order to end the havoc 
played upon their kind by the weasels, the mice decide to 
organise themselves, and appoint commanders who tie 
horns upon their heads as a mark of distinction. When 
the attack is made, the common crowd are able to run 
down their holes and escape, but the leaders, whose horns 
will not pass through the holes, are cut off and devoured. 

(f) The Gorged Mouse. A hungry mouse made his way 
through a narrow crack into a corn-bin, and overate to 
such an extent that his distended body would not pass 
through the cleft. He bemoaned his fate, but a passing 
weasel advised him to remain where he was until he was 
thin once more. — 


We must revert once more to Ancient Egypt, for the 
Egyptians have left us a number of pictures illustrating 
animal fables. In two papyri, one in the British Museum, 
the other at Turin,!® we find a collection of well-drawn 
and amusing pictures of animals who play the parts of 
human beings. It is not within the scope of the present 
sketch to describe these ancient caricatures,’* but we may 
mention that the mouse occurs in one of them. In this 
picture, which is an obvious parody of the battle-scenes of 
the great Pharaohs of the XIXth Dynasty which adorn the 
walls of the Theban temples, we see the battle of the mice 
and the cats. The Pharaoh of the mice stands in his 
chariot drawn by dogs, and leads his army against a fort 
defended by cats. His soldiers pierce the foes with their 
arrows, and his prancing steeds trample on the fallen. 


% Papyrus Sams, No. 10,016. 
16 Both these papyri are reproduced in Lepsius, Auswahl der wichtigsten 
Urkunden, pl. xxiii. 


16 They have been dealt with by Champfleury, Histoive de la Caricature 
Antique, 2nd edn. pp. 20-28. A brief description, with illustrations, 
is also given by G. Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, pp. 499-501. 
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_ An interesting mouse-fable from India is to be found in 
the Hitopadesa, a collection of animal fables derived from 
the ancient Sanskrit book called the Panchatantra : 


‘“ The Mouse and the Saint. A mean person, raised to 
high degree, seeks the ruin of his lord: as the Mouse, having 
attained the form and force of a Tiger, went to kill the 
Saint. For there is in the sacred grove of the divine 
philosopher a Saint who is very pious ; who seeing a young 
Mouse fall near his dwelling, from the bill of a Crow, kindly 
took him up, and fed him with grains of rice. One day, 
when the Mouse was preparing to eat, a Cat appeared, and 
the kind Saint, by the power of his devotion, changed the 
Mouse into a Cat. This new animal was soon afterwards 
terrified by a Dog, and so he, too, was turned by the Saint 
into a Dog. At length, being in dread of a Tiger, he 
became a Tiger, through the prayers of the Saint, who then 
perceived the difference between a Tiger anda Rat. All the 
people said,—‘‘ See how the piety of the Saint has changed 
yon Ratintoa Tiger? ’’ Then the ungrateful beast thought 
within himself,—‘ As long as the Saint lives, they will say 
these spiteful things against me.’”’ With this thought, he 
ran towards his protector and attempted to kill him, 
but was changed, by a short prayer of the heaven-eyed 
Saint, into a Mouse again. Thus a mean person, raised to 
high degree, seeks the ruin of his lord.”’ ” 


The mouse figures prominently in the Persian Anwar-I- 
Suhilt, an adaptation of the fables of Bidpai, which were 
translated into Pahlawi and introduced from India into 
Persia during the reign of Nushirwan in the middle of the 
sixth century. They were subsequently turned into Arabic 
about the middle of the eighth century, and again rendered 
into Persian in the early part of the twelfth century. 
Another version was produced in Persia at the end of the 
fifteenth century, and they were translated into English 
by Arthur N. Wollaston.48 In Book vii of this collection 1s 


17 An Anthology of the Fabulists of all Countyies (Everyman’s Library), 
p. 109. 18 London, 1877. 
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an interesting variant of Aesop’s fable of the mouse and 
the frog. (See above, p. 230). The mouse and the frog are 
companions, but they are often unable to find one another, 
for the squeak of the mouse is inaudible and likewise the 
croak of the frog, amidst the splashing of the water. They 
thus attach a cord to their feet so as not to be far separated. 
The mouse is seized by a-passing crow, and the frog is 
dragged from the bottom of the pond by the cord on its 
leg. As the crow flies off with its prey, the poor frog, 
dangling at the end of its tether, thus moralizes on his 
plight,—‘‘ The fact is, the frog is not the prey of the crow, 
but rather owing to the disgrace of keeping company with 
the mouse has been overtaken by this misfortune: and 
anyone is deserving of a thousand times such as this, who 
associates with those not of his own race.” 

This story is related by the mouse himself in Book vii, 
which is concerned with a mouse which had to escape from 
death by means of astratagem. One day a cat was caught 
ina hunter’s net laid near a tree. Under the tree dwelt 
a mouse. The mouse came out and saw the cat in the 
‘meshes of misfortune’ ” and blessed the hunter. Then, 
looking behind, he saw a weasel between him and his hole, 
and looking above, saw a crow on a branch ready to pounce 
on him. He is forced to suggest terms to the cat, which 
he offers to release by cutting the net; but first, in the 
presence of the crow and the weasel, the cat must pay him 
‘due respect and honour.’ When the weasel and the crow 
See the cat saluting the mouse, they go away. The cat 
wishes to be friendly with the mouse in future, but the 
mouse relates the Story of the Mouse and the Frog to show 
that ‘‘ the opportunity of making terms with an enemy 
in time of need must not be lost,”” and the cat and mouse 
bid adieu and part. 

In Book iii the mouse again appears as the deliverer, 


Compare the Egyptian fable of the Lion and the Mouse (supra, 
p. 228), 
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and releases the pigeons caught in the fowler’s net. A crow 
who witnessed this desires to be friendly with the mouse, 
and the pair then become friends with a tortoise and a 
deer. Again the mouse is the deliverer, and sets the deer 
free from the hunter’s net. The hunter on arriving is so 
annoyed at the escape of his quarry that he bags the 
tortoise. At the suggestion of the mouse (who is called 
Zirak, ‘‘the clever’’ or ‘‘the sharp’), the deer feigns 
sickness and entices the hunter to follow in pursuit. As 
soon as his back is turned, the net is gnawed through and 
the tortoise escapes. The hunter on returning to his bag 
after the fruitless chase of the deer can scarcely believe 
his eyes, and, believing that he is in an enchanted forest, 
is sore afraid and declares that, if he can safely get out 
of it, he will hunt no more out of gratitude. The mouse is 
the hero of Book iii, and is described as a “‘ sincere and 
straightforward friend ’’ who acts in an upright manner 
and is a faithful ally. 

In Book iv is a variant of The Mouse and the Saint. 
The mouse is here turned, not into another animal, but 
into a maiden. In course of time the maiden longs for a 
husband and protector. The saint asks the mountain’s 
advice, and the mountain replies that the mouse is mightier 
than man, as it can make holes in its (the mountain's) 
body. The maiden agrees, and desires to be turned into 
a mouse once more, and is then married to her own kind. 

In the story of Baralam and Yewdsef, which is a Christian- 
ized version of the legends relating to the birth of Buddha, 
several animal fables are to be found. A man who fled in 
terror from a unicorn (rhinoceros) fell into a well, and 
grasped the boughs which grew at the side of it. As he 
hangs from the bough he perceives that two mice, one black 
and the other white, are gnawing through the root of the 
tree, and that below his feet is a fiery dragon, waiting for 
him to fall. From the side of the pit four asps rear their 
heads close to him. Meanwhile honey drops from the tree 
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into his mouth, and so intent is the fugitive upon enjoying 
the honey that he is oblivious to the perils which surround 
him. He forgets the unicorn, which is death; the pit or 
well, which is the world; the tree, which is human life 
being eaten away by two mice, which are respectively 
night and day; the four asps, which are the unstable 
elements of the body. All this he neglects for the honey, 
which typifies the fleeting pleasures of life. In another 
version of the same story the mice are replaced by locusts.” 

Reverting once more to classical antiquity, there is an 
interesting episode told by Herodotus,** who relates that 
Sethon the high-priest ** disestablished and disfavoured the 
military caste in Egypt when he became king, after which 


‘“Sennacherib, King of the Arabians and Assyrians, 
made war on Egypt. Now the military caste among the 
Egyptians did not want to lend aid... Then [Sethon] in 
a dream beheld the god bidding him be of good cheer, as 
he should come to no mishap in opposing the Arabian 
army, as he would send him assistance. Trusting in this 
vision, he gathered such of the Egyptians as would follow, 
and pitched camp in Pelusium.... And field-mice, over- 
running the enemy in the night, devoured their bow-strings 
and their bows and the straps of their shields, so that many 
fled on the morrow unarmed, and many fell. And to this 
day a stone statue of this King stands in the temple of 
Vulcan, with a mouse in his hand.” 


In an important commentary upon this passage, Dr. 
Spiegelberg has shown that we have here the origin of a 
popular romance growing before our eyes.*® The statue 


1% FEF. A. T. W. Budge, Baraléim and Yewdsef, vol. ii, p. xxiii. 

* Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 82. #1 Book ii. (Euterpe), c. 141. 

%The Sethon of Herodotus has been identified with the Satne 
Khamuas of the Demotic Stories by Prof. F. Ll. Griffith; see his Stories of 
the High Priests of Memphis, Oxford (1900). For the stories and their 
bibliography see G. Maspero, Populay Stories of Ancient Egypt (1915), 
pp. 115-171. 

8 Zeitschrift fur dgyptische Sprache Bd 43 (1906), pp. 91-4. 
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referred to could only be that of the god holding in his hand 
his cult-animal. The mouse was sacred to Horus of Leto- 
polis in the Delta, and Herodotus mistook the statue of 
the god for that of a king, or rather the statue of the high- 
priest of the Memphite Ptah, or, more probably, the high- 
priest of the god of Letopolis. The mouse gives us the 
clue to the origin of the story as related by Herodotus, for 
it is not an Egyptian idea, but came from the East, where 
the mouse was the symbol of destruction and so appears 
in the Biblical legend to which we shall presently refer. 
The same oriental idea penetrated into Greek religion in 
the figure of Apollo Smintheus, worshipped in Troas.™ 
Dr. Spiegelberg believes that the mouse-legend is not of 
Hebrew origin, for south of the temple of Ptah was a 
Phoenician settlement which had existed long before the 
time of Herodotus, and the Egyptian adaptation which he 
copied was doubtless current amongst these Semitic peoples, 
who had confused memories of the host of Assyria perishing 
through the agency of mice, and close to their settlement 
was the statue of an exalted personage holding a mouse in 
his hand :—hence the story. Figures of Egyptian deities 
holding their cult-emblems or sacred animals are often 
found, and many specimens may be scen in the museums 
of Europe and America. 

Figures of mice, made of faience, steatite, bronze, and 
other materials, from Egypt are known,** and were evidently 
figures of the cult-animal of the Letopolite Horus, just as 
we find figures of the sacred cat of Bast, the frog of Hekt, 
and many others. Thus, once again, we are brought back 
to Egypt. 

Herodotus (Book iv (Melpomene) cap. 131), relates 
another story, in which “ the chiefs of the Scythians send 


24 See below, p. 237. 

25 For instance, the Meux Collection contained five mouse-figures. 
E. A. T. W. Budge, Some Account of the Collection of ... Lady Meuz, 
2nd ed., p. 181, Nos. 282-6. Others are to be seen in various museums. 
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a herald bearing gifts to Darius—a bird, a mouse, and a 
frog.” This enigmatic present was variously interpreted. 
By Darius it was thought that the Scythians would give 
themselves up to him by air, land, and water. Gobryas, 
however, took them to mean ‘‘ Unless, O Persians, ye 
become birds and fly in the air, or become mice and hide 
yourselves beneath the earth, or become frogs and leap 
into the waters, ye shall never return home again.” 76 

Seneca says,?7— ‘‘do not a large proportion of the 
Scythians, even today, wear the skins of foxes and of mice, 
which are soft to the touch and impervious to wind? ” 
It: would seem more likely that the skins were worn for 
magical reasons, for the fox-skin, both in ancient and in 
modern Egypt, is a birth-amulet,% and the mouse, as we 
know, had healing virtues. 

Apollo Smintheus, the Mouse-Apollo, saved his country 
from destruction when the crops were invaded by swarms 
of mice. On the coins of Alexandria Troas, the mouse 
appears with the efhgy of the god in commemoration of 
the event, and on other coins, such as those of Argos, the 
mouse only is represented as the symbol of the god. Dr. 
Rendel Harris believes this episode to be of too local a 
character to account for the association of the mouse with 
the god, and prefers to see the connection in the medicinal 
use of the mouse and Apollo in his aspect of the healer.” 
In the temple of Chrisa was a statue of Apollo with a mouse 
at his feet, and tame mice were kept as sacred to the god.™. 
In the Smintheion of Hamaritus, white mice were fed as 
asolemn rite and had their holes under the altar, and near 
Apollo’s tripod was a figure of a mouse.*! We have already 
noted Dr. Spiegelberg’s view of the Mouse-Apollo legend. 
The Battle of the Frogs and Mice (Gatpaxouvouaxia), 2 
poem attributed to Homer, I shall deal with elsewhere. 

*6 Cap. 132. 7 Epist. xxxix. 


*=W.S. Blackman, Man,1909, No.4. 2 Ascent of Olympus, pp. 83, 94. 
*Strabo, Geog., xiii, 1. 31 Aelian, De Nat. Animal., xii, 15. 
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We may now note the occurrence of the mouse in the Old 
Testament. It is mentioned amongst the unclean animals 
proscribed by Levitical law,3* and in the Book of Isaiah 
(c. Ixvi, 17) we read,—‘‘ They that sanctify themselves and 
purify themselves in the gardens behind one tree in the 
midst, eating swine’s flesh, and the abomination, and the 
mouse,** shall be consumed together saith the Lord.” 
The ravages of mice were part of the plagues inflicted on 
Philistia during the detention of the Ark. The Philistines 
then offer ‘‘ five golden mice, according to the number of the 
lords of the Philistines, for one plague was on you all and 
on your lords,” * and ‘‘ the golden mice according to the 
number of all the cities of the Philistines belonging to the 
five lords, both of fenced cities and of country villages, 
even unto the great stone of Abel, whereon they set the 
Ark of the Lord, which remaineth unto this day in the field 
of Joshua, the Bethshemite’’ (Jd. c. v, v. 18). In this 
connection Maspero* refers to what are apparently ex 
voto figures of mice, made of metal, from Western Asia, 
and gives an illustration of one of them. According to 
Movers ** the mouse was sacrificed and eaten as a religious 
rite by the Babylonians, but he does not state which god 
this rite is connected with. 

In the Gilgamesh Epic, translated by A. Campbell 
Thompson,?’ is the following passage :— 


. ‘The gods turned to flies in Erech the strong-walled 
Swarming in alley ways; (while) the winged bull (s) turned 
to mice, thus escaping 
Out by the gutters (?)””... 


82 Leviticus, Cc. Xi. V. 29. 


88 Cpmpare the text from the Book of the Dead, quoted above, “ eat 
the mouse, the abomination of Ré.”’ 


841 Samuel, c. Vi, V. 4. 


85 Strugele of the Nations, pp. 728-9. Cf. Palestine Exploration Fund 
Quarterly Statement (1893), p. 296, and (1894), p. 189. 


86 Phoniziey, vol. 1, p. 219. 
387 Cambridge Ancient History, vol. i, p. 532. 
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The mouse was believed to be the spontaneous production 
of the inundation of the Nile, the little animal springing 
into life from the Nile mud. Pliny, in his Natural History 
(ix, 84) makes the following remarkable statement :— 


‘‘ All this is supported by the inundation of the Nile, 
which surpasses all other wonders: for when it recedes, 
minute mice are to be discovered in a state where the 
generative work of water and earth is incomplete, so that, 
while part of their body is living, the extremity is still a 
cast of earth.”’ 


Diodorus Siculus affirms an opinion current in his time 
that animals had their origin in Egypt :— 


“This still actually takes place in the province of the 
Thebaid, where, at certain periods, vast quantities of mice 
are spontaneously engendered, and one is filled with surprise 
at this happening. It can be seen that some of these 
animals are not completely formed except for the foreparts 
and front feet, but that they can nevertheless move, while 
the rest of their bodies remains formless and of the same 
nature as the muddy soil from which they arise.” 38 


He goes on to say that nowhere else can this strange 
phenomenon be seen. 

The inundation of the Nile was the Life-Giver par 
excellence, and all the products of the inundation were 
likewise Givers of Life. It is probably for this reason that 
the mouse first acquired its medicinal virtues, as I have 
already suggested elsewhere.*® The belief in the spon- 
taneous generation of mice is very widespread, and still 
persists amongst the modern Egyptians. Plutarch ® and 
Aristotle tell“! us that mice conceive, without sexual 
intercourse, merely by licking salt. The belief in the 
creation of animals from water was widespread, and has 


% History, lib. i. cap. x. 
39 Journ. of Egypt. Archaeology, vol. x (1924), part ii, p. 83. 
10 Symposiacs, v, 10. " Hist. Anim., vi, 30. 
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survived in many forms. In the Koran (cap. xxiv) we 
read ‘‘ And God hath created every animal of water.” ” 
Mice are classified by Pliny (viii, 82) amongst prophetic 

animals. He says :— 
““the Marcian War was foretold by the gnawing of the 
shields of Lanuvium: and that the same casualty to the 
Emperor Carbo’s sandle-strings at Clusium predicted his 
doom. In the district of Cyrene there is quite a number of 
species of them ; some with broad heads, others with narrow, 
others spiny or wire-haired. Theophrastus relates that in 
the island of Cyaros they drove out the inhabitants and 
gnawed through iron, a feat which, by some provision of 
Nature, they are able to perform in the blacksmiths’ shops 
at Chalybes ; in gold-mines their bellies are opened for the 
same reason, and theft is invariably disclosed—such is the 
pleasure of stealing. The Annals tell us that a mouse was 
sold for 200 denarii when Hannibal was besieging Caslinium ; 
moreover, that the vendor died of hunger, while the 
buyer survived. To come across white mice is a lucky 
portent.” 


According also to Pliny (xi, 76) ‘‘ the lobes (fibrae) of 
the mouse’s liver are said to agree with the number of 
moons (sc. moonlight nights) in the month, and the number 
corresponds with the amount of its light. Moreover, they 
increase in winter,” and again, (xxix, 15), ‘‘the number of 
lobes increasing and decreasing with the light of the moon.” 

Aristotle ** asserts that the reproduction of mice is more 
prodigious than that of any other animal, both as regards 
number and rapidity. In spite of their rapid reproduction, 
their destruction and disappearance ts equally remarkable, 
for in a few days they will all vanish: the attacks of man 
and beast are unavailing against their fecundity, heavy 
rain being the only means of reducing their numbers, 
He states that in a certain part of Persia the female embryos 


42 Cf. id. ch. xxi, ‘“‘ the heavens and the earth were solid, and we clave 
the same in sunder, and made every living thing of water.” 
43 Hist. Anim., vi. 30. 
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of mice are themselves pregnant whilst in the mother’s 
womb. 

In another place, Aristotle’s observation is at fault, for 
he says ‘‘ animals with pointed teeth drink by lapping, 
and some that have not pointed teeth, as mice.’”’ “* Again, 
he affirms that the mice of Pontus ruminate whilst cutting 
their teeth,“® and that these same mice, which are white, 
hibernate in trees.*® 

Reverting to Pliny, he relates (viii, 10) that elephants ‘‘ of 
all animals hate the mouse most, and reject their food if 
they see that it has been touched by this animal.’ This 
statement is evidently the origin of such remarks as these :— 
“These beasts (sc. elephants) void and flee the mouse,”’ *’ 
and ‘‘ Elephants of all other beasts do chiefly hate the 
mouse, so that if they shall see or perceive that a mouse 
hath once touched their meat that is before them, they 
loathe the same and will not eat a bit thereof.’ 4 

Gerarde ® in speaking of the monkshood (Aconitus 
napellus) says,— 


“The mouse, nourished and fed up with Napellus, is 
altogether an enemy to the poisonsome nature thereof, 
and delivereth him that hath taken it from all peril and 
danger.”’ 


In his interesting book, Natural History in Shakespeare's 
Time (1896), from which the above three references are 
taken, H. M. Seager quotes a number of interesting con- 
temporary authors on the mouse. Thus Bartholomew *° 
repeats the statements of Pliny as to the origin of mice 


“4 Tbid., viii, 8. Possibly, however, he is referring to shrews. 
45 Tbid., 1x, 36. 46 Tbid., viii, 19. 


"? Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus Rerum (1535), Book xviii, § 42, 
H. M. Seager, op. cit., p. 100. 


*®QLupton, A Thousand Notable Things of Sundry Sortes &c. (1627). 
Book vi, § 43. H. M. Seager, op. cit., p. 102. 


‘9 Herball (1596). H. M. Seager, op. cit., p. 1. 
Ob. cit., xviii, 73. H. M. Seager. op. cit. p. 207. 
Q 
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from the humours of the earth, and the relation of their 
livers to the phases of the moon. He adds that mice never 
drink, and that their bites are venomous. He also relates 
that the female mouse lies on her back and piles grain on 
her belly, the male mouse then towing this improvised 
vehicle by the tail to their common storehouse. He also 
refers to the medicinal values of the animal. 

Lupton 5! described a method of ridding a house of mice. 
A live mouse is put in an earthen pot upon a fire of ash- 
wood. When the victim screams, all the other mice in the 
house leap into the fire and are thus destroyed. 

Topsell,5* in an account of the medicinal properties of 
the mouse which are similar to those I have already collected 
in my former paper from other sources, mentions that 


‘*a mouse watcheth an oyster when he gapeth, and seeing 
it open, thrusts in his head to eat the fish ; as soon as ever 
the oyster feels his teeth, presently he closeth his shell 
again, and so crusheth the mouse’s head in pieces.”’ 


The same writer relates how a mouse, once having tasted 
the flesh of its own kind, becomes a cannibal, and greedily 
seeks out and devours all other mice. 

We will now turn to some other mediaeval and modern 
instances of mouse-lore. The mouse occurs in the medi- 
aeval Bestiaries. Mr. George C. Druce, F.S.A., in his im- 
portant paper on The Mediaeval Bestiaries,** makes the 
following interesting remarks :— 


‘‘Mice are separately described and illustrated. The 
name ‘ mus’ is stated to be derived from ‘ humus,’ on the 
strength of the old story about mice being generated from 
damp earth. Pliny’s account of the growth of their livers 
at the time of the full moon when the tides flow, and their 
decrease when it wanes is also repeated. The mouse is a 


51 Op. cit., x. 93. H.M. Seager, op. cit., p. 207. 
88 The History of Four Footed Beasts, London, 1658, pp. 392-402. 
H. M. Seager, op. cit., p. 208. 


53 Journ. Brit. Arch. Assn., Dec. 1919, p. 69. 
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type of gluttons and thieves. In the words of the Bestiary : 
‘‘ Mystically, mice signify men gaping with greed for earthly 
desires and secretly pilfering what they can gain from other 
peoples stores’’ (MS. 12 F, xiii and Harl. 4751). They 
are therefore usually shown eating grains, and very fat as 
in MS. Harl 4751.” 


A belief existed that the mouse could be the vehicle of 
the soul, or that the soul could assume the form of a mouse. 
In a Swabian story a girl’s soul creeps out of her mouth in 

. the form of a white mouse. A variant of this idea is 
found in a Saxon story, where the soul comes out of the 
sleeper’s mouth in the form of a red mouse.© There is a 
German belief that the soul assumes the form of a white 
mouse and runs out of the sleeper’s mouth,5* and in 
Transylvania it is said that a child should not be permitted 
to sleep with its mouth open, lest the soul should slip out 
in‘the form of a mouse, in which case the child would never 
again wake.5? A Toradja man saw a mouse coming out of 
the nose of a sleeping friend. ‘‘ He ran after the animal 
and killed it, and then, turning round, found that his com- 
panion was dead.’’® A similar story in which the soul 
leaves the sleeper’s mouth in the form of a red mouse is 
told by Praetorius (i, 40). The sleeper is moved to another 
place, and the mouse is unable to re-enter the body, which 
accordingly dies. In America the belief exists that common 

544A. Berlinger, Volksthuimliches aus Schwaben, vol. i, p. 303, quoted 


by Sir James Frazer in The Golden Bough. References below marked 
“F”’ are also from this source. 

55 FE. Mogk, in R. Wuttker’s Sachsiche Volkskunde, Dresden (1901), 
p. 318 (F). 
a R. Andree, Braunschweiger Volkskunde, Brunswick (1896), p. 266, 
(F). 

57H. von Wlislocki, Volksbrauch der Siebenbtirger Sachsen, Berlin 
(1893), p- 167. (F). 

38W. J. Perry, Megalithic Culture of Indonesia, p. 150. The idea of 
the body perishing when the separately-existing soul is killed, is very 
widespread. See the instances in Renouf, Parallels in Folklore, Proc. 
Soc. Bibl. Arch., vol. xi (1889), pp. 177-89. 
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people have souls of rats and mice, whilst chiefs have souls 
of clouds, beautiful birds, and precious stones.™ 

The identification of rats and mice with the souls of the 
dead is very prevalent in Scandinavian and Teutonic 
mythology. Baring-Gould ® has collected a number of 
instances of the soul leaving the body in the form of a 
mouse, similar to those we have already quoted. According 
to a popular German belief, the soul after quitting the body 
spent the first night of its separate existence in the care of 
St. Gertrude, who, as patroness of souls, had the mouse as 
her symbol.*! According to another legend this mouse- 
emblem represents the evil spirit which the Saint van- 
quished.® In her aspect of the guardian of souls, St. 
Gertrude takes the place of the ancient Teutonic goddess 
Holda or Perchta, who received the souls of maidens and 
of children in the form of white mice. In Norse mythology 
Freya, the German Holda, and Odin receive the souls of 
the dead, and in this capacity they lead a flock of mice 
and rats, the former being the souls of women, the latter 
those of men.** Baring-Gould has suggested the con- 
nection between the rats or mice and the children in the 
story of the Pied Piper and in the numerous similar legends 
derived from it.* 

A rich crop of legends grew out of the story of Bishop 
Hatto, who lived at the close of the tenth century. The 
country suffered from famine, and the starving populace 
sought food from the Bishop, whose granaries were well 
stocked. The perfidious Bishop, to appease his clamouring 
flock, enticed them into a large barn under pretext of 
relieving their wants, and, having shut them in, fired the 


59D. A. Mackenzie, Myths of Pre-Columbian America, p. 320. 

60 Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, pp. 460 et seq. 

61 Op. cit.,, Pp. 462. 

*2 Die attribute der Heiligen, Hanover (1843), pp. 114, quoted in 
op. cit., p. 463. 

6&3 Op cit., p. 466. 64 Op. cit., pp. 417-46 and 466. 
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building and burnt its hungry occupants alive. As a 
judgment for his cruel and wicked act he was plagued by 
mice and rats in swarms, and he fled for safety in a boat to 
a tower, which stood in mid-stream, to escape his doom. 
The vermin, however, swam after him and devoured him. 
This is the outline of the story. It occurs with many 
variants in other localities, and a full discussion, with many 
_ references, will be found in Baring-Gould’s admirable book 
to which we have already referred.®© A curious variant 
is the spontaneous creation of swarms of mice from the 
bodies of innocent victims, who appear mira quadam 
metamorphost and avenge the dead by destroying their 
murderers.°® In the same book, Baring-Gould quotes the 
following passage from William of Malmesbury, book iii. : 


‘It is well-known that in Asia, if a leopard bite any 
person, a party of mice approach directly.... But if, 
by the care of servants driving them off, the destruction 
can be avoided during nine days, then medical assistance, 
if called in, may be of service. My informant has seen a 
person wounded after this manner, who, despairing of 
safety on shore, proceeded to sea, and lay at anchor; when, 
immediately, more than a thousand mice swam out, 
wonderful to relate, in the rinds of pomegranates, the 
insides of which they had eaten; but they were drowned 
through the loud shouting of the sailors.”’ © 


In my former paper I pointed out that the mouse in its 
medicinal aspect was especially associated with children. 
We have an echo of this association in the curious customs 
relating to the milk-teeth of children. In the Highlands 
of Scotland a milk tooth cast by a child is thrust into a 
mouse’s hole. Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie informs me that 
he has seen this done in Cromarty many times. Sir James 
Frazer ® notes that the custom is known in Germany. 
Jewish children in South Russia throw cast teeth on the roof, 

* Op cit., pp. 447 et seq. 66 OD. cit., p. 453. 

8 Ob. cit., DP. 455. 88 The Magic Art (3rd ed.), vol. i, p. 178. 
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and call to the mouse to give them an iron tooth in place 
of the tooth of bone. In Rarantonga (Polynesia) a child’s 
tooth is thrown on the roof with a prayer to the rat :— 
‘ Big rat ! Little rat ! 
Here is my old tooth, 
Pray give me a new one." ® 

In New Guinea and Celebes the tooth is thrown on the 
roof and the mouse is invoked by the words,—‘‘ Mouse, 
I give you my tooth: give me yours instead.”” In Amboyna 
the same custom obtains. In ancient Mexico Sir James 
Frazer relates that, ‘‘ when a child was getting a new tooth, 
the father or mother used to put the old one in a mouse’s 
hole, believing that if this precaution were not taken the 
new tooth would not issue from the gums.”’ ® 

Mr. Mackenzie notes that this is precisely the belief as 
in Cromarty and district. 

Sir James Frazer refers toa Swabian custom %: ‘ when 
a child is teething you should bite off the head of a living 
mouse and hang the head round the child’s neck by a string, 
taking care, however, to make no knot in the string; 
then the child will teethe easily.”’ Again, ‘‘ in Bohemia 
the treatment prescribed is similar, though there they 
recommend you to use a red thread and to string three heads 
of mice on it instead of one.’’ 74 The prohibition as to 
tying knots is interesting when compared with an Egyptian 
prescription to cure a child’s malady called sesm1 (meaning 
unknown), where a mouse is to be eaten by the infant and 
its bones are to be hung round the child’s neck by a string 
in which “ seven knots have been tied.” 7 A string with 
seven knots tied in it was frequently used by Egyptian 
magicians. The number and significance of these knots 
is a study of itself. They were, as Gardiner has pointed 


89 Ob. ctt., p. 179. 70 Op. cit., p. 180. 
71 J. V. Grohmann, Aberglauben und Gebrauche aus Bohmen und 
Mahren, p. 111, § 822 (F.). 


2 Berlin Papyrus, No. 3027, page 8, lines 2-3; W. R. Dawson, op. cié. 
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out,”* magical barriers to prevent the passage of evil in- 
fluences. 

Mr. Mackenzie has drawn my attention to a very curious 
story preserved in an old Irish manuscript relating to events 
in the second century of ourera.”* A prince named Lugard 
takes flight from Ireland to Scotland. Lugard conceals his 
name, lest he should be recognised by the King of Scotland. 
Lugard and his band arrive in Scotland, and the king 
suspects the identity of his guest, for whom apparently he 
had some sympathy. The king then orders that a trick 
should be played upon Lugard and his men, and has a 
number of mice killed, one animal being put in each man’s 
portion. They are bidden to eat under penalty of death. 
Lugard thrusts his mouse into his mouth while the king 
observed him, and thereupon the other men did likewise, 
save one who turned sick when putting the animal’s tail 
to his lips. ‘‘ A sword across thy throat,’’ said Lugard, 
‘the eating of a mouse includes its tail.”” The man then 
swallows the tail of the mouse. The king then asks 
“Art thou Lugard?’”’ to which affirmative answer being 
given, the king adds,—‘‘ Welcome to thee in sooth, why 
hast thou hidden thyself from me?” ‘ For fear of thee,”’ 
says Lugard. We need not now follow the story further. 
Mr. Mackenzie believes that the mouse-feast in this tale 
takes the place of the blood-covenant which was known in 
Ireland. Having swallowed the mouse, Lugard is safe and 
gives his name freely. 

A mouse-deity or mouse spirit was evidently known in 
ancient Scotland. In Perthshire a standing stone is called 
“Stone of my little mouse,’’ the diminutive here, as often, 
denoting something sacred. 

Mouse-medicine was and is widely used in Scotland, a fact 
of which I was unaware when my former paper was written. 

73 Art. Magic (Egyptian) in J. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, vol. viii, pp. 262-9. 

4 Revue Celtique, vol. xiii. 
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Such is the nature of the lore which has grown around the 
“wee, sleekit, cow’rin’ tim’rous beastie.” Many other 
instances might be added. The mouse is not pre-eminent 
amongst animals in folklore, but the special interest 
attaching to it is the extreme antiquity of its cult, which 
we first meet with six thousand years ago on the banks of 
the Nile. 

In these notes I have been careful to distinguish between 
the mouse and the shrew-mouse. The latter is, of course, 
zoologically not a mouse at all, but an animal of the order 
Insectivora. It has an elaborate lore of its own. It figures, 
for instance, in the London-Leiden magical papyrus,” 
and in the ceremonies of the Shrew-ash in our own country. 
Owing to their superficial resemblance the ancients often 
confused the two animals and to some extent they overlap 
in folklore, but I have omitted everything which relates 
definitely to the shrew-mouse. 

WaRREN R. Dawson. 


78 Griffith and Thompson, The Demotic Magical Papyrus of London 
and Leiden, pp. 153, 203, etc. 


COLLECTANEA. 


SCRAPS OF ENGLISH FOLKLORE, XI. 
Northumberland (Ellingham Women’s Institute). 


Agricultural Hiring Customs.—Agricultural conditions in North 
Northumberland differ very much from those prevalent in other 
parts of the country. The farms are very large, and a number 
of people are employed on each. Shepherds and working 
stewards are engaged at the New Year, but do not enter upon 
their work till ‘‘ May Day ’’ (May 12th). Men, women, and girl 
workers are ‘‘ spoken to,” i.e. engaged, the night before the 
annual Hirings, held in the first week of March in local centres. 
If the workers are not ‘‘ spoken to,” it means that the farmer no 
longer requires their services, and they are free to go to the next 
Hirings to seek fresh work. The hinds are engaged from year 
to year, and many of them seldom stay more than one year at 
the same farm. The whole family “ flits ’ at the same time. 

May 12th! is the great term day, when those who are “‘ flitting ”’ 
start off, with their goods and chattels packed in carts, for their 
new home. Sometimes the journey may be only a mile or less, 
and sometimes it may be a long one. A story is told of a man 
who had flitted every May day for twenty years. Then, for once, 
he was stopping on another year. As May Day approached he 
became more and more restless, till at last on the 12th he went 
to the farmer and asked if he might have a couple of carts for 
a short time. He was asked why he wanted them. ‘ Just to 
tak’ the furniture a bit doon the road,” he answered. 

There is no observance of May Day on May Ist, such as 1s 
common in the South of England. 


‘te. Old May Day. Haltwhistle Hiring Fair was on May 12th ; see 
County Folk-Lore, vol. iv. (Northumberland), (1904), p. 124. 
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The girl workers, or ‘‘ bondagers ”’ as they are still sometimes 
called, are also hired by the year, but are only paid when they 
work, whereas the men have an upstanding wage. They were 
called ‘‘ bondagers ” because, up to about fifty years ago, if a 
hind had no woman worker in his family he had to engage one 
himself and pay her, even though the farmer might not always 
have work for her.2. She was ‘“‘ bound ’’ to the hind who engaged 
her. These ‘‘bondagers”’ wear a very picturesque dress,—a short 
skirt usually of a dark striped material; a cotton blouse and 
broad leather belt ; a blue or pink checked cotton square folded 
crosswise across the shoulders; another smaller square of the 
same material, also crosswise, over the head and pinned under 
the chin; and a large black mushroom hat of coarse straw, lined 
with pink or blue and with a ruching to match the hat round 
the crown. 

Precedence amongst Farm Workers.—Strict precedence 1s 
observed according to rank. The Ploughman Steward is the 
most important worker. If a line of carts is going to the station 
or anywhere else, the Ploughman Steward drives the first pair, 
the next worker in importance the second pair, and so on, down 
to the boy or ‘‘ Turnip Dick,’’ who goes with the ‘‘ odd horse.” 

The same precedence is observed among the women. In 4 
turnip field, the “‘ first ’’ woman goes first, the second at a certain 
distance behind her, and so on. 

Steward’s Horn.—Until lately the Ploughman Steward blew 
a horn every morning and night at the time for foddering the 
cattle. 

Harvest Custom.—In some places the custom of “‘ tossing” 
the farmer or his son took place until quite lately. While the 
last field was being harvested, the farmer was tossed by the 
workers till he promised to give them a Kern or Harvest Home 
dance.? (The authority is a farmer who has himself been tossed.) 

Calendar Customs.—On Hogmanay, or New Year’s Eve, the 
children used to go round, and occasionally do so still, asking for 
a present and singing :— 

‘Get up, auld wife, and shake your feathers ; 
Dinna think that we are beggars ; 
2 County Folk-Lore, vol. iv. p. 124. 5 Cf. op. cit., p. 126. 
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We are but bairns come out to play, 
Get up and gie’s wor Hogmanay.” 4 


Firstfooting on New Year’s Day is stilla common practice. To 
ensure luck, the firstfooter should be a man and dark. He must 
carry something in his hand.®> On Easter Monday the children 
go round with baskets to ask for eggs from the farm and other 
houses. The eggs are either plain or dyed. Sometimes eggs 
used to be dyed artistically with flowers and leaves. One child 
may collect as many as a dozen eggs in the day. Later the 
children meet and ‘‘ bool ”’ their eggs till they break or ‘‘ joop ” 
them against each other. The rhyme ‘ Tid, Mid, etc.,” for the 
Sundays of Lent is well known. Guizers came on Christmas 
Eve, and sang songs and danced sword dances, but they are not 
so common now, though some people dress up and visit their 
friends. Sword dances are still performed on special occasions, 
such as Flower Shows.? 

Christening Customs.—Until a child is christened, neither it 
nor its mother is welcome in anyone’s house. A piece of bread 
and cheese is carried on the way to the christening, and is given 
to the first person met on the road.8 

Marriage Customs®—Jumping the ‘Petting Stone” is 
common in nearly all parts of North Northumberland. Only 
on Holy Island is there an actual stone,—a rough-hewn piece of 
rock at the east end of the church,—but a substitute is used, 
generally a wooden bench. This is placed across the church 
gateway, and the bride, helped by the bridegroom, must jump 
over it on her way from the church to secure luck. ‘‘ Roping ”’ 
the bride and bridegroom after the ceremony is also very 
common, a rope being held tightly across the road some little 
distance from the church, and the bridal party not being 
allowed to proceed until money has been scattered among the 
bystanders. It is customary to break a plate over the head 
of the bride (i.e. throw it over her head so as to break), or throw 
a slipper over her head, as soon as she arrives at home after the 
wedding. A bride setting out for church should be careful to 


‘Ibid, p. 88. 5 Ibid., pp. 63-4. * Tbid., p. 70. 
‘Ibid., pp. 80-7. —* Ibid., p. go. ® Ibid., pp. 93-6. 
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put her right foot foremost when crossing the threshold of her 
home. , 

Funeral Customs.—In some places ‘‘ bidders ” go round the 
night before, to invite friends to attend.!° Sometimes small 
pieces of rich cake are handed round in EnYEIORE® to those 
attending a funeral. 

Feasts are being replaced by Flower Shows in many places, 
but there is still an old Feast held at Bamburgh. 

Lucky and Unlucky Words, Deeds, and Meetings.—A fisherman 
dreads the mention of the name ‘“ pig” when he is busy with 
his ‘‘ gear’ (the local name for tackle). The animal may be 
called by any other name,—e.g. Tom, Dick, or even “the 
minister,’—but on no account must it be called pig. Inland, 
too, the mention of ‘‘ pig ”’ is often regarded as unlucky, although 
almost every family, both on the coast and inland, keeps a 
pig.’1t 

If a fisherman meets a woman on his way to his boat to go to 
sea it is unlucky, and if a woman steps over any of his lines or 
nets, woe betide her! Nevertheless, the woman can bait a line 
for him, and also hold various things for him, when he is busy. 
A fair-haired and a flat-footed woman is specially unlucky. 
These beliefs are common all along the coast and on Holy 
Island. | 

It is said to be unlucky to meet a funeral, but, if you do meet 
one, you ought to turn and follow it a short way to avoid the 
evil consequences.8 

To meet a sow coming towards you is good, but if she turns 
away the luck flies. If a fisherman meets a pig when he is going 
to sea he returns.'4 

It is not lucky to pick up an old glove you find on the road. 

When leaving home to start work for the first time, never look 
back till you are out of sight of the door. 


10 County Folk-Lore, vol. iv. p. 103. 

11 Tbid., p. 9. 12 Thid., pp. 57-8. 

13 Cf. W. Henderson, Notes on the Folk-Love of the Northern Counties 
etc., (1879), pp. 42-3. 

14 Cf. County Folk-Lore, vol. iv. pp. 9, 58, (but the pig must be Diack, 
Belford, Alnwick, Holy Island). 
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Omens.—The following rhymes are repeated about the 
magpie 15 ;— 
_““Qne is joy, and two grief, 
Three a letter, four a death, 
_ Five silver, six gold, 
Seven all joy untold.” 


‘*One’s joy, two’s grief, 
Three’s a weddin’, fower’s death.” 


‘* One bad luck, two good luck, 
Three a wedding, four a birth.” 


If the cat sneezes the day before your wedding, you may expect 
great good fortune. If a sheep stands with its face towards the 
wind, it betokens good weather, but a cat sitting with its back 
to the fire is a sign of rain. [Universal.] It is lucky to see the 
new moon over your left shoulder, but unlucky to see it through 
a window or through trees. Someone is coming if the cock 
crows at your door.® If your ears ring,—right for lover, left for 
mother. To fall when going upstairs is lucky. When anyone 
is at a wedding in black, it is bad luck for the bride and bride- 
groom. 

Weather Sayings.—Besides the familiar rhyme beginning ‘“‘ A 
rainbow in the morning,” we have the following :— 


‘A bright star in the morning 
Is the sailor’s warning.”’ 


‘‘ A cock crowing going to bed 
Rises with a watery head.”’ 


and our version of the rhyme about the “‘ borrowing days ”’ is :— 


‘March borrowed from April 
Three days, and they were ill ; 
The first o’ them was snaw and sleet, 
The second o’ them was wind and weet, 
The third 0’ them was sic a freeze 
It froze the birds’ nebs to the trees.” 


The first two contradict those given by W. Henderson, op. cit., p. 127+ 
* Tbid., p. 10. 
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Fairies—The Fairy Hill, commonly called the Cow Hill, was 
once the home of the fairies, who danced there every night until 
the railway was made. Then they left, and it is not known where 
they next found a resting place. 

Divination.—If a young woman goes into the barn at mid- 
night on Hallowe’en and turns the corn riddles (sieves) round, 
three times, she will see her future husband when she comes 
out. 

Miscellaneous Beliefs—When sweeping a room, the very first 
stroke of the brush must be from one of the corners of the room 
as otherwise the imps will bewitch the dust, and the task will be 
three times harder than it ought. 

Folk-dances.—Dancing is the most popular recreation in North 
Northumberland. Accompaniments are played on the fiddle, 
by ear. Some of the dances are variations of Scottish dances, 
but some are probably quite local, such as the Hoolican and the 
Pin Reel. In the latter the dancers waltz round someone who 
acts as the “pin.” The music stops suddenly, as in ‘‘ musical 
chairs,’’ and there is a re-sorting of partners, the one left over 
becoming the ‘“‘ pin.”” The Heel and Toe Polka, the Ribbon 
Dance (danced without ribbons), Corn Riggs, and the Circassian 
Circle are all popular dances. 

Folk-music.—Northumbrian pipes are often played at Flower 

Shows. They are smaller than Scottish bagpipes. 
_ Place Legends and Traditions.—A lady lies enchanted among 
the ruins of Dunstanburgh Castle, waiting for the right knight 
to blow his horn.!”_ Malcolm's Trail is a trail of stones which is 
supposed to mark the route along which King Malcolm of 
Scotland was carried after he was killed. Spindlestone Crag, 
near Bamburgh, was the home of the Spindlestone Worm, a 
dragon who kept a king’s daughter imprisoned till she was 
released by a knight from over the sea.¥8 


(Compiled by Miss) K..M‘Gonicte. - 


WW [bid., p. 151. 


18 See “ The Laidly Worm of Spindlestone Heugh,”’ F. J. Child, English 
and Scottish Ballads, vol. 1. (1882), p. 312. 
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Northumberland (Embleton Women’s Institute) .1® 


Agricultural W orkers.—A ‘‘ double hind ’’ means a man and 
wife, and a ‘‘ treble hind ’’ a man and wife and helper. In 
advertising for farm labourers the terms ‘‘an odd man” and 
“a loose woman’ are used. A ‘ bondager ’’ is a female field- 
worker, whose costume is a short skirt and jacket, tied into a 
coarse apron ; over her head a shaw! pinned under the chin and 
leaving only eyes, nose, and mouth free ; and over that a shady 
mushroom-shaped hat. 

Harvest Custom.—When the last sheaf of the harvest is brought 
in, all the farm hands gather in the farmyard and demand a 
supper, singing :— 

‘Mr. ’s corn is very well shorn. 
God bless the day that he was born. 
Corny, corny, coo.” 


Calendar Customs.—On Hogmanay, the last day of the year, 
children come round singing :— 


‘* Get up, old wives, and shake your feathers ; 
Do not think that we are beggars ; 
We’re little children come to play, 
Please will you give us our Hogmanay ? ”’ 


The first person to enter a house in the New Year should be a 
man, dark, for luck. To secure this, the custom is for men to 
call at their friends’ houses as soon as possible after midnight, 
to be the ‘‘ first-foot.””. He must not come empty-handed, but 
should bring coal, cake, and whisky (fuel, food, and drink), for 
good-luck. Carlin Sunday is kept. On Easter Monday children 
come round asking for Paste Eggs (dyed in various colours and 
boiled hard), which they then take to the fields and roll till the 


*Ellingham and Embleton are less than five miles apart, near the 
most north-eastern coast of Northumberland, south of the Farne Islands. 
It is interesting to compare the items collected in 1922 in two places so 
close together with each other and with the volume of Northumberland 
County Folklore compiled by Mrs. Balfour of Belford, only a few miles 
distant from the other places, in 1904. 


*Cf. County Folk-Lore, vol. iv. p. 126. 
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shell breaks. Yule doos,”4 or dolls made of dough and the 
features marked with currants, are given to the children on 
Christmas Day. 

Feast.—At the Festival of the Trinity, which is the Dedication 
of the church, there used to be a great feast, with races run in the 
streets and horse races on the sands. It has been revived in the 
form of sports, races, and roundabouts. 

Barring-out Day.—Before school holidays were general and 
regular, when children wanted a holiday they used to lock the 
school door and sing to the master :— 


‘‘ Pancake Tuesday (or any other suitable day) is a very 
nice day, 
If you don’t give us a holiday, we’ll all run away.” 


Christening Customs.—Cheese and bread should be carried 
with the child to the christening, and given to the first person 
met. On the occasion of a baby’s first visit to a house, it should 
receive an egg, suet, and a silver coin (‘‘ the child’s alms ”).” 
It will never want if it thus receives food and money. 

Marriage Customs.—The Petting Stool is placed at the church 
door, for the bride to jump over, and those who hold it expect 
money. A cake on a plate is thrown over the head of the bride 
as she enters her house, and the plate should break to bring her 
luck.?8 


Unlucky Meeting.—lf a fisherman meets a pig, he will not go to 
sea. They call the pig ‘‘ the minister.’’ 74 

Weather Saying —Fishermen believe that if the new moon 
falls on a Friday there will be bad weather. 


Mummers.—‘‘ The Geisers’’’ or Christmas mummers are 4 
troop of boys who enter the house on Christmas Eve “ dressed 
up.’’ One says :— 


‘‘ Here Iam, Goloshin, 
Goloshin is my name, 
With sword and pistol by my side 
I hope to win the game.” 


21 Cf. County Folk-Lore, vol. iv., p. 80. 
*2 Tbid., p. 91, where the gifts are an egg, bread, and salt. 
23 Cf. p. 251 above. . “Cf. p. 252 above. 
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He fights with another boy, and kills him. Another boy 


enters :— 
‘* Here I come, good Doctor Brown, 


The. very best Doctor in the town.” 


He administers some fluid, and the dead revives. The rest of 
the play is lost, except that, as they go, they chant :— 


‘IT wish you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, 
A pocket full of money, and a jug full of beer.” 


According to another informant the first words should be :— 


‘“ Here I come, King George, King George my name, 
With sword and pistol by my side, 
I hope to win some fame. 


(Compiled by Miss) S, CRASTER. 


Norfolk (Colney, Earlham, and Bawburgh Women’s Institute). 


Holy Weill.—St. Wulstan’s Well lies in a meadow below Baw- 
burgh church ; and, according to legend, marks the place where 
halted the two oxen bearing the saint’s body in a farm cart and 
left free to wander as directed by him before his death. It was 
once a great place of pilgrimage for sufferers, who left their 
shoes in the Slipper Chapel, of which the tower is quite intact, 
and walked barefoot through the meadows to the healing well 
across the river Yare. The guide who showed the well was 
asked if he believed in its magic properties, and replied,— 
“Can’t say I do, mum, though it did cure my ould mare’s leg, 
not long past.”’ 

Weather Saying.—In this district they say that, if the wind is 
in the north-east at the new moon in March, it will remain in 
that quarter for three months. 

Dead, Property of —A woman told me that she had been left 
some house-linen by a lady, but it rotted away “‘ as they fretted ”’ 
for their former owner.?5 

Folk-medicine.—An. infusion of broom (flowers, stalks, and 
Toot), boiled and strained, is given in small doses as a cure for 
jaundice, 

(Mrs.) A, M. Morse. 


* Usually the rotting is expected only in the clothes of the dead. [Ed.] 
R 
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PanjJAB FOLKTALES, V. 
(Continued from vol. xxxv. p. 91.) 


THE following tales, like those already published in vols. xxxi.., 
XXxill., and xxxv., were collected by me about thirty-four years 
ago, in course of my camping expeditions in the Derah Ismail 
Khan District, amongst the Waziris and Bhittanis of the hills 
and foot-hills of the frontier. It was my practice to get my 
munshi to send for the best storytellers in the neighbourhood 
of each camp, and to record in Hindustani what was told in 
Pushtu, the result being translated into English. The titles 
have been added by the editor. (The late) Lucas KInc. 


vi. (The Rat and the Three Magic Things).+ 


There was once a rat, and this rat had a straw which he left 
in charge of a baker while he went out to take a walk. During 
his absence the baker burnt the straw by accident, and on the 
rat returning he gave him seven loaves to make up for the loss 
of the straw. | 

The rat took the seven loaves of bread to a certain jungle, 
where seven shepherds were grazing their flocks. Putting the 
bread on the ground, the rat called out with a loud voice,— 
‘* Shall I eat one, two, or all seven? ’’ The shepherds were 
much alarmed when they heard this, and, not seeing the loaves 
of bread, thought the rat meant to devour them. They therefore 
came up to the rat, and begged him to spare them, in return 
for which kindness they offered him a marvellous kettle. This 
kettle, they said, had only to be addressed by the name of 
‘* Potter’s Kettle,” when it would immediately supply him with 
bread and ghi. The rat took it from them, and, leaving it in 
charge of a potter, told him that on no account should he 
address it by the name of “‘ Potter’s Kettle.” The rat then went’ 


1 Parallels to many of these tales are so numerous that it has been left 
to readers to supply them. For example, No. V. (The Prince and the 
Spirit Horse) is similar to ‘‘ King Vikramaditya and His Bride,’ No. xxv. 
of McCulloch’s Bengali Household Tales (1912), and ‘‘ The Story of the 
Colt Oéytas,’’ No. vii. in D.L.R. and E. O. Lorimer’s Persian Tales 
(1919). [Ed.] 
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away, and soon after the potter went to the place where he had 
left the kettle, and called out,—‘' Potter’s Kettle!’’ No sooner 
had he uttered these words than the kettle produced bread and 
ghi. The potter, on seeing this, resolved to keep the wonderful 
kettle for himself, and, on the rat returning for his kettle, he gave 
him an ordinary one in its place. 

The rat took the kettle to his brother, and told him that, if 
called by the name ‘ Potter’s Kettle,’’ it would immediately 
produce bread and ght. They called it by that name, but to 
their surprise it produced nothing. 

The rat returned to the jungle, and began to call out a second 
time,—‘‘ Shall I eat one, two, or all seven? ” On hearing these 
words the shepherds came again and begged him not to eat them 
up, and on his promising not to do so gave him a goat, which they 
said would give rupees, instead of milk, if addressed by the name 
of ‘‘ Pech Pechki.”” The rat returned and again left the gift in 
charge of the potter, asking him not to call it ‘‘ Pech Pechki.”’ 
The potter soon found out what a marvellous goat it was, and 
substituted another for it, just as he had changed the kettles. 
On its return the rat took the goat to his brother, and in his 
presence called it by the name of ‘‘ Pech Pechki,” but it pro- 
duced nothing. 

A third time the rat went to the jungle, and, as on former 
occasions, called out,—‘‘ Shall I eat one, two, or all Seven? ”’ 
The shepherds were again afraid, and offered the rat a staff, on 
condition that he would let them go in peace. They told him 
that this staff would beat his enemies, if addressed by the name 
of ‘‘ Shepherd’s Staff.’ Again the rat took the staff to the 
potter, telling him not to call it ‘‘ Shepherd’s Staff.”” When the 
rat had gone away, the potter called the rod ‘‘ Shepherd’s 
Staff,” thinking it would produce something, as the two first 
things had done, but instead it began to beat all the members 
of his family, and nothing he could do would stop it. In fear he 
sent for the rat, and confessed to having stolen the magic kettle 
and goat, and begged him to stop the stick from beating his 
family. The rat came, and, catching hold of the staff, stopped it 
instantly. 

The goat and kettle brought much wealth to the tat and his 
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brother, and, as the staff was always kept at the mouth of their 
hole, nobody could rob them. At last their wealth attracted 
the attention of the governor, and he sent for the rat, but the 
rat refused to go, whereupon the governor sent a squadron of 
cavalry to enforce his orders. But the staff beat them so 
soundly that ever after nobody dared to molest the brothers, 
and they were left to enjoy their wealth in peace. 


vii. (Alexander the Great and the Best Gift). 


When Alexander the Great was out hunting one day, accom- 
panied by his retinue, he reflected that for pomp and glory he 
had not his equal upon earth. This pride in his worldly posses- 
sions irritated Fortune, and she determined to desert. him for 
some time. In the course of the chase, Alexander, who was in 
pursuit of a deer, soon left all his followers and attendants behind. 
However, he pressed on through the jungle till he reached a 
certain town. The governor of the town, seeing a stranger in 
possession of a beautiful horse, and suspecting him of having 
stolen it, ordered Alexander’s hands and feet to be cut off asa 
punishment. 

The only person who seemed to pity Alexander in his misery 
was a poor female gardener, whose duty it was to supply the 
governor’s house daily with flowers. She requested that she 
might be allowed to take him to her house and look after him. 
This request was granted, and Alexander, whose pomp had been 
the talk of the world, was reduced to driving bullocks by day 
and mourning and lamenting his sins by night. 

The governor of the town in which Alexander was exiled had 
a most beautiful daughter, to whom he had allowed perfect 
liberty in the choice of a husband. The princess chose Alexander, 
maimed as he was, in preference to all the princes who had come 
to the court to try and win her. This made the governor very 
wroth, and he turned his daughter and her husband out of. his 
house. They were, however, warmly received by the poor 
gardener, who allowed them to live with her. In this way six 
months went by. 

One day, while the governor was holding his darbar, four 
birds (? ),—Fortune, Intellect, Knowledge, and Health,—came 
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before him, disputing which was the greatest. This question 
he confessed himself unable to answer, but told them that if 
they could find Alexander the Great he would be able to settle 
the point. They found him after a long and wearisome search, 
and requested him to decide their dispute. Alexander, after 
much thought, declared Health to be the most desirable. 

On hearing this, Health embraced him, and in an instant 
Alexander regained his hands and feet. The governor was 
much ashamed when he heard whom he had ill-treated, and came 
to the gardener’s house on foot and begged pardon for his 
ignorance. In the meantime, Alexander’s attendants arrived, 
and shortly after they all proceeded to Alexander’s kingdom. 


vi. (The Saini and his too zealous Pupil). 


Saint Khwaja Kalir (?) Khan sent one of his pupils to Diaband 
one day for the purpose of purchasing some clothes. On the 
way home he was waylaid by robbers, who wanted to steal from 
him allthat he had. The pupil told them that the articles did 
not belong to him, but to the pious saint Kalir Khan ; but they 
replied that anything belonging to so holy a man would 
necessarily bring a blessing on the house which contained it. 
The pupil prayed to Allah for help in his trouble, and as soon 
as he had uttered the words ‘‘ Allah hu!” their hands fell 
from their bodies as if cut with a sword. 

As the pupil was approaching the saint’s house, he heard a 
voice say that he who had killed robbers was not allowed to 
enter therein. There were some zemindars tilling a field near, 
and the pupil asked one of them to go to the saint and ask his 
forgiveness for the sin committed. A man went into the house, 
but the saint said he could not forgive his pupil; one thing, 
however, he would do for him,—he would be responsible for his 
sins in the day of reckoning ; he also added that, when the man 
returned to tell the pupil his message, he would find him changed 
into a tree. This tree still exists, and is called Bar Gul (? “‘ the 
wild plum tree which became a rose ’’), and the name of the 
pupil was Neu Bakhl (?) In May it produces a kind of fruit or 
khijir, and in January it bears flowers of adeep redcolour. The 
flower is divided into five parts, and when the fruit forms it is 
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like an ear of barley. The tree, which is the finest in that part 
of the country, bears no seeds, neither does it increase in size. 

It is told of Saint Kalir Khan that, soon after his pupil’s being 
changed into a tree, he vomited his heart and lived without it 
till his death. His are two tombs on a certain peak, the one 
towards the west containing his heart and the more easterly 
enclosing his dead body. 


~ ox, (The Curious Weaver and the Future). 


One day a weaver went out to cut himself some wood, and 
foolishly began to hack at a branch on which he was sitting. 
A passer-by informed him of his dangerous position, and told 
him he would fall down when the branch was cut through. The 
weaver replied that he would not. After a while, when the 
branch was almost cut off the tree, it broke and fell to the 
ground, bringing the weaver with it.- When he came to himself 
he was much astonished at everything having happened as the 
man had foretold. He therefore ran after him, determined to 
ask him further questions as to his destiny. The weaver soon 
caught him up, and, calling him ‘‘ Saint,” told him all that had 
happened since he had passed him on the road, begging him at 
the same time to tell him, as he knew so much and could read 
the future, when he would die. The newly-styled ‘‘ saint.” 
excused himself from answering the question, saying he was no 
saint. The weaver, however, persisted that he could. At 
length the man, to get rid of him, said that when he saw his teeth 
bleeding he might know that his end was near. The weaver 
went home, and shortly afterwards, seeing his teeth bleeding, 
he remembered what the “ saint” had said, and told his wife 
that he was about to die. He then lay down like a dead body, 
and his relatives prepared him for burial and carried him to the 
grave dug for the purpose. While they were engaged in doing 
this, two sowars (cavalry soldiers) came upon them suddenly. 
This frightened them, and leaving the body they ran off in 
different directions. The sowars came to where the body was 
lying, and one of them gave it two or three lashes with his whip, 
causing the weaver to leap to his feet with pain. They then 
gave him a burden to carry to their house, remunerating him 
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with some millet seed, and let him go. The weaver then 
returned home. His family was overjoyed at seeing him alive 
and well, and asked him to tell them all that had happened after 
death. He replied that after a man died he experienced any- 
thing but pleasure, and then he related all that the sowars had 
done to him, and showed them the millet seed. After this the 
weaver lived happily in his home, and ceased to be curious as 
to his future. 
(To be continued.) 


BonpDE!I FoLktTALes, If. 
3. Pyagu and Pyagust. 


Once there were two men, Pyagu and Pyaguzi. Pyagu cut 
a sword out of a banana-plant and made a good scabbard for 
it, and finished it off nicely as if it were a real sword, saying,— 
““Many fools would buy my sword.” Pyaguzi took an earthen 
pot and filled it with sand, but on the top he put a little honey. 
Pyagu met Pyaguzi and said,—‘t My friend, I am selling my 
sword.”” Pyaguzi said,—‘‘ I want it.’’ Pyagu said,—‘‘ Give 
me this pot of honey, for I need it for medical purposes.” 
Pyaguzi said,—‘ All right, take it.’ So they exchanged, and 
tach went his way. This one said,—‘‘ I have cheated him,”’ 
and that one said,—‘‘ I have cheated him.’’ Pyagu arrived 
home, his child was crying, so he said to his wife,—'' Take 
some honey from the pot and give it to the child to quiet him.”’ 
She took the pot and uncovered it and found it full of sand. 
She called to her husband,—‘‘ Pyagu, Pyagu, why is it full of. 
sand only ? there is no honey in it at all.’ Pyagu came and 
saw it was true. He said,—‘' That Pyaguzi has cheated me; 
all right, we shall meet again.”’ 

Pyaguzi also at his house said,—‘‘ Now let me draw this 
sword and look at it.” He drew it out, and Jo! it was made 
from a banana-plant. He said,—‘‘ Pyagu has cheated me.” 
They waited till market-day came round again; they went 
there and greeted each other,—‘' Pyagu,’’ ‘‘ Pyaguzi’’; for 
their cunning was similar. Then they said,—‘‘ The chief is 
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dead, let us deceive his son and get some money.’’ They went 
to the chief’s grave and dug till there was space for a man to 
get in. Pyagu said to his companion,—‘' You get in and | 
will fill it in; but I will leave a breathing-hole, and I will go 
to the chief’s son and speak to him.’’ So Pyaguzi entered the 
grave and his companion covered him over, leaving a hole for 
breathing. Pyagu went to the chief’s son and said,—" I have 
come for that money.’’ The chief’s son asked,—‘‘ When did 
I take it? ’’ Pyagu said,—‘t The chief borrowed it from my 
father; now my father is dead, and I want to be paid.’’ The 
chicf’s son called his companions, saying,—‘‘ Come and share 
my surprise. This man has come to me without reason, saying 
the chief took money from his father.” They asked Pyagu,— 
‘Is it true that the chief took money from your father?” 
Pyagu said,—‘‘ It is true; if it is a lie let us go to the chief's 
grave and ask him.’’ Then all the people said,—‘t What ! can 
a dead man speak? ’’ Pyagu said,—‘* Yes, he can.’’ So they 
went to the grave and many people followed to watch. The 
chief’s son, when he arrived at the grave, cried,—‘ Father, 
Father, is it true that you took a dawati full of silver from 
Pyagu? "’ (a dawati ® is a small box used for writing materials). 
Then (came a voice) from within the grave,—‘‘ Yes, pay him a 
dawatt full of silver.’’ All the people marvelled exceedingly 
that a man who was dead should speak from the grave. They 
returned to the house, and Pyagu was given the money. When 
Pyagu had received the money, he did not return to dig his 
companion from the grave. He went with the silver to his 
home, and buried it under the leg of a bedstead, and said to 
his wife,—‘* Let us go and dig a pit in the wood, and put me in 
and cook some food and bring it to me there. If Pyaguzi 
comes and asks ‘ Where has Pyagu gone?’ tell him that he 
has not yet returned from that expedition which you made 
together.”” Pyaguzi came and asked the woman,— Where is 
your husband? ”’ and she said,—‘‘ My husband has not yet 
returned from that journey which you took.” 

Pyaguzi said,—‘‘ But we did return; however, he may have 
taken another road; so, as he has not yet come, I will wait 


* Arabic il), (dawat, an inkstand). 
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here for him, as we have another journey to go.’”’ The woman 
said,—'t All right.””. The man stayed in the house, and the 
woman went round to the back and told her husband Pyagu 
that his friend Pyaguzi had come. ‘‘ He says you have a 
journey you want to go.” Pyagu said,—** It is a lie, we have 
no journey.’”” The woman cooked some food and gave it to 
the visitor, and then took some more and came to her husband 
in the wood. One day the woman went to the fields, leaving 
Pyaguzi in the house, who in his artfulness conceived a way to 
get the money. By the woman going every day to the wood, 
he had discovered that Pyagu was in the wood. One day 
Pyaguzi took some bran and cooked it, and some leaves of the 
sweet potato, which he partially cooked, and followed the path 
which the woman took when she carried food to her husband. 
He arrived at the hole and called (in a woman’s voice) ,—‘‘ Pyagu, 
Pyagu, here is some food.’’ Pyagu took it and, eating it, found 
it was only bran and raw potato-leaves, and he said,—‘‘ Why is 
it you have cooked bran and raw potato-leaves ? Is all the food 
finished ?’? Pyaguzi said (in a woman’s voice),—‘‘ Yes, it is 
finished.” Pyagu then commissioned him to go to the leg of 
the bedstead and dig where the silver was, and buy rice and 
meat and cook it. Pyaguzi went to the house and scraped out 
the silver and went with it to his own house, and put it up 
in the tala, (the tala is a kind of loft inside the house where 
maize is kept) ; and he remained up there. When the woman 
returned from the fields the visitor had gone home. She pre- 
pared food and took it to her husband. He ate and found it 
very nice, and said,—** Yes, this is good. Why did you bring 
me bran and potato-leaves ? ’’ The woman said,—‘‘ I? Ihave 
come from the fields just now, and you say I brought you bran. 
When did I cook it? ’’ He was alarmed,—‘ Ah, did not you 


bring me the bran? ’’ The woman said,—‘‘ No, it was not L”’ 
Pyagu asked his wife,—‘‘ Is Pyaguzi in the house? ”’ The 
woman said,—'‘ He may have gone home. When I returned 


from the fields he was not there.’’ Pyagu exclaimed,—‘‘ The 
silver is gone.’’ The next day he went to Pyaguzi’s house and, 
after salutations, he asked Pyaguzi’s wife where her husband 
was. The woman said,—‘‘ Since that journey of yours (when 


° 
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they went to deceive the chief’s son), up to now he has not 
returned.” Pyagu was given food by Pyaguzi’s wife; he ate 
it, and, when he had finished, the wife of Pyaguzi put together 
her hoes and went to the fields. She called to Pyagu,—" My 
friend, I am going to the fields,’’ and Pyagu replied—“ Very 
well, go, and Ishall go home.’ So they took leave of each other. 
Now Pyagu did not go home, but remained in the village with 
the men, basking in the sun. The backs of the men were 
turned towards Pyagu, and where Pyagu was sitting was near 
to the house of his friend. Presently he turned round and said 
to the men,—‘ A very large snake has entered Pyaguzi’s house. 
Let us go and kill it.’ They went into the house, and he said,— 
‘‘ It has climbed up into the tala; make a fire.” They lighted 
one and put on pepper and oil. Then Pyaguzi up in the fala 
choked, and Pyagu said,—‘‘ Put on more pepper, plenty, was 
not that the snake that coughed? ’’ At last Pyaguzi spoke,— 
‘‘T say, it is I, Pyaguzi, don’t kill me.’’ They ejaculated,— 
‘‘ Ma! what are you doing up in the tala?’ He said,—*‘ Ah, 
that is my affair.” It was as if he had hidden himself up there 
on account of the silver about which he and Pyagu had been 
deceiving each other; and Pyagu did this on purpose that he 
might know whether Pyaguzi was there, for he did not see any 
snake go in. So now they laughed together over their own 
cunning. Then they divided the silver equally. Up to now 
Pyagu and Pyaguzi are friends, because of each one’s artfulness. 
Today, if you see a Bondei called Pyagu or Pyaguzi, the meaning 
is that he is an artful person. 


4. The Hyaena and the Hare.* 


Once there was a hyaena and a hare. The hyaena was 4 
doctor, and the hare carried his wallet. One day the hyaena 
said to the hare,—‘' Take this wallet, and we will go and practice 


7 This, again, is a widely distributed theme. The bargain is usually 
made between the hare and the hyaena, though occasionally the 
second party to it is the lion (Chaga and Bemba), the leopard (Subiya, 
Ziba), or the elephant (Nyanja, Duala). ‘‘ The Wild Cat and the Gazelle” 
in Dennett, Folklore of the Fjort, is a variant of the same story, the 
‘“‘ gazelle’? being the small antelope called by the English-speaking 
Sierra Leone people ‘‘Cunnie Rabbit,” which takes the place of the 
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at the coast.”” The hare said,—‘t Wait a little, I have one 
word I want to say to you.” The hyaena said,—‘ Tell me.” 
He said,—‘‘ I propose we should kill our mothers, because they 
are troublesome.”’ The hyaena said,—‘' Yes, I agree, and when 
we have killed them, let us go on our journey to the coast and 
practice.” The hare said,—‘ All right.’’ So the hyaena took 
his mother and actually killed her, but the hare carried his 
mother off to a distant place, and killed a sheep in order to 
deceive the hyaena; and the hyaena really believed that he 
had killed his mother. One day the hyaena was walking about 
in the wood alone, when he saw the hare’s mother sitting and 
cooking porridge. The hyaena said,—‘‘ So your son deceived 
me; he said to me, let us kill our mothers, but he came here 
to hide you. Give me that porridge to eat.’’ The hare’s 
mother took the porridge and gave it to the hyaena; he ate 
it all, but was not satisfied, and said,—‘' Is there no more? 
if you refuse I'll eat you yourself.” The woman said,—‘‘ There 
is no more except the burnt portion.” The hyaena said,— 
“What about it? Give me the burnt part that I may eat it.”’ 
She gave it him in the pot, and he ate it all and broke the pot 
in his greed. When he had finished, he took the woman and 
put her in his wallet, and said to her,—-‘‘ Do not cry out, if 
you do I will eat you.’”’ The woman said,-—‘‘ I won't cry out.” 


Hare in West African folklore. It also figures (under the name of 
iseru) in two Duala variants (one of them seemingly imperfect) given 
by Lederbogen in Mitteilungen des Seminars ftir orientalische Sprachen, 
Berlin, (IV. Abt. III., pp. 196, 210). A curious Kinga variant, (from 
the north end of Lake Nyasa), gives the characters in the tale as two 
men. The incident is usually represented as taking place in time of 
famine, but in the Luyi version (Jacottet, Etudes sur les langues du 
Haut-Zambéze, Part III. fasc. 1, p. 31), two hares agree to kill their 
mothers because the latter are supposed to be witches. In the Gir- 
yama Katsungula na fist (MS. obtained from Mr. A. C. Hollis), the 
agreement is to sell the mothers for food, not to killthem. The hyaena 
(or leopard, etc., as the case may be), usually kills the hare’s mother 
when discovered ; the Bondei version presents a quite unusual feature 
in this respect. Cf. also ‘‘Compair Buki et Compair Lapin ’”’ in Alcée 
Fortier, Louisiana Folk-tales, and Nights with Uncle Remus, Nos. 
xxxix. xl, xh. The incident of the bees really belongs to the stories of 
which the well-known Suto ‘‘ Tselane”’ may serve asa type. _ 
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She said this because she was afraid of being eaten. The same 
day the haré came to his mother’s house, and, arriving, found 
she was not there; the porridge was all eaten, and moreover 
the pot was broken. The hare thought in his heart,—‘‘ Where 
has mother gone? ’’ He followed the footprints, and saw they 
were the hyaena’s, and he knew the hyaena had taken his 
mother. The hare followed up the footprints of the hyaena to 
where they ceased, and saw his mother in a cave. The hare 
said,—'' Very well.’ So he sought the hyaena and said— 
‘* What about our journey to the coast? ’’ The hyaena said,— 
‘Wait a little while, I go a short journey.’’ This journey was 
to go and get the hare’s mother, that he might sell her at the 
coast, where he was going to practice medicine. He arrived 
at the cave and took the hare’s mother and put her in his wallet, 
and came back to the hare and said,—‘' Carry my wallet, and 
let us go to the coast to practice medicine; but carry the wallet 
very carefully, because in it there is nkoba-mniu”’ (nkoba-mntu 
is a kind of bottle for medicine, made of a gourd; the stopper 
has the face of a man); ‘ do not break it.’’ This is what the 
hyaena said to the hare. The hare said,—‘' All right, big 
friend, I will not break it.’ Then they set out, and half-way 
the hare said to the hyaena,—‘* I have a stomach-ache, I want 
to go into the woods.”” The hyaena said,—‘‘ Give me the wallet 
that I may carry it myself.’”’ The hare gave him the wallet 
and went into the wood, but he had no pains; it was only his 
artfulness that he might take his mother out of the wallet, 
that she might run away. The hare returned and said to the 
hyaena,—'‘ Give me again the wallet to carry.” He gave it 
tohim. They went on till half-way the hare said to the hyaena, 
‘‘ T have pains again. Today my stomach pains me badly, so 
let me go with the wallet, for I do not like my chief to carry it.” 
But it was his cunning. The hyaena said,—“ All right, take it, 
but return quickly, and be careful not to break the nkoba-mntu.” 
The hare said,—‘‘ Very well, great friend, I will not break it.” 
So the hare went to the wood, and arriving, took his mother 
out of the wallet and said,—‘‘ Run away farther than where 
you were before, and I will come and seek you.” His mother 
said,—‘t Very well.” Then the hare saw a great cluster of bees, 
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and he took them all and put them into the hyaena’s wallet, 
and when he got to the road he said to the hyaena,—" Take 
the wallet yourself, this nkoba-mniu is very heavy, moreover it 
hums exceedingly, and it hurt me here.’’ So the hyaena 
laughed and said,—‘‘ The nkoba-mntu hurts you, and it hums ; 
probably it is hungry, give it to me, I will carry it myself.” 
The hyaena did not know that there were bees in his wallet. 
Then one bee got out and stung the hyaena, and he laughed, 
and the hare asked,—‘‘ What are you laughing at? ’’ Hesaid,— 
“ Tlaugh because the nkoba-mntu hurt me, surely it is hungry.”’ 
The hare said,—‘‘ Won't you feed it?’ The hyaena said,— 
“ Twill do so when we arrive.’’ The hare said to the hyaena,— 
“ Dooo, great one, you have real medicine.’’ The hyaena said,— 
“Why do you say so? ’’ The hare said,—‘t Because I think 
that wallet hums exceedingly on account of the medicine.”’ 
The hyaena said,—‘‘ Yes truly, my young friend, it is real 
medicine. Do you not see that the humming is its power? ” 
The hare said,—‘t Yes truly, I understand.’’ So they went on 
to the coast. Then they arrived at the house of the hyaena’s 
host, and the wallet was placed in the house that he might 
doctor the people the next day. The hyaena’s host was very 
frightened, and called the hyaena. The hyaena came, and he said 
to him,—‘* What is it that hums in this wallet? ’’ The hyaena 
said,—‘‘ It is strong medicine which hums ; its name is nkoba- 
mntu.’’ His host said,—‘‘ Very well.” They slept till the 
morning. Then the hyaena called the people to be doctored. 
The hare thought in his heart as to how he could run away ; 
because he knew that, when those bees in the wallet were let 
out, many people would die. So the hare said to the hyaena,— 
“ Wait a bit, Iam going to get some roots for my pains.’’ The 
hyaena replied,—‘‘ All right, be quick back.”” The hare set off 
to his mother, and took her to another place, far beyond where 
she was. The hyaena waited till he was tired, then prepared 
to do his dotoring. He carried the wallet to a shady place ; 
the people followed him. The wallet was humming hard, the 
people were very frightened. The hyaena said,-——‘* Don’t be 
frightened ;_ this is medicine; because it is very powerful it 
hums like this.” He told them to sit down. He lanced them 
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all and then called, —‘‘ Nkoba-mniu, Nkoba-mniu.’’ The bees 
hummed fiercely. He said,—‘t Nkoba-mniu hums like this be- 
cause he likes you very much; you will all get well.” He 
opened the wallet; all the bees came out and stung them; 
all the people in the village died, and the doctor himself died. 
So the hyaena died through his own folly. And the hare dwelt 
happily with his mother. Thus it was formerly. 


5. The Goat and the Dog. 


In ancient times the goat and the dog were not. It happened 
one day, while people were basking in the sun, they saw a goat 
coming followed by a dog. They were startled, because they 
did not know them; they moved off prepared to run away, 
and the goat and the dog followed them, and they waited. 
There was one man who said,—‘‘ I shall wait for them”; and 
he waited. They came, and he expected to be bitten, but they 
did not bite. He said to the others,—‘‘ Return, these animals 
are gentle.’ All the people went back, and each one looked at 
them and said,—‘' Truly they are quiet animals.’”’ Now there 
was a man and his younger brother; the elder one’s name was 
Goat and the younger one’s name was Dog. Their father called 
them to food, calling, —‘' Dog, Dog,’’ and he replied and the 
dog barked. The man went, and the dog followed, so people 
said,—‘‘ Let this animal be called Dog.’’ They called him, 
and he responded. That same day Goat was called by his 
uncle,—‘‘ Goat, Goat”; he replied, and that other animal 
followed, and whoever said to it ‘‘ Goat,’’ it responded, so 
people said,—‘‘ Let it be called Goat.’ Both then became 
accustomed to their names. People did not know what food 
they ate. One day both dog and goat were tied up in a house, 
and there came a child to eat porridge, and the dog stared at 
him. It would not look away, and the child kept giving it 
‘some, and it ate it, so all the people gave porridge to the dog. 
They offered some to the goat, but it refused it. A man had 
some fresh grass to put on his vuwo, which, when the goat saw, 
it followed him, and the people took some and gave it to it, 
and it ate. So every day people brought it some grass which 
it ate, and the dog was given porridge which he ate. This is 
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how they came to be known to people, and how they obtained 
their names. 7 


6. Story of the Leopard. 


In former times the leopard did not attack people, every 
day he played with them, until one day he sought food and 
failed to get it. So he thought he would catch a person to 
eat. He hid himself beside the road, and looking he sawa 
woman coming, and he leaped on her, he seized her arm and 
tore off some flesh, which he ate. The woman screamed, and 
some people came out and the leopard went into the forest ; 
there he ate the flesh of her arm, and found it very nice (salt) 
to the taste, and said,—‘‘ People are tasty and nice.’’ He re- 
turned again to the road going to the river, and he heard the 
women say,—‘' Today the leopard seized a woman by the arm 
and broke it.’’ Another woman said, —‘‘It was well he seized 
her by the arm; had it been the leg she would never have 
been able to walk, even if it healed she would have been lame.”’ 
The leopard said,—‘‘ All right,’’ and went along the road to 
watch, and saw a woman coming from the fields from hoeing ; 
he leaped upon her and seized her by the leg and pulled it; 
she screamed, and people came and found the bone of the leg 
was broken. The leopard.retired to the wood, and lay down 
till the sun was low and then returned to the road to the river. 
He kept quiet, and heard the women talking as they went,— 
“ Today the leopard seized a woman by the leg, but she escaped ; 
had he taken her by the throat he would have killed her.’ 
The leopard heard and said,—‘ So that is it; if I seize her by 
the throat I shall kill her.’’ So he went near the town gate; 
(In the days before the Germans settled in the country most 
of the villages were stockaded, and had gates). He hid himself, 
and by chance a woman came out, and just as she was near 
him, he sprang at her neck, ngwi! The woman wanted to 
scream, but she could not do so loudly ; so when people heard 
and came to see, the leopard had retired into the forest, and the 
woman’s neck was broken. 

The leopard went to the road by the river where the women 
draw water, and he heard,—‘“‘ Oh the leopard has succeeded. 
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He caught Grandmother by the neck and killed her.” The 
leopard said,—‘‘ So now I can conquer men, when I want I 


can eat them, for they told me themselves how they could be 
killed.”’ 


7. The Hare and the Elephant (or How the Elephant's tusks 
became curved). 


Once upon a time there was a hare and an elephant; they 
were cultivating their gardens. In their gardens which they 
cultivated they worked together, and the boundary was one. 
Each person planted those things about which he knew, and 
what they did not know they asked other people, so that they 
might plant them. However, in the gardens of these two 
persons there were many more things in that of the hare than 
in that of the elephant. In the garden of the hare there were 
many pumpkins. They waited till the food began to grow, 
till it began to ripen, when they began to take it home. Now 
in gathering it in the elephant stole his companion’s pumpkins; 
every time he went there he came to them and ate some. The 
hare did not yet know that it was the elephant who stole them. 
However, at last the hare knew that it was his friend who was 
the thief. He thought in his heart and said,—‘‘ Ma! this 
elephant is great and I respect him, and look! he steals my 
pumpkins. Ahwell! he isa liar; it must be that his trunk shall 
be full of flies.” So the hare went off to his garden and selected 
a very large pumpkin ; he scraped it out till it was clean inside ; 
then he entered it and sat down with his razor, and the top he 
covered neatly and kept quiet. Only a short time passed after 
he was inside, when the elephant came along, and he was very 
hungry ; he was a male, this one. Now he came on and on 
and selected the large pumpkin. When he found it was heavy, 
he did not hesitate long; he only thought it was the food 
he was using daily. So he took that pumpkin and swallowed 
it whole, without chewing it. The hare inside came out of the 
pumpkin and cut and slashed all round him till he cut the heart. 
The elephant did not remain upright; he became a person on 
the ground; he put his trunk at the foot of a banana-plant, 
and died. After his death his brethren came; for he had told 
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them that he was going to his garden, and, when the sun was 
low, if he was late they might be late together. They searched 
until they found him, dead. They were greatly surprised, and 
said one to another,—‘‘ What can have killed him? ’’ There 
was one who said,—‘‘ Let us open him and look inside. Perhaps 
we shall find out what killed him.”’ They said,—‘t You have 
said the right thing.’’ They took him and opened him, and 
saw the hare inside. So they asked him,—‘ How is it that 
our brother is dead? We opened him to see, and we find 
you inside. What does this mean?’’ The hare told them from 


beginning to end. The elephant’s relatives said,—‘‘ You must 
eat him up entirely, or else we will kill you.”’ The hare said 
to them,—‘‘ At home I do not eat raw meat. However, go 


and get some firewood so that I may cook the meat, for it is 
taboo to us to eat raw meat.”’ 

The elephants were satisfied, and went to get some firewood. 
(At that time elephants’ tusks were straight). Now the hare, 
in his cunning, sat at the foot of a tree weeping. A hyaena 
came along, and seeing the hare at the foot of the tree weeping, 
said—‘‘ O my child, what makes you cry?” The hare said 
to him,—‘‘ I have been given a whole elephant, and I am told 
to eat him entirely ; 1f I don’t they will kill me, and now they 
have gone to get firewood, and when they return, if I have not 
yet eaten my portion, I shall be killed.” The hyaena said,— 
“Don’t cry my child, but wait while I help you.”? The hare 
said—‘‘ Go on and eat, even eat all if you will, and I will go 
up this tree so that I may tell you when they are coming.”’ 
So the hare climbed the tree, and the hyaena began to eat the 
elephant’s corpse. He had not yet eaten much when the 
relatives of the elephant appeared with the firewood. They saw 
the hyaena feeding, and asked him,—‘t What are you doing 
there? Who told you to do a thing like that?” The hyaena 
said —‘‘ I was told by the hare.” The elephants said,—‘‘ You 
and the hare are one in cunning, so first we shall kill you.” 
The hyaena said,—‘t Wait a bit while I speak.” But the 
elephants would not listen. They took him and killed him. 
When they had killed him they said among themselves,—'' But 
we have made a mistake. We ought to have asked first where 

Ss 
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the hare had gone.’’ Then they said,—‘‘ Let us seek him now.” 
They began to look about and saw him up the tree. They 
said,—‘‘ Come down.’ The hare said,—‘‘I will not come 
down.”’ They replied,—‘‘ If you do not come down, well, 
take the consequences.’’ The elephants went to the tree to 
bend it down, but the hare leaped across to another. They 
went to it and bent it down, and the hare went to another. 
Every tree to which they went in which the hare was in order 
to bend it down, the hare leaped to another. They chased him 
thus until the twilight fell, and then they lost him. They did 
not see him again. They were very tired, and returned to 
their brother and found other hyaenas finishing him. Their 
tusks had been quite straight, now they were curved backwards ; 
for in chasing the hare they bent down trees and split them in 
their anger. Since that time every young elephant which is 
born has curved tusks, because they take after their fathers. 


8. Story of a Famine. 


There was once a chief, and over all his country there came 
a famine and people began to die. Many died, and also the 
chief’s children died, and he had no resources left. One day 
he came out of the town and went into the wood to seek wild 
nuts, and the sun was scorching. There in the wood he sought 
the nuts and failed to find any at all, and seeing a very shady 
tree he went to it to rest. He had rested but a short space, 
when he heard a thunderous noise approaching that tree, and 
a very large bird settled on it; and, looking up, the chief was 
very frightened. The bird asked him,—‘‘ What are you doing 
at this tree?’ He said to it,—‘‘ I am not doing anything; 
I was looking for wild nuts and failed to find any. Then | 
came to this tree.’’ Then the bird said again,—‘* Have you not 
taken advice from a woman?” and he said,—‘'I have not 
taken advice froma woman.” The bird fell down to the ground, 
and plucked out four of its feathers, and said to him,—“ Go 
home, and when you arrive put a pot on the fire and pour in 
water. When you have done so put on another, a second one, 
and not a small one but a large one. When you have done 
this, take these two feathers and stir them in one pot, and 
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much rice will come out of it. Then take the other two feathers, 
and stir them in the other pot, and there will come out much 
meat. Then you will have sufficient.’’ The chief thanked him. 
He went away and returned home, and when he arrived he 
did as he was told. He put two pots on the fire, one for rice 
and one for meat. He put water in both, and they boiled. 
He took two feathers and stirred them in one pot, and rice 
filled the pot and overflowed, and he took it off. He took the 
other two feathers and stirred them in the other pot, and there 
came out much meat. When he had done all this, he took a 
drum and beat it, and many people came. The rice and meat 
were dished up, and the people ate; they finished, and all 
their children also. So everyone was filled, and that day they 
had joy enough to dance. In the morning he went again to 
that tree in the forest, he sought it till he found it, and he sat 
down till the bird came again to the tree, and asked what he 


wanted again. He said,—‘‘ I want you to give me four feathers 
that I may do it again.” And he said,—‘‘ You have not taken 
advice from a woman truly? ’’ and he added,—“' Hold to that 


of men and not to that of women.’’ He replied,—‘‘ All right.” 

He then fell down and gave him four more feathers, and 
directed him as before except,—‘ Take one feather only at one 
time and so do it,’ and he said,—"‘ Yes.” He returned home 
and did all correctly, and the pots were quickly done. He beat 
the drum, people came, they ate, and finished. Then the wife 
of that chief said to her husband,—“‘ I will give you my advice.”’ 
And he said,—‘‘ Say on.” ‘‘ If you wish us not to die of hunger, 
go to that place of yours, and when you arrive sit down, and 
when the bird comes down seize it with both hands and pluck 
it till it is clean, bring the feathers, and then we shall no more 
be hungry.”” And the woman added,—‘ If you refuse this 
advice we will separate.” The chief reflected, and concluded 
that he would not separate from that woman. Then he said,— 
“ All right.’’ So the chief went and arrived at the tree, and 
the bird came to it and said,—‘‘ You have not taken the advice 
ofawoman?” The chief replied,—‘‘ No.” But the bird was 
testing him, for he knew all that the chief had agreed to with his 
wife, for that bird was really a spirit (dizimu). So it asked him,— 
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‘‘What do you want?” ‘“ I want you to give me more.”” The bird 
said,—‘‘ But truly you have npt taken the advice of a woman?” 
‘‘ T have not, truly.” The bird said,—‘‘ It is well, I shall see.” 
The bird dropped down, and the chief seized it and plucked 
off all the feathers and let it go. He went home and arrived. 
He prepared two pots and put in water ; they boiled, and then 
he took two feathers and stirred, but without effect. No rice 
appeared, nor did any meat come. He stirred with them all 
and got nothing, and now the chief and all the people died, 
who were being saved by that bird. When he was asked,— 
‘“‘ Have you taken the advice of a woman? ”’ he replied,—‘“‘ No,”’ 
for he was deceived by his wife, so that he died and all the 
people. | 


9. How the Hyaena lost his work. 


Formerly the hyaena was a great officia!. His work was to 
bury people. When a person died, the hyaena was called to 
bury him. One day a man died near to the hyaena’s village, 
and he was called to bury him. The corpse was carried to 
the outside of the village, and they placed it in the grave. The 
hyaena read over it, and when he had finished the corpse was 
buried, and the people dispersed. The mourners wailed till 
evening, and then ceased. While people slept the hyaena came 
out and went to where the grave was, and dug out the dead 
person and carried him off to eat him. As he carried him along 
the road he met a man coming from his game-pit, carrying an 
antelope. The hyaena asked the man,—'' What are you 
carrying? ’’ The man said,—‘ I am carrying an antelope from 
out of my game-pit.’”’ But he did not enquire of the hyaena, 
for he had already seen that he was carrying a corpse. Then 
the hyaena said to the man,—‘‘ When you come to the village 
say what you have, but do not mention what I have.’’ He 
said,—‘‘ All right,"” and went home. Then the hyaena thought 
in his heart that the man would tell the people that the hyaena 
was carrying a corpse to eat it, so he took it up again and followed 
that man home. The man arrived at his door, and put down 
the antelope, and said to his wife,—‘‘ Open.”” His wife opened 
the door, and he entered, leaving the antelope outside. Then 
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the hyaena crept up stealthily and took the antelope, and left 
the corpse there and went away. Then the man said to his 
wife,—‘‘ Go outside and get the antelope.”” The wife went out, 
and saw the corpse lying down outside, and she hurriedly re- 
turned into the house to her husband and said,—‘‘ How is this ? 
It is a corpse.” The man went to look, and found it was true. 
In the morning he called all the people and told them all that 
had happened. So the hyaena was removed from his office. 
That is why when a hyaena comes to a grave he digs out what 
has been buried and eats it. Moreover he does not choose, 
but eats what is rotting. 


10. The Sesekala and the Cock.® 


In former times all the animals feared the cock, and all 
thought he had fire on his head. All the large animals came 
to greet him saying,—‘‘ You are but a little fellow, but you 
surpass us all.’’ Every animal came to greet the cock and 
praise him, till the joy of it obsessed him completely. One 
day the sesekala (a kind of wild cat) came to greet him, and 
they conversed together, and the sesekala flattered him for the 
fire which he carried on his head. Afterwards they fell to 
playing, the sesekala and the cock. Presently the sesekala said 
to the cock,—‘‘ My friend, we all fear you because of the fire 
on your head.”” The cock said,—‘' You fear me for nothing, 
because. I have no fire.” The sesekala said,—‘‘ What is that 
onyour head? ’’ The cock said to the sesekala,—‘‘ Come near.”’ 
He drew near, and he said,—‘‘ Touch my head.” The sesekala 
said—‘‘ I am afraid of being hurt, my friend.” The cock 
said-—sTouch me.’’ The sesekala drew near and put out his 
hand, and was not burned, even when he touched the comb. 
He asked, —‘‘ Where is your fire?” He said,—‘ I have none.” 
He asked him,—‘‘ So you have always deceived us.” He said 
to him,—‘‘ Yes.’’ The sesekala bade him farewell and went 
away, and when he arrived he called his brethren and said to 
them,—‘‘ Do not be afraid of the cock, for he has no fire.”’ 
They all said to him,—‘' That is false.”” He said,—“ All right.” 


* For a similar story in Uganda, see J. Roscoe, The Baganda (p. 470), 
and Mrs. Baskerville, The King of the Snakes, p. 69. 
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Early in the morning he went to the outskirts of the forest, 
near to the village, and the cock came out from a house, and 
had scarcely finished when the sesekala sprang upon him and 
dragged him off to his children, and all the people saw that the 
sesekala was not scorched, and they entered the stockade; 


and they kill them to this day. 
. H. W. Woopwarp. 


(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


PLease note that on and after Ist January, 1926, all letters and 
subscriptions should be sent addressed to : 


THE Hon. SECRETARY OF THE FoLK-Lor_E Society, 
c/o The Royal Anthropological Institute, 
52 Upper Bedford Place, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Cheques should be made payable to the Hon. Secretary, and 
crossed ‘‘ National Provincial Bank, Charing Cross Branch.” 
By Order of the Council, 


F. A. Miine, Secretary. 


CARRYING INFANT’S Bopy TO BuRIAL. 


Wuat are the grounds on which the people of Central Europe 
are so much afraid of carrying an infant’s body to burial ? 

An English lady engaged upon infant welfare work in Czecho- 
Slovakia tells me the following :—An infant died, and the father, 
in full national dress, with a large procession of people carrying 
banners and incense, assembled, but matters came to a deadlock 
as no one would touch the little cofin. The English lady 
offered to carry it herself, and the father showed transports of 
gratitude, his attitude being that also of all concerned. 


G. M. IRELAND BLACKBURNE. 
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RAMADAN AS A PERSONAL NAME. 
(Vol. xxxvi. p. 173.) 


I Have been much interested in the notes about the personal 
name Ramadan in the Algerian folktale recorded by my brother- 
in-law. This name tends to be given to boys born during the 
month of Ramadan, and the practice prevails all over the Moslem 
world, as is only to be expected, since the Mohammedan religion 
has imposed the same names for persons and festivals on all its 
adherents, whatever their race, speech, or habitat. 

As a name, Ramadan is not uncommon. Other considera- 
tions, such as preserving a grandfather’s name from oblivion, 
may give a boy his name, but even so, for instance, among the 
400 Turkish and Greek-speaking Moslems of Western Greek 
Macedonia, whose names I lately collected at random for my 
future book on Greek and Turkish folklore, no fewer than twelve 
Ramadans occur. 

Other personal Moslem names, which have a similarly seasonal 
origin, are Nevruz, Moharrem, and Bairam for men, and Saymeh 
(7.e. Ramadan, from Arabic saym, fast) for women. 

For this custom the most obvious English parallel is the name 
June; May is more usually the diminutive of Mary. In the 
same connection it seems worth recording that the authoress of 
Elizabeth and her German Garden called her daughters April, May, 
and June, after their respective birth-months. 

To round off the subject, I may be allowed to add a note on 
two Moslem names, which, like our own Noél, indicate the day, 
and not merely the month, of a child’s birth. The first is Kasim, 
given to boys born on 26th October within the area influenced 
by the Greek Orthodox Church, whose saint, Demetrius, Moslems 
of this region, and a little outside it, equate to their own Kasim. 
The second is Elias, denoting a boy born on 23rd April, without 
any reference to modern Christianity. The saint commemorated 
on that date is the hybrid Khidr-Elias, whose character and 
attributes, like his name, have been compounded of Moslem and 
Christian elements. As he manifests himself in Turkish lands, 
he is for the first time fully discussed in my husband’s forth- 
coming book, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans. 

MARGARET HASLUCK. 


REVIEWS. 


THE BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY AND THE WORSHIP OF THE DEAD. 
Vol. Il.: THe BELIEF AMONG THE MicroneEsians. By Sir 
JAMES GEORGE FRAZER. Macmillan, 1924. Pp. ix+ 326. 
83" x 53". 18s. n. 


Tue learned author seems to grow more and more cautious of 
theories as time goes on, and this book consists almost wholly 
of an imposing array of facts, drawn from the best obtainable 
authorities, concerning the inhabitants of the Gilbert, Marshall, 
and Mortlock islands, Ponape, Yap, the Pelews, and finally the 
Mariannes. Some readers, seeing that the book by no means 
confines itself to such beliefs and practices as bear directly on 
the cult or tendance of the dead, or on the future fate of the 
soul, will look in vain for what might possibly have been con- 
sidered an essential part of the discussion of “‘ the material, 
social, and intellectual activities of the people,’’ together with 
their physical surroundings, which, the author (p. 28) rightly 
holds, ought to be included in his book. Thus, we never once 
hear of ‘‘ givers of life,’ whether in the form of pearls or any 
other substance ; the archaic monuments which several islands 
have to show are discussed, but not the “ archaic civilization ”’ ; 
even the identification of Hades with the old habitat of the 
people is passed over very lightly, and, as for dual organization, 
its very existence is nowhere hinted at. Others, again, will 
perhaps regard these omissions as one of the virtues of the book. 
All, however, are likely to agree that the remarks by Sir James 
Frazer himself are all too few, the more so as his ever-increasing 
learning has affected neither his fresh enthusiasm nor his pawky 
sense of humour. No doubt a later volume of this great work 


is to contain one of those acute and learned summings-up which 
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indicate that the Bench lost an excellent judge on the day when 
Tylor secured his most famous pupil. 

In the meanwhile, delvers in the mine which has just opened 
up this new shaft, (for which of us does not dig in this author’s 
works and carry off much ore for his own foundry ?) will 
note many things rich in suggestiveness. The fair-skinned gods 
of the Gilbert Islanders (p. 39) will doubtless be made to 
support someone’s thesis, and the fact that all the clan-gods of 
the matrilineal Pelew natives are female (p. 243) will probably 
be inverted to prove that some other people who worship god- 
desses were once matrilineal; while, despite Sir James’ wise 
words: (p. 54), the names he cites will become the basis of in- 
genious etymologies. Nor will the warnings (p. 60) of the 
greatest living expert on the subject prevent what he incidentally 
says about totemism from being used to find it where it is not. 
Also, everyone will pick out tit-bits here and there to illustrate 
his own favourite views on various matters. The reviewer's own 
private selection includes the following :— 

Much light is thrown upon the nature of the soul, as conceived 
by savages, alike by p. 42, which indicates that to the Gilbert 
Islanders a new-born child has none as yet, and by the instances 
of plurality of souls, pp. 164, 232, and their detachable nature, 
pp. 85-6. The student of Greek religion will find instances of 
nature-deities (e.g. pp. 124 et seg.), of a kind of daimones (pp. 118 
et seqg.), and of heroes who become gods (as on p. 242) ; his Roman 
colleague will discover a case (p. 185) of specialization among 
spirits, hinting at the way in which Roman sondergdtler may 
have evolved. Those whose interest lies in the more general 
problems of the development of religion will discover a great 
deal which bears on the relation between gods and_ ghosts 
(e.g. pp. 92, 184, 242). For the folklorist, especially if the dis- 
tribution of folktales and the debate of distributionist vs. poly- 
genetist attract him, there is, besides the group of Pelew myths 
in pp. 259 et seq., aninteresting variant of Orpheus and Eurydike 
on p. 235. For the historian of culture, there are the very 
curious notions of how to wage war (it stops as soon as one man 
is killed) recorded on pp. 227 et seg., and much else. 

Sir James is so very accurate that it gives a reviewer a 
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malicious pleasure to find even a trifling slip, P. 13, n. 3, itis not 
true that ‘‘ scholars” in general identify the tpvyv which fur- 
nished the barb for Telegonos’ spear with the roach ; one or two 
who should have known better, finding it described as a rochenart 
(.e. a kind of ray) ina German work of reference, transliterated 
that name instead of translating it, and hence the error has 
spread. P. 112, does the etiquette he describes really go back 
to fear of incest, seeing that examples can be found of similar 
observances between persons of the same sex? And on p. 261, 
the story from the Pelew Islands, according to which men were 
made of clay kneaded with the blood of various animals, thus 
giving them different characters, finds perhaps its nearest parallel 
in the classical legend alluded to by Horace, Odes i, 16, 13, rather 
than in the Hebrew creation-myth. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the handsome appearance of 
the book is worthy of its style and contents. I have noted no 
misprints, 

H. J. Rose. 


THE Oricgin oF Man. By CarvetH Reap. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1925. 2nded. Pp. xii+100. 83" x 5%". 
5s. n. 

Man aND His Superstitions. By CarveTH Reap. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1925. Pp. xvi+278. 82" x52”. 
12s. 6d. n. 


TuIs is a new edition of the one-volume work, The Origin of 
Man and of his Superstitions, which was reviewed in Folk-Lore 
in 1921 (p. 220). The separation, as the author explains, was 
made at the instance of some friends who were of opinion that 
the two parts of the work appealed to slightly different publics. 
Otherwise, not much change has been made, the general plan 
and the principal views set forth remaining as they were. 

This being so, not a great deal remains to be said after the 
account given by Dr. Haddon in the above-mentioned review. 
The central theory, that man developed from an ape-like 
creature which had retained or revived the habit of hunting in 
packs, and had developed a strong taste for animal food, is 
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unchanged. To this ancestor of our present species is given 
the name Lycopithecus ; its development is sketched on Dar- 
Winian lines, and an account, with which in general there 1s 
little cause to quarrel, is given of the influence of magical and 
animistic ideas on the fortunes of the race. 

Prof. Read, in his preface, scrupulously gives credit to an 
American writer, Mr. C. Morris, for anticipating his theory, and 
further refers to the warning he has received that the present 
generation knows not Darwin; to which he pithily rejoins that 
in that case ‘‘ the unhappy generation must have been badly 
taught.” One might reply, however, that in the first of the 
two books there is too much Darwin, in the second too much 
Tylor, and, in both, too much Herbert Spencer. The Origin 
of Man is haunted throughout, as it seems to the present re- 
viewer, by the idea of an actual ape-ancestor which pervades, 
not so much the writings of Darwin himself, as popular Dar- 
Winism ; hence some space is expended in explaining how 
Lycopithecus got rid of his arboreal characteristics. Would it 
not be well first to prove that he ever had any? Of course 
Prof. Read is perfectly aware of, and explicitly quotes and 
relies upon, the more modern pedigrees of man, which show our 
stock branching off from that of our relatives at a far lower 
level than that of the anthropoids ; but there still remains what 
seems an undue flavour of ape in the whole discussion. Natural 
Selection, again, is as fully used as if no doubt had ever been 
thrown upon it; the facts of Mendelism are just mentioned 
(Origin, p. 7) with the remark, which needs more justification 
than is vouchsafed, that ‘‘ they do not affect the problem.” 
Indeed, there is throughout a certain tendency to be over- 
positive; in Origin, p. 33, on the very obscure subject of the 
origin of speech, Prof. Read tells us that early Man ‘‘ must” 
have done this and ‘“‘ cannot ” have done that ; and many other 
such pronouncements might be found. In dealing with his 
herd-theory (for which there is much to be said) the author 
enumerates several characteristics of the herd, but leaves out 
one very important one, the feeling of heightened power, in- 
creased mana, which the presence of the pack gives! The 


1 Origin, p. 56, only partly remedied in Superstitions, pp. 2, 8. 
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result is, that throughout the second work he tends to jump too 
soon to the stage of animism, or at least animatism, although 
he does recognize that it is not the beginning of things. 

Here and there he has hardly shaken himself clear of an out- 
of-date sociology and ethnology. He will hardly find many to 
agree with him that the Nordic race is a variety of the Mediter- 
ranean (Origin, p. 28), and his remark that ‘‘ the Amerinds 
seem to have been derived chiefly from the Asiatic race ”’ 
(ibid., p. 29) is doubly inadequate, for surely Hrdli¢ka’s results 
put it past reasonable doubt that they are, not only wholly 
derived from, but practically identical with, one of the existing 
strata in the mixed population of Mongolia, from which centre 
they seem to have come perhaps 10,000 years ago. Parallel 
with his ethnology is the undue prominence of Spencer’s ghost- 
theory of religion,? a flavour here and there of the yet older 
notion that priestcraft has had a great deal to do with the 
origin of such beliefs, and an account of Indian sacrifice (Super- 
stitions, p. 149) which never so much as mentions Hubert and 
Mauss. His treatment of omens (zb7d., pp. 134, 163, 157) is 
tather better, but is not very satisfactory. Minor points are, 
that he need not (Superstitions, p. 157) have troubled to ‘ sup- 
pose’? anything about the origin of Q. Cicero’s views in the 
de diuinatione, seeing that the sources of M. Cicero’s philo- 
sophical works are pretty well known, and that he seems not 
quite sure whether the author of The Melanesians was called 
Codrington or Coddrington. 

But I would not be taken as holding that the book, despite 
such defects as these, is not a good one. On the contrary, it is 
suggestive, well-reasoned, full of good facts and stimulating 
theories. If the author holds too much to certain antiquated 
doctrines, at least he gives short shrift to some modern ones 
which will in time join them in the limbo of the exploded. 
Thus, one of the most talked-of books of recent years gets, on 
p. 52 of Origin, precisely seven lines; I leave readers of Folk- 
Lore to discover which work I mean. H. J. Rose. 


? Hallucinations, although mentioned, are not given nearly enough 
emphasis. 
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SOCIAL ORIGINS AND SociaL ContTINuiTIEs. By ALFRED 
Marston Tozzer. New York: Macmillan Co., 1925. 
Pp. xix+286. 78”x5}". 10s. 6d. n. 


In 1924 Prof. Tozzer delivered a course of lectures before the 
Lowell Institute at Boston, Mass., and to these he has added 
some material, since he found it impossible in them to cover 
adequately all the subjects discussed. His aim has been to 
present them with the utmost simplicity ; and it may be said 
at once that he has succeeded in making them singularly lucid 
and readable. His work is no doubt mainly based on the re- 
cords of the New World, and his bibliography hardly notices 
India, for example. It includes Dr. E. S. Hartland’s Ritual and 
Belief, but not his Primitive Soctety (1921). Nevertheless his 
book is an excellent summary, within its limits, of the “ basic 
facts and admitted hypotheses concerning human institutions,” 
written frankly for the layman but by no means useless to the 
anthropologist. His Chap. I. on Basic Methods and Theories 
sums up man’s Cultural History, his Biological and Cultural 
Inheritance, and closes with a suggestive note on the Criteria of 
his Progress. The Nature of the Savage and of his Society are 
outlined in Chap. I., and Chap. III. deals with the Crises in the 
Life of the Individual. The three last chapters discuss Marriage 
and the Family, Organizations, Associations and Classes, 
Government, Law, and Ethics. An Appendix on Freshman 
Themes or Superstitions and other Beliefs and Practices is of 
interest as showing the vitality of involuntary subjection of the 
modern mind to a folk-instinct, as it seems to be, purified of all 
really harmful elements like an attenuated virus but conceivably 
capable of reversion to primitive savagery under favouring 
conditions. 7 

Prof. Tozzer easily disposes of the theory of monotypical 
evolution. Hopelessly imperfect as our knowledge of the 
earliest attempts at civilization is, and dangerous as the assump- 
tion that a modern tribe has always remained backward merely 
because it is degraded must be, all that we do know of man’s 
history raises a strong presumption that his social history has 
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not been along a single line of development. Hereanent the 
influences of climate, soil, and transport facilities seem to be as 
important as they are easy to ignore. Let it be granted that 
male jealousy exists and is found in an intense form amongst 
peoples which can scarcely be styled advanced, how can it be 
conceded that polyandry was ever a general usage? The 
fiercely individualist races, as a rule, would not tolerate it, 
though the submissively collective races might do so, but even 
the latter would rapidly tend to limit it. Take Tibet, a poor 
unproductive country, where population soon attained the 
subsistence level and could find no sufficient outlets. Debarred 
from emigration, hemmed in in every way, the Tibetan was 
driven to collectivism of estate and in wedlock. Yet even he 
strictly confined polyandry to full brothers. The environment- 
alist has not stated his case adequately when, as Prof. Tozzer 
quotes him, he says one of the main causes of a plurality of 
husbands may be the inability of one man to support a wife. 
The pastoral Toda may have little economic difficulty in pro- 
curing a whole-time spouse, but he has lived for centuries in a 
debilitating climate, and may have lost individuality. But all 
that we know is that some races produce men and women who. 
accept collectivism readily enough, while other races revolt 
against it. The Toda women now submit to polygyny, and 
“female infanticide is declining ’’ in Todaland. One wonders if 
there is any relation between these changes in social system. 
Also one would like to know if the Toda, in settling down to 
cultivation, exhibit any preference for joint as opposed to 
individual agricultural enterprise. In hinting at these doubts 
one only asks investigators to keep an open mind until every 
factor has been ascertained and weighed. Prof. Tozzer not 
unreasonably adds that it is a mistaken idea to imagine poly- 
gyny to be always a sign of female inferiority, as the wife may 
welcome others as helpers in her labours. But this suggests 
that her labours must be sufficiently severe to overcome the 
natural instinct of jealousy, and one can hardly conceive of 
polygyny being even tolerated by women in Western Europe 
however hard their toil. On the other hand, a sonless wife may 
well insist on her husband’s taking a second wife, just as in 
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Gen. xvi. Sarai is described as doing.! Here the wife completely 
identifies herself with her husband’s interests, a thing easier to 
do, no doubt, in a community accustomed to polygyny but 
not in itself implying wifely inferiority. The present writer 
knew of a case in point where a Hindu lady of good caste 
arranged her elderly husband’s second marriage to a much 
younger woman, and alone kept a level head through all the 
complications which ensued. But, it may be said, such abne- 
gation of self is exceptional. The answer is that the higher 
Hindu conceptions of marriage are very lofty, far above those 
in China, where barrenness may be a ground of divorce, not 
merely for taking a second wife. It is obvious in both cases 
that the continuity of the family is held to demand sacrifices 
of individual rights and inclinations, and we must be on our 
guard against assuming that this object was not dimly per- 
ceived and aimed at in quite early stages of man’s evolution. 
Similarly, primitive peoples seem to have had some ideas, 
hazy no doubt, about purity of blood and means to improve 
the race. Such practices as the droit de seigneur may have 
originated in a belief that it improved the blood. It is difficult 
to think that they were regarded as compensation for an inroad 
on acommon possession. The partition of common land would 
gradually familiarize man with individual ownership, and it is 
not very likely that folk-memory preserved the privilege of 
tribal possession of a bride but forgot it where a field was con- 
cerned. How closely the two things, women and land, run 
together in the primitive type of mind is exemplified in Com- 
munism, old and new. Its principles are reputed, rightly or 
wrongly, later or sooner, to be extended in practice or in theory 
to women as well as to property. But the droit was a drastic 


1 Incidentally why were Abram and Sarai’s names changed after 
the renewal of the covenant? Sir James Frazer seems not to have 
dealt with this point. Prof. Tozzer notes that among the northern 
Athabascans the father’s name is transferred to his first son at birth. 
Abram and Sarai changed theirs after Ishmael was born to Hagar, but 
Gen. xvii. does not hint at any practice like the Athabascan. One 
would welcome further inquiry into such usages. Arab tradition merely 
says that Sara means ‘ pleasant,’ and does not seem to record her or 
Abram’s change of name. 
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device, and the far more general object is the conservation of 
the stock. As Prof. Tozzer observes, the rules regulating mar- 
riage are not based purely upon an innate horror of incest, but 
it seems hardly adequate to say that the extension of aversion 
against marriage, after it leaves the realm of the closest relatives, 
is based not on instinct but on social rules. The problem is to 
explain these social rules. As soon as property begins to be 
recognized there arises a strong desire to keep it in the family 
by intermarriage. Yet exogamy is too potent to give way to 
that desire. The fact that a fighting tribe, ruling subject clans 
and encircled by enemies, like the Lacedaemonians, simply cannot 
afford to lower its military standards is too often overlooked. 
It may not hit upon the most scientific methods of maintaining 
its original vigour, but it must make attempts to doso. It may 
allow brides to be taken from tribes of inferior status, but if it 
does so it must be because it is believed that the mother’s 
influence on her offspring is negligible, while the father’s is all- 
important. Recent researches in savage ideas on physiology 
have suggested a new line of inquiry. We moderns sometimes 
say that a son tends to “‘ take after ’’ his mother and daughters 
after their father, and Southern India has a proverb that a son 
resembles his mother’s brother. So a sister’s son would be like 
her brother, and his son unlike him; but what about his 
daughter? Proverbial law seems silent on the point; but one 
would like to know what the popular view is and how it is to 
be reconciled with the approval of cross-cousin marriages so 
often found in the South of India. Such unions are repugnant 
to all Aryan India, and do not seem to be due to any economic 
factor. There must, however, be some cause to account for 
their survival in a strongly Hinduized country. It is a far cry 
thence to West Africa, yet further evidence from both localities 
will have to be obtained, sifted, and compared before the 
problem is solved. 

In discussing systems of reckoning descent the author invari- 
ably speaks of sister’s sons, mother’s brothers, and so on, with- 
out distinguishing uterine sisters and brothers from those with 
the same parents or father. But, unless the kinship was 


through uterine sister or brother, the chain of descent through 
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females is at once broken. Take, for instance, the case of a son- 
in-law inheriting the kingdom to the exclusion of sons, so com- 
mon in fairy tales. Ex hypothesi he espouses a princess who 
is the king’s own daughter. In other words she is a princess 
by descent from a male. In no instance that the present wniter 
can recall is she stated to be the king’s heiress because her 
mother was the king’s (uterine) sister. Her royal blood seems 
to be invariably derived from her father. And the maternal 
uncle is, apparently always, assumed to be the son of a man 
who was also the mother’s father and who is her brother by 
virtue of that fact, not by the suggestion that they had the same 
mother,—a suggestion implied but not stated asafact. Priméd 
facie then, much of his evidence is, as it stands, irrelevant, if 
indeed it does not point to a mixed system in which the first 
descent was through a male, whose daughter excluded her 
brothers, and acted as a channel carrying her father’s right toa 
male. 

In his final chapter, all too brief, the author discusses Govern- 
ment, Law, and Ethics. As he points out, man’s instinct is all 
in favour of democracy. But it has many enemies. Where the 
race is lacking in sturdiness there is a tendency to submit to 
aggressive individuality, and one of the gravest obstacles to 
progress in such peoples is to find men able and willing to stand 
up to misused force of character. Again, a democracy may be 
forced to organize itself against foreign aggression, and few have 
devised effective means to preserve their liberties against the 
rulers then set up. While ‘“‘ one-man rule is almost entirely 
absent in the most primitive communities,’’ collective despots 
are common, so much so that a democracy often becomes sub- 
jected to an aristocracy in itself democratic. A one-man des- 
potism is not by any means always as oppressive as a dominant 
class, even if it owes its origin to internal changes and not to 
foreign conquest. It is rarely safe to assume that a ruling 
aristocracy is an importation. The Incas were a tribe in no 
way different from scores of others, and yet their ‘ monarchical 
socialism ’ ended in controlling ‘‘ every activity of every in- 
dividual ’’ over a vast area. The dangers of such a system are 
manifest. Yet it may have compensations. At its best it may 
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promulgate wise laws which will be obeyed, as customs, long 
after its power has ceased to exist and the only sanction to en- 
force ‘them is popular opinion. Man's capacity, however, for 
ensuring stability varies enormously. Some races are progres- 
sive, some steadfast, and not a few incapable of keeping what 
they have gained towards civilization. 

The work under review is well printed. The absence of 
differentiated headlines, and indications of chapters, make 
reference to the authorities cited a little difficult, but it has a 


useful index. 
H. A. Rose. 


MEDIAEVAL ROMANCE IN ENGLAND. A Study of the Sources 
and Analogues of the Non-cyclic Metrical Romances. By 
LauraA. Hissparp. New York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1924. Pp.x+342. 88x52’. 3$ 50. 


Miss HipBarp has rendered a great service to all students of 
folklore and mediaeval English poetry by expanding what 
originally was a thesis for a doctorate into this handsome 
volume. The subject is as interesting as it is fascinating, for 
she has collected all the small epic poems and romances found 
in mediaeval English literature, to which hitherto comparatively 
little attention has been paid. | 

She has divided the material into three groups. The first 
contains romances of trial and faith, and among them Sir 
Isumbras, Amis and Amile, etc. The second, romances of 
legendary English heroes; among them the author traces in 
very great detail the romance of Bevis of Hampton. (By the 
way, one of the oldest French recensions has just been published 
in part and discussed by A. Hilka in the Zettschrift fiir Rom. 
Phil. (1924), pp. 265 et seg.) The third, romances of love and 
adventure, including the Seven Sages of Rome and others, of 
which the oriental and classical origin has long been established. 

The first is the one that appeals most strongly to those who 
like to follow up the origin and history of these romances and 
to trace them to their ultimate source. We find here many of 
our old friends and well-known stories, which, though they have 
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been worked up by the English poets, belong to universal litera- 
ture. No wonder, therefore, that they have been the subject of 
studies in those countries where they have been found, for theres 
scarcely anywhere any mediaeval literature which does not 
contain one or more parallels of the same story. Miss Hibbard 
has therefore had a wide field to roam over, and yet she has been 
able to compress the whole material on each occasion into a very 
few pages succinctly and, as far as one can judge, sufficiently 
completely to give to the reader a full picture of the history 
and development and the specific character of each of these 
legends, and to trace them, as far as possible, to their remotest 
source. She gives first a summary, unfortunately often too 
brief, of the contents. She discusses the various recensions, the 
relation in which they stand to one another, the manner in which 
one story may have influenced another, and the details found 
in one which may have been borrowed from another tale. Then 
she follows up the course of investigation, and suggests, as far 
as possible, the source which seems to be the ultimate one. At 
the end she gives the literature of each story carefully collected 
and critically sifted as far as its literary value is concerned. 
Whether she is wise in restricting the bibliography as she has 
done—and she is conscious of the venture which she thus makes 
—is a matter which is open to doubt, but, as far as it goes, the 
literature given by her is quite sufficient not only to cover the 
ground, but also to help the student in further investigation. 
In discussing the ultimate source on the basis of the material 
available, she often, together with all her predecessors, fails to 
identify much more ancient oriental sources. It is not the 
fault of the author, but it only shows how much more can be 
done with the assistance of the new material which has since 
come to light. For many a story a much more ancient source 
has been disclosed, e.g. in my Exempla of the Rabbis, and the doubt 
which has often been expressed as to whether one legend or 
another be of oriental or occidental origin can now be laid at 
rest, for many of them are found in that collection, which is 
certainly much older than the oldest romances on European soil. 
Moreover, there is no story in the Hebrew literature, especially 
in that collection, which can be traced to any western source or 
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shown to be dependent on it. On the contrary, the reverse is 
the fact, and if, as has been shown elsewhere, even the romances 
of Aucassin and others are more or less faithful reproductions of 
tales found in the Arabian Nights, then it is not surprising to 
find also similar oriental origins for a large number of those 
romances, especially those contained in the first section of Miss 
Hibbard’s book. 

A careful perusal of Miss Hibbard’s book must stimulate the 
student to further research, and the excellent index, in which 
the author has been careful to group together all the incidents 
found in the various legends and tales scattered throughout the 
book; will prove an invaluable help for further studies. It 1s 
therefore highly to be commended, and the author is to be 


thanked for this fine piece of scholarly work. 
M. GASTER. 


MaRcHEN DES MITTELALTERS. By ALBERT WESSELSKI. 

Berlin: Herbert Stubenrauch, Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1925. 

8°, Pp. xxilit+ 272. 
Tuts book is in its way a complement to Miss Hibbard’s book, 
but only in a way and so far as some of the subjects which form 
a basis of the romances discussed by her re-appear here in this 
very important publication. To speak personally this book is 
a source of great satisfaction to me, who for forty years had been 
speaking of and teaching a doctrine which to most of the folk- 
lorists of the time was taboo. I insisted over and over again 
upon the fact that many modern fairy tales are in all probability 
not so old as has been believed ever since Grimm’s famous theory, 
but that they were of comparatively modern origin, as far as 
Europe is concerned. Moreover, that a large number of them 
are not survivals of a remote past and handed down by word of 
mouth, but that they were the result of popular imagination 
which played upon themes, more or less of a literary origin, 
embellished and adapted to local conditions, beliefs, and super- 
stitions. Here we have then a collection of no less than sixty-six 
stories, all more or less representing the store of tales current in 
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the Middle Ages, which are all found in the literary records of 
those times, these resting on other literary productions of a 
more ancient period, still not remote and resting to a large 
extent on oriental compilations. The stories are here treated 
in a plain and sober manner, just as pieces of literature. Neither 
metaphysical speculations nor anthropological imaginings are 
connected with them. The author does not try to find in them 
traces of primitive culture, remnants of animism or of the 
vegetation gods. He simply gathers up what he rightly calls 
a treasure of mediaeval tales, found in ancient manuscripts 
and prints, but he does not try to explain the remoter origin of 
these literary productions. Such as they are he does not con- 
sider them to be, any more than I have done, due to any extent 
to oral tradition. On the contrary, they all rest on written 
literature, which is in itself also often the product of migration. 
Translations have played a very considerable part in this literary 
development and transmission of tales, and even when recited 
orally or told by travellers and traders these tales were also 
derived for the most part from written books. When becoming 
the popular literature of the masses, no doubt they were changed 
and altered in such wise as to become assimilated to those 
notions and beliefs already existent among them. These tales 
are now translated literally by the author, who adds a large 
amount of literary references covering no less than eighty closely 
printed pages (pp. 185-265), which show the author’s wide range 
of reading. They give to this publication an exceptional value, 
and go a long way to prove his contention of their literary origin. 
The history of these stories is traced through the literature of 
the world. Thus we find here not a few of the Solomon sagas, 
the story of Placides, the wager about right and wrong, the 
Grateful Dead, and a host of other well-known types and motifs. 
This book proves a mine of information, and offers a solid foun- 
dation for those who would follow in the footsteps of the author 
and, led by his example, assist in giving a new direction to the 
‘comparative study of folklore, especially as to the origin of tales 
and their dissemination, From vague speculations folklore 
study emerges slowly as a very definite and important science, 
and an invaluable aid in the investigation into the spiritual 
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forces which have contributed to the history and rise of the 
literature of fiction. A welcome index still more enhances the 


value of this publication. 
M. GASTER. 


DER FRANZOSISCH-MITTEL GRIECHISCHE RITTERROMAN ‘‘ IMBERIOS 
UND MARGARONA”’ UND DIE GRUNDUNGSSAGE DES DAPH- 
NIKLOSTERS BEI ATHEN. Texte und Forschungen zur 
Byzantinisch-Neugriechischen Philologie No. 4. By Nikos 
A. Bees. Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 1924. Pp. 108. 


Tue learned editor of Byzantinisch-Neugriechischen Fahrbitchern 
pushes erudition to the limits of discretion. A mention of 
Evangeline, to give the most extreme instance, involves a biblio- 
graphical note upon the poet Longfellow. This meticulous 
documentation, however, makes his monograph a valuable index 
to material upon the respective histories of the French romance 
and its Greek derivative, the distribution of Margarona and 
analogous personal names in modern Greece, and the biblio- 
graphy of incidents from the romance, e.g. the miraculous theft 
of the precious token by an eagle or the conveyance of a treasure 
shipped in barrels which are ostensibly filled with salt or pitch. 

The French romance of Pierre and Maguelonne remains of 
uncertain date and origin, though, almost certainly, it must 
precede the union of Naples and Provence in 1266. As regards 
the Greek versions, of which a prose preceded the verse rendering, 
Dr. Bees would date the latter to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and the former, on linguistic grounds, to the middle of 
the fifteenth century, z.e. half a century earlier than is usually 
allowed. The MSS. can hardly antedate the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 

Dr. Bees appears to be successful in showing that the founda- 
tion legend of the famous monastery of Daphniin Attica is directly 
taken from the romance, an interesting example of the influence 
of literature upon local legends. In his general treatment of 
the relation of the romance to folktale he seems to me to be 
inclined to exaggerate the probabilities of direct relationship, 
Romances are themselves largely made up of set clichés, many 
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of which belong to the common stock of folktale incidents. 
Nor do I find it easy to believe that the popularity of the name 
Margarona in Greece has much to do with the name of the 
heroine in the French romance. Surely Maguelonne became 
Margarona in the Greek version precisely because Margarona 
(one of the many forms of ‘ Pearl’) was already popular as a 
personal name and sounded something like that in the French 
original. It is significant that, as Bees admits, the name of the 
hero, Imberios (a Greek corruption of Pierre), has had no in- 


fluence upon Greek personal nomenclature. 
W. R. HAtiipay. 


ARABS IN TENT AND Town. By A. GoopricH-FREER (MRs. 
H. H. Spoer). Seeley, Service & Co., 1924. 27 ill. Pp. 
325. 84" x54". 215. n. 

THE authoress, whether as Miss Goodrich-Freer or as Mrs. H. H. 

Spoer, needs no introduction to her fellow-members or to 

readers of Folk-Lore, whom she has pleasured and informed by 

her previous studies in Bedu and other beliefs and customs. 

The present volume is accurately described in its sub-title as 

‘* An intimate account of the family life of the Arabs of Syria, 

their manner of living in desert and town, their hospitality, 

customs, and mental attitude, with a description of the animals, 
birds, flowers, and plants of their country,’’ and must be warmly 
welcomed as an important contribution, founded on twenty-four 
years of close intercourse, to our knowledge of one of the great 
races of the Near East. But this is by no means the conclusion 
of the whole matter. Mrs. Spoer has seen many lands and 
peoples—the Outer Hebrides, all the regions from Baku to 
Constantinople and from Armenia to Cairo, etc., etc.—and has 
stored in her memory innumerable instances of interesting social 
practices and folklore. A Bedu item is likely to remind her of 
something noted, say, in the Outer Hebrides, and fortunately 
for us she does not refrain from telling us about both from any 
needless fear of being thought discursive. We have therefore 
to be grateful for a good deal of Jewish and Christian as well as 
Muslim folklore, which could only have been obtained by one 
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who was fully trusted by the women, and to whom hearts and 
homes were hence freely opened. She tells us, as do so many 
others of other countries, that the conditions she limns must 
shortly cease to be, and her record is illumined not only by deep 
understanding and affection, but also by that delightful humour 
which is the outward sign of the cheerful spirit which carries 
great travellers through difficulties and dangers and helps to 
make their narratives so fascinating to the reader. 

The first four chapters (to p. 71) deal with husbands and 
wives, women and the point of view, the hareem, and children, 
and give a vivid picture of the Semite woman, who, from one 
aspect, as Mrs. Spoer remarks, is so obtrusively female. Folk- 
lore is in the very air she breathes. Here are some examples :— 
Her actual marriage ceremony is private, to prevent an enemy 
from working spells, the most dangerous being those accom- 
panied by the strewing of flour on the ground or the throwing 
of a knotted string into a well, as neither can be recovered. A 
girl is believed to be born less quickly than a boy, for, they: 
say, she is less sure of a welcome, and, besides, a girl is. 
always dawdling. Seven days after weaning, a child must 
eat a pancake made of an egg laid on a Saturday. The 
matron develops a tried, if crude, philosophy of life. When she 
is asked why a little girl is not punished for throwing stones at 
her mother, the mother replies,—‘‘ It is good. When she is 
married she will have to fight her mother-in-law, and she may 
as well get used to it.” A girl may be named from her birth 
month, especially if it be Ramadan, and, when the desired tale 
of girls is complete, the last girl in a family may be named 
Tamam, Ziadi, or Muntaha (i.e. ‘‘ Enough,” ‘‘ Too Many,” or 
“Finis”’), Animal names, such as Jamal (camel), may be 
given for protective purposes. If a mother neglects the fre- 
quent mention of the name of God in her home, an evil spirit 
may get access, and a child may from its voracity and unchild- 
like ways be suspected of being a changeling. In this case the 
child is passed thrice backwards and forwards through the space 
Where the walls of the tent join, or a thin flat loaf made from 
meal taken from seven houses with their doors to the east is 


1See p. 280 above. 
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baked in an iron pan (not in the oven), the crumb extracted, 
and the loaf laid open upon the body of the child. The loaf is 
then given to a black dog or cat, with the message for the 
jann,—‘‘ Take what is thine and give me mine.’’ Bridegrooms 
must be well beaten, because it is not good to be too happy: 
and water is besought from the jar of the bride on her first visit 
to the well, because it is good to take joy from the joyous. 

The seventh chapter, on pilgrimages, contains out-of-the-way 
information about Abyssinians, and the eighth, on hospitality, 
tells us that the inhospitable will, at the Judgment, receive 
bowels of stone, having lacked bowels of mercy in this life. 
Twisted columns in mosques and other places are therefore 
called ‘‘ the intestines of the avaricious.’’ ‘‘If the host ties a 
knot in your handkerchief it means identity of interest, the 
imtention to protect you at all costs” (p. 114). In the ninth 
chapter, about bread, we learn that it is the special gift of Allah, 
which was once only given or exchanged and never sold. Bread 
is preferred which has been made in the closed taboon or brick 
oven to that baked on the hot plate, which might be looked at 
with the envious or evil eye, and bought bread is disliked for 
the same reason. The same chapter describes threshing cus- 
toms and much about grain crops. The next chapter, about 
coffee and coffee customs, contains both the practice and 
etiquette of coffee making and drinking, and other interesting 
notes on the ‘‘ drinking of the narghileh,’’ the decaying custom 
of passing a string of beads slowly through the fingers to fill 
pauses in the conversation, and the stories told in the coffee 
circle. We recommend the latter to the diffusionist for study ; 
Mrs. Spoer has heard of Fane Eyre and Robinson Crusoe as 
coffee-house tales. The eleventh chapter, about property, in- 
cludes not merely the practices at the sale of land, but the 
divination of hidden treasure guarded by the rassad (which may 
take any form, such as a grimacing old man or a bull breathing 
fire), and an account of the powers of the Bedu in tracking man 
or beast. The chapter about weather sets out the lore of rain 
making and rain storing, a collection of sayings, and the curious 
folklore associating the Jews with rain. Chapters XIII.-XV. deal 
with animals, birds, and creeping things, and dogs and cats 
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have a third chapter to themselves, and locusts two chapters. 
The meanings are set out of white spots on the horse, and 
amongst quaint sayings and tales of Solomon we find it said of 
desires never to be attained, ‘‘ The tortoise died without 
having ever scratched her back.’’ The four last chapters are 
concerned with flowers, plants, and trees. Sacred trees are 
found all over the country, and groves of evergreen oaks near 
Damascus are known as Wishing Places. 

The Syrian fields are without walls or hedges, yet we have 
arrived at the end of our ramble with no more than a handful 
of the gleanings snatched in passing. We close the volume with 
the certainty that its writer still owns many fields white unto the 
harvest, and with the hope that the success of this volume may 
induce her to reap and bind more sheaves of her observacions 


for the after daily bread of students. 
A. R. Wricurt. 


TurouGH BritisH CAMEROONS. By F. W. H. Miceop. Heath 
Cranton Ltd., 1925. Pp. 285, map+57 ills. 8," x5,3,”. 
25s. n. 

In this excellent volume the reader is introduced at once to the 

beauty spot of West Africa—Victoria, in British Cameroons. 

The author revels in his description of the natural beauty of the 

place and its surroundings. It is a minature Switzerland, clad 

in tropical verdure hidden away in the innermost part of the 

Bay of Benin, with the giant mountain, Mongo ma Loba, tower- 

ing above it 13,000 feet above the sea level, and for several 

months in the year covered with snow. The author takes us 
for lovely walks up the numerous cocoa plantations and into the 

Botanical Gardens, the result of German enterprise, and rightly 

pays high tribute to the German Government for the thorough 

way it has developed the country. The ascent of the Cameroons 
mountains was made, and he deals with the flora and fauna of 
this mountain region as well as its topographical grandeur and 
beauty. There is no finer view to be had anywhere in West 

Africa than that to be had from Mundole Island. On one side 

is the peak of Fernando Po, rising from the sea thirty miles from 

the mainland, and on the other the great Cameroons with little 
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Cameroons and its hundreds of smaller peaks (all volcanic) nest- 
ling around the base, and the tropical growth reaching to the 
very rocks in the bay. 

Mr. Migeod has a wide experience of the African Civil Service, 
and is therefore well qualified to deal with many African problems 
discussed in this volume. One detects in him a great admiration 
of the German system of colonization, and he believes in holding 
up the Supremacy of the White Race in all matters of Govern- 
ment. At the same time no one can show fuller sympathy and 
love for the African, and his heart is wider than his creed. His 
views are well worth studying. 

This book may be best described as a collection of valuable 
facts relative to the life, customs, and peculiarities of the various 
tribes he visited. Some of the details may not be important, 
but as the basis for future study they will be valuable. The 
writer has a wide experience of Central Africa, which has helped 
him in giving a true estimate of the native character. Some of 
the coastal tribes, e.g. the Bativili, are not very attractive, but 
others, e.g. the Bamende, are as fine a people as can be found 
anywhere along the coast. These highland tribes will play a 
prominent part in the development of the country. 

In common with other observers Mr. Migeod has been some- 
what confused in regard to native relationships. On page 19! 
he mentions marriage-money was paid to the mother and not 
the father, and adds, ‘‘ I should have liked more information on 
this matter.” It is very simple. The terms used for father, 
mother; brother, sister; father-in-law and mother-in-law are 
not the equivalent to the English words. Under the system of 
polygamy the family relations are necessarily confusing, and 
they are traced through the mothers. The maternal uncle ts 
the most important personage in all African families, and the 
term father is applied to him. ‘‘ Mother-right ” is the key-word 
to the mysteries of African relationships. The male parent is 
by no means the “ father” of the children of a freewoman. 

Anthropologists will welcome the splendid photographs of 
skulls found at various points, as also the pen drawings of the 
tribal marks of the interior natives. These should prove valu- 
able for those who follow in the footsteps of the author. 
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In the book there are forty-eight tribes described, and their 
customs are related in considerable detail. An appendix dealing 
with matters of language and dialects is given, and there is a 
good index. The book is a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of West Africa, and especially of the Cameroons. 

Tuomas Lewis. 


AUSTRALIAN ToTemisM. A Psycho-Analytic Study in Anthro- 
pology. By G&za RoueEim. Intro. by M. D. EDrEr. 
Geo. Allen & Unwin, 1925. Pp. 487. 13 maps. oO} x 6$’. 
355. n. 

HaLF a century ago the world was familiar with solar mythology, 
and saw it collapse before the onslaught of the comparative 
school. With the enormous increase in the available data 
during the last fifty years, and with the advance in accurate 
knowledge and in method due to the first quarter of this century, 
it might have seemed a forlorn hope to explain by a single theory, 
based on the assumed identity of the human mind, such an 
institution, or rather such a group of more or less related data, 
as the systematist classifies under the name of totemism. It is 
characteristic of Dr. Réheim’s method that he dismisses without 
reasons and without inquiry the widely prevailing view, held by 
many field anthropologists, that a separate solution of the origin 
and meaning of totemism must be sought for each geographical 
area, as the author himself puts it. This 1s, in point of fact, 
not a complete statement of the case ; for, as Hocart has shown 
for Fiji, two forms may co-exist in the same area ; and at more 
than one point in Africa are found beliefs or customs, some of 
which are handed down in the male line, some in the female 
line, and the term ‘‘ totemism ”’ would unhesitatingly be applied 
to either in the absence of the other; if it is applied to both, 
and both have affinities with normal forms of totemism, no 
unitary theory will meet the case. 

Dr. Réheim is a whole-hearted disciple of Freud, and applies 
to the unsophisticated blackfellow of Australia Freud’s theory 
of the enormous réle played by sexual elements as springs of 
conduct, though the theory is based wholly on observations of 
Europeans. To assume that the Oedipus complex, which plays 
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so great a part in Freud’s theories, is a world-wide phenomenon 
is to disregard the most elementary rules of method, and ts not 
excused by the dictum that there is nothing to be gained by 
an investigation of primitive man as he exists to-day. When 
some qualified person has investigated the unconscious of the 
uncultured peoples, and has shown that their mental make-up 
agrees in every important point with that of Freud’s subjects, 
. It will be quite time enough to begin to apply psycho-analysis 
to anthropological problems. . 

I do not know how far Freud’s data differ secoeding to the 
nationality, or social class (7.e. environment) of his subjects, 
but, if we are to take a priori views, the obvious course 1s to 
assume that the unconscious is, all the world over, a product of 
environment. If one thing is clear beyond question it is that 
the Oedipus complex assumes the existence of a state of society 
agreeing in essentials with our own; it would be vastly sur- 
prising among any barbarous people ; it is not really thinkable 
as a product of a matrilineal state of society. Quite apart 
from effects due to difference of social organization, the infancy 
and childhood of the young savage are devoid of some of their 
essential elements for the development of an unconscious of the 
Freudian type; sexual life is not a hidden thing for the child 
among primitive races, and there is no repression of interest in 
natural functions, for the simple reason that the child is not 
there an inmate of a European nursery in a middle or upper 
class house where the early interest is later reprobated ; I sus- 
pect that there are few languages of peoples in the lower stages 
of culture which contain a term for “ indecency.”’ 

Not only does Dr. Roheim assume that the Oedipus complex 
is the common property of mankind to-day, he also attributes 
it to pre-human stages in which a Cyclopean society existed, 
ruled by an old male, who was eventually killed by his sons to 
gain possession of the females of the horde. Dr. Réheim tells 
us,—without citing any authority,—that this state of society is 
specially characteristic of the anthropoid apes. The Cyclopean 
family, of which he says ‘‘ there is good reason to suppose it was 
inherited by mankind,”’ was described by Atkinson over twenty 
years ago, but his observations related to cattle, which are 
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readily observed. Anyone who has endeavoured to make 
systematic observations of anthropoids in a state of nature will 
feel grave doubts as to whether Dr. Réheim is not drawing on 
his imagination in attributing to them the Cyclopean form of 
society ; it is probable that no data of any value exist or can 
be discovered. In any case, to attribute to non-human beings 
such feelings as remorse, parental and filial affection, and so on, 
goes far beyond anything that our knowledge warrants. 

Dr. Réheim’s knowledge of the relevant literature is wide, 
and his treatment of the data extraordinarily ingenious, but the 
examples given above will make clear that method is not his 
strong point. It is fatally easy to juggle with such factors as 
displacement, substitution, symbolisation, reversal, regression, 
and so on. I suspect that if he gave his mind to it he would 
find the Oedipus complex in any elementary work on chemistry. 

In spite of his initial assertion of the unity of totemism, Dr. 
Roheim seems to have two, if not three, theories of its origin. 
He opens with a suggestion that the totem is the animal com- 
monly found in a tribal area, but at a later point he ascribes its 
genesis, mirabile dictu, to the recognition of the fact that the 
human embryo recapitulates the history of the race and re- 
sembles an animal at certain stages. Does he really imagine 
that biology has made such advances in the lower races? But 
he has yet another suggestion,—that, when the sons in the 
‘ Cyclopean family killed their sire, his corpse was devoured by an 
animal, later identified with the sire. At the same time he 
holds, (a2) that the corpse was buried beneath stones to keep 
him from rising again, and (b) that the sons, or it may be their 
mothers, ate the corpse. There is perhaps a certain lack of 
historical perspective and anthropological lore in some passages, 
such as that which associates the megalith builders of Indonesia 
with the tribes of Central Australia. If the author is aware that 
totemism is not a world-wide institution he shows no sign of it in 
his text. The same ts true of circumcision, a relatively late rite 
in many areas. If we are to fathom the meaning and discover 
the origin of human rites, beliefs, and institutions, distribution 
in space and time is one of the main factors of the problem, and 
to ignore it is to invite disaster. N. W. Tuomas. 
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ANCIENT EARTHWORKS & CAMPS OF SOMERSET. By Eb. J. 
Burrow. Cheltenham: Ed. J. Burrow & Co., 1924. Map 
and many ill. 11f” x 83". Subscription, 21s. n. 

THE SoMERSET Foik Series. No. 16. The Lake Villages of 
Somerset. By A. Butierp. No. 20. Old Somerset. By 
H. P. Palmer. Folk Press Ltd., 1924-5. 74x 4%". Il. 
Pp. 78, 126. 2s. and 2s. 6d. n. 


A FAITHFUL son of Somerset has honoured his county and 
himself by the publication in a beautiful form of this collection 
of over 100 drawings in wash and line with introductions and — 
accompanying descriptions, the whole intended to bring out 
the relation of the earthworks and camps to the surrounding 
landscapes in a way commonly not possible by photography. 
The illustrations include typical examples of the results of the 
extensive excavations carried out by Dr. Bulleid and others. 
The work has been admirably done, and should serve as a model 
and example for other counties. It will be an invaluable com- 
panion to the archaeologist, and to those pursuing such topo- 
graphical studies of early history as our member, the late Mr. 
Albany F. Major. Its views and descriptions will also be an 
important aid to the serious student of the county legends, in 
interpreting the traditions of Avalon (Glastonbury), Stanton 
Drew Stone Circle, Cadbury Castle (Camelot), etc. A number of 
the earthworks have not previously been recorded. 

Readers who have not yet made acquaintance with the 
Somerset Folk Series cannot do better than begin with the two 
volumes before us for notice. Dr. Bulleid’s careful excavations 
have already drawn much attention, and in the volume on 
Lake Villages he gives a full account of the lake villages at 
Glastonbury and Meare, and of his remarkable finds, illustrated 
by 28 plates and 6 figures. The volume on Old Somerset is 
mainly occupied by an account of the manorial system both 
careful and interesting, in which the chapter on the manor fairs 
and festivals is from its slightness the least satisfactory. 


Books for Review should be addressed to 
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MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 


WEDNESDAY, 23RD Marcu, 1925. 

(The President, Prof. J. L. Myres, in the Chair.) 
THE minutes of the Meeting held on 21st January -were 
read and confirmed. 

The election of Messrs. Warren R. Dawson and H. V. 
Doulton as members of the Society, and the enrolment of 
L. Réhrscheid, Buchhandlung, of Bonn, and the Jersey 
City Free Public Library, New Jersey, U.S.A., as sub- 
scribers, were announced. The death of His Honour J. S. 
Udal, one of the earliest members of the Society, and a 
member of Council for many years, was also announced, 
and the Chairman emphasised the value of the services he 
had rendered to the Society and the loss it had sustained 
by his death. 

Mr. R. E. Enthoven read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Spirit 
Basis of Belief and Custom” (pages 209-26), and in the 
discussion which followed the Chairman, Dr. Gaster, and 
Mr. T. J. Richards took part. Mr. A. R. Wright exhibited 


a collection of gold and silver Icelandic ornaments and two 
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conventionalised silver dragons concealed inside saddles for 
magical purposes, upon which the Chairman and Miss Hull 
offered some observations. 

The Meeting terminated with hearty votes of thanks to 
Mr. Enthoven for his paper and to Mr. Wright for his 
exhibits. 


WEDNESDAY, 22ND APRIL, 1925. 
(Dr. Gaster, a Vice-President, in the Chair.) 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The enrolment of the University of Bombay as a sub- 
scriber to the Society was announced. 

Mr. Warren R. Dawson read a paper entitled ‘ The 
Mouse in Fable and Folklore’ (pages 227-48), and in the 
discussion which followed the Chairman, Miss Hull, Mr. B. 
Lloyd, Mr. Richards, Dr. Hildburgh, Mr. Wright, Lady 
Gomme, Dr. E. Johns, and Mr. Carline took part. Mr. 
Carline exhibited some specimens of ladies’ headgear 
from south central Russia, probably from the Ukraine and 
Moscow, which had been brought to England by Russian 
refugees. Dr. Hildburgh exhibited two Persian bowls for 
imparting preservative and curative properties to liquids 
which he had purchased in the Caledonian Market. 

The Meeting terminated with hearty votes of thanks to 
Mr. Dawson for his paper and to Mr. Carline and Dr. 
Hildburgh for their exhibits. 


WEDNESDAY, 20TH May, 1925. 
(The President, Prof. J. L. Myres, in the Chair.) 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The election of Prof. M. Canney as a member of the 
Society, and the enrolment of the Reform Club, Pall Mall, 
and the Duke University Library, Durham, North Carolina, 
U.S.A., as subscribers, were announced. The resignation 
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of Capt. J. H. Crace, and the deaths of Mr. G. Whale and 
Miss E. B. Pitman, were also announced. 

Professor B. Malinowski read a paper entitled ‘‘ Myth 
and Social Organization,’”’ and in the discussion which 
followed the Chairman, Mrs. Scoresby Routledge, Dr. 
Gaster, Mr. Wright, and Mr. Richards took part. Dr. 
Hildburgh exhibited a block for making sheet metal votive 
offerings in the shape of a woman in the attitude of prayer, 
from Cordova. 

The Meeting terminated with hearty votes of thanks to 
Prof. Malinowski for his paper and to Dr. Hildburgh for his 
exhibit. | 


| WEDNESDAY, I7TH JUNE, 1925. 
(The President, Prof. J. L. Myres, in the Chazr.) 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Miss Ruth Anderson and Mr. Arnold 
Lewis as members of the Society, and the enrolment of 
Simpkins, Marshall & Co., as a subscriber, were announced. 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi read a paper entitled ‘‘ The 
Poison Damsel of ancient India and Persia,’’ and in the 
discussion which followed the Chairman, Mr. N. M. Penzer, 
and Dr. Gaster took part. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Dr. Modi for his paper. 


THE STORY OF IASON AND MEDFIA. 
By Dr. A. H. KRAPPE. 


THE story of the voyage of the Argonauts was one of the 
most widely known and most popular throughout antiquity 
and down to the Middle Ages. It formed the subject matter 
of an ancient epic or epic cycle now irretrievably lost; it 
served as plot in many tragedies ; it was twice in historical 
times made subject of an epic, and it still fascinated the 
readers of the Roman de Troie in mediaeval France.! There 
can be little doubt that large parts of the old epic still existed 
in the Alexandrine epoch, and were drawn on not only by 
the tragedians and ancient mythographers such as Phere- 
kydes, but also by Hellenistic writers, Apollodoros and 
Apollonios Rhodios. 

A superficial glance at the extant versions of the legend? 
suffices to distinguish two different elements which were 
interwoven in the texture of the epic. The first deals with 
the fate of the hero, Iason, his birth, his prowesses in a 
far-off land, his marriage with Medeia, and his tragic end; 
the second treats the adventures of the voyage of the 
Argo, where Iason plays a minor part, and the interest of 
the reader is attracted by quite a number of other heroes, 


1T, Caracappa, Medea nella letteratuva latina, Palermo (1920) ; 
C. L. Cholevius, Geschichte der deutschen Poesie nach ihren antiken 
Elementen, Erster Teil, Leipzig (1854), p. 135. 


2Lack of space does not permit me to enumerate them here. I 
limit myself to referring the reader to Roscher, Ausfthyliches Lexikon, 
vol. i., 1, C. 503; Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyklopadie, vol. ii. (1896), c. 743; 
O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, Munchen 
(1906), p. 540; Sir J. G. Frazer, ‘‘ Apollodorus,’’ The Libvary, London 
(1921), vol. 1. pp. 94 ef seq. 
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lason's companions. The union of these two elements is 
by no means very organic. As we said, during the voyage 
Jason is often lost sight of. On the other hand, we cannot 
help wondering why in Kolchis such brave and powerful 
companions as the sons of Boreas, the Spartan Dioscuri, 
Idas and Lynkeus, should be mere idle spectators and 
of no assistance whatever to Iason, for whose sake they had 
left their homes. It is clear that the two elements are 
rather of hindrance to each other, and thus the seam, 
the work of the poet who joined them, still appears in all 
the versions which have come down to us. | 

We suspect the origin of the second element, the adven- 
turous voyage, to be little more than a number of local 
legends strung together, and very naturally the priests of 
the sanctuaries along the coast of the Aegean, the Pro- 
pontis, and the Euxine are most likely to have smuggled 
them into the epic, thus collaborating in the great work 
in much the same way as the mediaeval shrines helped to | 
build up the Old French chanson de geste.* The rise of the 
first element is less clear; all we can discern is that Greek 
colonization for historic reasons saw in Iason a suitable 
hero to revere as the pathfinder of Hellenic civilization 
along the shores of the Black Sea. It is also evident that 
the account of the voyage may well have been of slow 
growth, gradually adding new episodes unto itself as the 
foundation of new colonies on the coasts would demand ; 
but there can be no question that the story of Iason is an 
organic whole, and must have been created by one master 
mind under the impulse of historical facts no longer apparent. 

To approach the solution of the problems connected with 
its sources, let us enumerate some of its most characteristic 
traits : 

I. A king sends a relative out on a perilous quest. 

2. This quest can be successful only after the performance 

of other tasks imposed upon the hero. | | 


* Cf. Gruppe, op. cit., p. 556, and Jessen, in Pauly-Wissowa, Joc. cit. 
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3. The object desired by the king is a priceless treasure. 
4. Connected with the main task is the liberation of a 
prince from loathsome animals which defile his food. 

5. The hero is called upon to tame a fierce animal or 
animals and to plough a field. 

6. He is aided by a marvellous ship Een him by a 
protecting deity. 

7. He flees, carrying with him a princess of marvellous 
‘beauty, an expert in the magic arts, granddaughter 
of the Sun.‘ 

8. Having arrived home, the princess rejuvenates her 
husband and, being asked to do likewise to the old 
king, kills him and lives as the wife of the young 
hero. 


All of these elements are found in a wide-spread folktale, 
generally known as The Quest of the Princess with the Golden 
Hair.5 This mdarchen contains a few more traits which we 
should look in vain for in the story of the Argonauts. They 
are : | 

1. The hero is to go in quest of the princess for the king, 

and it is much against the latter’s will that she 
marries the hero. 

2. In the large majority of the mdrchen versions the hero 
performs the tasks imposed upon him with the aid 
of grateful animals. 

3. In practically all versions the hero marries the princess, 

and they live happy ever after. 


The Greek epic legend, on the other hand, contains the 
following traits not found in the folktale : 


1. The hero achieves his tasks with the help of the princess. 


* Apollodoros, i. 9. I. 

5 Grimm, Kinder- und Haus-Marchen, No. 126, Fevenand getrii un 
Ferenand ungetrii ; cf. Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen, vol. iii. pp. 18-37 ; 
A. Aarne, Verzeichnis dey Mdarchentypen, Helsinki (1910), No. 531; 
Cosquin, Contes populatres de Lorraine, Paris (1886), vol. i. pp. 32-49; 
vol. ii. pp. 290-303. 
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2. The princess kills a near relative of hers who pursues 
her and her lover. 
3. Iason’s infidelity and Medeia’s revenge. 


We see that three traits of the mdrchen have been re- 
placed by. others, which, with certain modifications, occur 
in another mdrchen type, that of the Magic Flight.® 

The presumption would then be that the story of Iason 
and Medeia is due to the successful juxtaposition of two 
folktale motifs and a tragic ending.’ 

Let us now compare the story of the Argonauts with the 
folktales trait by trait, in order to account for the dis- 
crepancies of the different versions which have come down 
to us from antiquity. 

In all complete accounts of Iason’s transactions with his 
uncle Pelias, the story takes its beginning with the sinister 
oracle which. comes true in spite of all the measures of 
precaution taken by the king. It was one of the favourite 
motifs of Greek legend, as it occurs in practically all the 
great legendary cycles. 

While in the version of Pindar® it is the shadow of 
Phryxos who, according to a statement of Pelias, asks him 
to fetch the fleece from Kolchis, in the Library of Apollo- 
doros the king tells the oracle to his nephew without men- 
tioning names, and then asks him what he would do with 
such a man aS was a menace to his life. Iason answered 
that he would send him to fetch the golden fleece, whereupon 
Pelias bids him carry out his own verdict. This is another 
fairy-tale motif occurring in the mdrchen type of the 
Innocent Queen.® ‘There the old queen is generally told a 


°Grimm, op. cit., No. 113, De beiden Kiinigeskinner; Bolte-Polivka, 
vol. ii. pp. 516-27; Aarne, No. 313. 

‘The similarity of the first marchen with the Greek legend was 
recognized by Bolte-Polivka, vol. iii. p. 33, that of the second by Von 
Hahn, Griechische und albanesische Marchen (1918), vol. i. p. lxxxvii, 
and Bolte-Polivka, vol. ii. p. 525. 

® Pythia, iv. 159. 

* Bolte-Polivka, vol. i. pp. 86 ef seq. 
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crime like the one she herself committed, and is asked what 
sort of penalty should be inflicted upon any person guilty 
of it. She does not see the real meaning, and indicates some 
atrocious punishment, which she has to suffer in conse- 
quence. Since this motif has been taken out of its original 
setting and represents a certain refinement, I am inclined 
to consider the version of Apollodoros less primitive in 
this point. 

Iason goes to collect his companions, the most renowned 
heroes of Greece, who assemble from all parts of the main- 
land. It goes without saying that this trait cannot have 
formed a part of the legend in its oldest stage; it is rather 
the outcome of panhellenism and the cyclic movement. 
What certainly was found in the most primitive form of 
the story was an account of the ship Argo, of the manner 
in which the hero procured it for himself, and of its 
marvellous qualities. 

The Argo was built by Argos upon the advice of Athena. 
At the prow the goddess fitted in a speaking timber from 
the sacred oak of Dodona. In most of the European 
versions of The Quest of the Princess with the Golden Hair 
the hero does not travel by ship, but on horseback. How- 
ever, the horse is marvellous, just as marvellous as Iason's 
ship, in that it has the power of speech and gives useful 
advice to the hero. What is still more noteworthy 1s 
that in a Scotch tale the hero is indeed aided by a ship, 


10 Such is the case in the following versions which are known to me: 
Gonzenbach, Sictlanische Volksmarchen, Leipzig (1870), vol. i. p. 191, 
No. 30, Die Geschichte von Ctccu, and vol. ii. p. 143, No. 83, Dte 
Geschichie von Caruseddu ; Grimm, op. cit., No. 126; Haltrich, Deutsche 
Volksmarchen aus dem Sachsenlande in Siebenbtirgen, Wien (1885), Nos. 
Io and 79; Straparola, Piacevoli Notti, giorn. iii. No. 2; A. Waldan, 
Béhmisches Mdarchenbuch, Prag (1860), p. 368, Die falschen Briider: 
Andrews, Contes liguyes, Paris (1892), p. 8, No. 2, Le Rot @’ Angleterre. 
Sometimes the animal is a mule or a donkey, for example in Cosquin, 
op. cit., No. 73, vol. ii. pp. 290 et seq. In a Yugo-Slav story, F. S. Krauss, 
Tausend Sagen und Marchen der Sidslaven, Band i., Leipzig (s.d.), 
Pp- 347, the hero uses a marvellous wagon which moves by itself. 
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or rather by a magician who can transform himself into a 
ship or a horse at will. Also it is to be noted that, just 
as Athena furnishes the Argo to Iason, so some protective 
spirit, God,!*. the Virgin,!® or even the devil, gives. to 
the hero of the folktale a magic horse. We-may therefore 
safely conclude that in the most primitive version of the 
legend of the Argonauts Iason had a magic ship furnished 
him directly by the goddess, and that the réle of Argos and 
the piece from the oak of Dodona are later additions. 
In that original version it was undoubtedly the Argo which 
warned the hero of the manifold dangers that beset his 
path. In the extant versions the part of the speaking ship 
is reduced to a very minimum, so much so. that the reader 
has a right to ask why the speaking wood from the sacred 
oak was introduced at all. On the other hand, we notice 
that one of the hosts of the Argonauts, King Phineus, 
gives them much good advice upon their departure, 
and we surmise that he took over the réle of the speaking 
ship. 

Phineus 28 is described as a blind seer. Accounts vary 
as to the true reason for his blindness,!* but all are agreed 
in another punishment inflicted upon him. Whenever he 
sat down at table the Harpies came swooping down from 
the sky, snatched away some of the food, and soiled the 
rest in such a manner that no one could eat it. The 
Harpies themselves are represented as winged female 
creatures. ‘The Argonauts, or rather two of them, the sons 
of Boreas, pursue them, killing them according to some 


11 MacInnes, Folk and Hero Tales, London (1890), p. 161, No. 6. 

42 For instance in the French story of Cosquin. 

 Cosquin, op. cit., vol. ii. p. 294. 

'W. Wisser, Wat Grotmoder vertelit, Jena (1909), p. 82. 

* Roscher, op. cit., vol. iii. 2, c. 2357; Gruppe, op. cit., p. 570; 
Sir J. G. Frazer, op. cit., vol. i. p. 103. 

6 Apollod., i. 9. 21; cf. also iii. 15. 3, and Frazer’s note, ii. pp. 106 
et seq. 
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accounts,!” and merely freeing the king from them according 
to others.18 

At first sight the whole episode looks very much like an 
hors d’ceuvre, having little or nothing to do with the main 
issue, the quest of the golden fleece. But we shall have to 
adopt a different view after examining two Irish variants 
of The Quest of the Princess with the Golden Hair. In one 
of the tales collected by J. Curtin in Western Ireland ¥ 
we meet with the following situation :—A king sends the 
hero out on difficult quests, one of which is to enquire from 
a renowned magician, the Gruagach Gaire, the cause of his 
sadness. The hero arrives at the magician’s dwelling, 
and is received by him as his servant. After some time, 
when they sit down to dinner, a hare suddenly comes running 
and soils the food, leaving such a stench that no one can 
touch it. The hero is amazed, but pursues the hare and 
kills it. Then the Gruagach helps him to win the daughter 
of the king. A second Irish story of the same collection ts 
still more to the point.” The hero Gilla na Grakin enters 
the service of Fin Mac Cumhail. Distinguishing himself 
by his strength, he is hated by a retainer of the chiel, 
called Conan Maol. This traitor suggests to Fin that the 
stranger will kill them all unless Fin banish him from his 
castle. Upon the chief’s enquiry how he could banish such 
a powerful man, Conan advises to send Gilla out to fetch . 
two marvellous objects from the King of Lochlin and 
another king. Gilla easily succeeds in accomplishing both 
these tasks. Then his enemy suggests to Fin to send him 
to find out what it was that left the Gruagach with but one 
hair on his head. Gilla goes to the eastern world, conquers 


17 Apollod., i. 9. 21. 
18 Apollon. Rhod., Argon., ii. 284-98. 


1 J. Curtin, Myths and Folklore of Iveland, Boston (1906), p. 114, 
The Shee an Gannon and the Gruagach Gaive. 


20 Thid., p. 244, Gilla na Grakin and Fin Mac Cumhail. 
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the magician, and is told about the hare and the subsequent — 
misfortunes that befell him. Then they sit down at table, 
and the hare is not long in coming and defiling the food. 
Gilla pursues and kills it. Thus. freed, the Gruagach 
accompanies his benefactor to bear witness of his prowess. 
before Fin. Gilla then has to accomplish other tasks, 
among others to kill the wild bull of a king whose land he. 
reaches with the help of a magic vessel. . 

This Irish story bears a striking similarity to the Greek 
legend, and is at the same time different enough to exclude 
the possibility of the episode. of the Harpies having pene- 
trated among the Irish peasantry. It clearly shows that 
the motif of the loathsome animal or animals is apt to be 
met with in connection with the story of The Quest of the 
Princess with the Golden Hair. Whatever its origin, it is 
undoubtedly of dateless antiquity, having in all probability 
been dropped in many other versions of the same type. 
It evidently formed a part of the Greek or pre-Hellenic 
folktale which must be thought the basis of the legend of 
the Argonauts. , 

Arrived in Kolchis, Iason is asked by Aietes to plough a 
field with two fierce brazen-footed bulls, to sow dragon’s 
teeth, and to conquer the armed men that will spring up 
from the earth in consequence. 

In the marchen of the Quest it is a familiar episode that 
the hero is not given the princess before he has performed 
several, generally three, extremely difficult tasks. He 
comes out successful owing to the help granted him by 
grateful animals. The tasks vary in the different versions, 
and have in common only their extraordinary difficulty. — 
The Greek legend, however, does not stand alone in 
assigning to the hero the labour of taming fierce animals 
and ploughing a field. In a Danish story the hero is asked 
to tame a wild horse and to plough a field.24, In a Nor- 


1S. Grundtvig, Gamle Danske Minder i Folkemunde, vols. i.-iii., 
Kebenhavn (1854-61), vol. ii. 1, Vulle Bondedreng. 
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wegian mdrchen he must tame an infernal horse.” The 
same is true in a French, a Bulgarian, and a number 
of Russian tales.» In a Lorrain story of Cosquin the hero 
has to convert an arid mountain into a fruit and flower 
garden. 

In all the versions of the Quest the king is not only 
anxious to possess the princess ; he is equally eager for a 
number of other treasures which the hero has to obtain 
for him. These are generally objects of rare beauty and of 
priceless value. A number show a remarkable similarity 
to the golden fleece, and I shall mention them here for 
this reason. 

In a Swedish story the hero is called upon to fetch two 
golden rams.?” In a Roumanian tale the object is a golden 
pig. A Serbian ® and a Macedonian ™ version mention 
three golden apples, and another Serbian story a ram with 
a golden fleece. 7 

Medeia, the princess with the golden hair of the Greek 
legend, is the daughter of Aietes, who is said to have been 
the son of Helios and brother of Kirke and Pasiphae. 
Her solar connections are therefore very well established. 


22G, W. Dasent, Popular Tales from the Norse, Edinburgh (1859), 
Pp- 313- 

23 Rev. Trad. pop., vol. xiv. p. 549, Le pécheur de Saint Cast. 

2% Sapkarev, Sbornik ot balgarski narodni umotvorenija, etc., Sofia 
(1892), p. 5, No. 5. 

- 2 Bolte-Polivka, vol. iii. pp. 27-8. 

26 Op. cit., vol. i. p. 40. 

27 Hyltén-Cavallius, Svenska Folksagor och Afventyr, vol. i., Stockholm 
(1844-9), p- 458. 

% Schullerus, Rumdanische Volksmarchen aus dem mittleren Har- 
bachtale, Hermannstadt (1906), Arch. f. siebenbiivg. Landeskunde, 
vol. xxxili. p. 566. 

29 Wratislaw, Sixty Folk-tales from exclusively Slavonic Sources, 
London (1889), No. 42, p. 239. 

80 Sapkarev, op. cit., No. 213, Pp. 360.. 

31 Wuk, Volksmarchen dey Serben, Berlin (1854), No. 12. 
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It is noteworthy that in at least two fairy stories the 
princess is likewise named the Virgin of the Sun.®? 

In the Greek heroic legend it is not the princess whom 
the hero is sent out to fetch. She rather takes the place 
of the grateful animals or the supernatural helper 3° and 
aids the hero against her own father. We have seen 
above that this divergence is due to the influence of another 
mirchen type, that of the Magic Flight. In order not to 
interrupt this examination we shall defer our analysis of 
this second folktale, and shall proceed to the happenings 
after the arrival of the hero and the princess in Greece. 

The story runs like this: Medeia persuades the daughters 
of Pelias to rejuvenate their old father. To inspire them 
with confidence in her magic arts she cuts up a ram, throws 
the pieces into a boiling caldron, and draws him out a lamb. 
Then the daughters do the same with Pelias, who thus 
meets with a terrible death.** There exist, however, other 
versions which mention additional facts of interest in this 
examination. 

Pherekydes, a very reliable author on mythical subjects, 
who wrote in the fifth century before Christ, and Simonides 
narrate that Medeia first applied the magical restorative 
to lason himself. This fact is highly important, as it 
will remove the last doubt about the identity of the Greek 
legend with the modern folktale under discussion. 

In the Italian version of Straparola,®* the princess, who 
cares more for the youth than for the old sultan, his master, 
kills the hero and brings him to life again. When the 
sultan wishes to undergo the same experiment, she stabs 


"Lud, Organ towarsystwa ludoznawczego we Lwowie pod redakcya, 
vol. ix. p. 172; Zapiski, Kyvasnojarskago etc., vol. ii. p. 226, No. 53. 

* This is a giant in a French tale of Cosquin, No. 3, vol. i. pp. 32 et seq. 

* Apollod., i. 9, 27. 

* J. G. Frazer, op. cit., vol. i. p. 122. The Néoro, and, after them, 
Ovid, Metam., vii. 262, relate that Medeia rejuvenated Iason’s father 

% O». cit., giorn. iii., No. 2: 
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him, throws him into a ditch,’ and marries the hero. 
A similar solution is found in the German story told by the 
Grimms and three Bohemian mdrchen.*”7_ In other versions 
the hero and the king, at the instigation of the princess, 
enter a burning oven; the hero escapes unhurt and re- 
juvenated, but the old king is burned to death.® Still 
ereater is the resemblance of the story of Medeia and 
Pelias with such versions as narrate how the princess 
induces both the hero and the king to take a bath in 
boiling milk or oil, in order to kill the old king and 
rejuvenate the hero.” 

Let us now discuss the divergences of the legend of the 
Argonauts from the folktale. 

Medeia, upon seeing the foreign hero, falls in love with 
him. After having made him take an oath never to 
forsake her, she indicates to him the means of accom- 
plishing the tasks imposed upon him by her father. When 
Aietes still refuses to deliver up the golden fleece, she lulls 
to sleep the dragon while Iason takes the treasure. Then 
they steal away in the night. According to one group of 
versions, they are overtaken by her brother Apsyrtos with 
a band of Kolchians; Medeia treacherously invites him to 
an interview, where he is slain by Iason.* According to 
other sources, Apsyrtos is a child and taken with her. 


37 Op. cit., No. 126; K. J. Erben, Slovanskd ctianka, Vybor prostondrod- 
nich pohddek a povéstt slovanskych v ndrectch pivodntch, Prag (1859), 
No. 10; cf. V. Tille, Verzeichnis der bohmischen Méarchen, Helsinki (1921), 
vol. i. pp. 209, 289; Waldau, op. et loc. ctt. 

88 Gonzenbach, op. cit., Nos. 30 and 83. 

399A, Dirr, Kaukasische Marchen, Jena (1920), p. 110, No. 23, De 
tapfere Tochtey; F. Caballero, Cuentos, ovaciones, adivinas y refranes 
populares é infantiles, Leipzig (1878), p. 23; Schott, Walachische 
Marchen, Stuttgart (1845), No. 17, p. 184; Schullerus, op. et loc. at. ; 
R. Kohler, Kleine Schriften, vol. i. p. 467. 

40 Tbid., vol. i. p. 468; P. Toldo, Studs dt filologia romanza, vol. ix. 
p- 230. 

41 Apollon. Rhod., Argon., iv. 224 et seq. and 303-481; Hyg., Fab. 23. 
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When Aietes pursues them, Medeia mangles her brother’s 
body and throws the limbs into the sea. Then the king, 
wishing to collect the remains of his son, falls back in his 
pursuit, and the Argo escapes.** 

As was pointed out above, these données are in accordance 
with the mdarchen type of the Magic Flight, which may be 
summarized as follows :—A prince falls into the power of 
a wizard or demon. He is asked to fulfil certain tasks, 
apparently impossible, but which he accomplishes with the 
help of the demon’s daughter. He then flees with the girl, 
after they have vowed to be married to one another. They 
are pursued by the demon, but escape, thanks to the girl’s 
knowledge of the magic arts. Often the hero sees himself 
obliged to kill a near relative of his bride on this pursuit.* 

It is not difficult to see the reasons which induced the 
epic poet to have recourse to such a juxtaposition of two 
marchen types. Iason needs help to accomplish the super- 
human tasks. The motif of the grateful animals is unfit 
for a heroic legend, so Medeia had to step in. One in- 
consistency naturally arose and still exists in all versions 
which have come down to us. The princess in the mdarchen 
has an excellent reason to kill the old king, as she is desirous 
of marrying the young and brave hero. Medeia, however, 
has no particular reason to hate Pelias. It would have 
been Iason’s duty to avenge his parents on his uncle. 
Instead Medeia alone accomplishes this revenge, and it 
undoubtedly contributed to confer upon her the evil 
reputation of a malevolent witch that is attached to her 
Name in practically all versions both ancient and mediaeval. 

The episode of Medeia killing her little brother and 
throwing his limbs in the way of the pursuers has evidently 
taken the place of another fairy-tale motif, that of throwing 


* Apollod., i. 9. 24. 

“ Rittershaus, Die neutslandischen Volksmarchen, Halle (1902), 
Pp. 143, 145; G. Rua, Novelle del Cieco da Ferrara, Torino (1888), 
p. 84, La sposa dimenticata. 
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objects in the path of the pursuing enemy.“ Being equally 
unsuitable for an epic on account of its miraculous features, 
it was replaced by a mere stratagem, based upon the well- 
known custom of the Greeks of according honourable burial 
to their dead and the religious beliefs underlying it.” 
Let us now come to the last important point of the 

Medeia legend, the tragic ending. It is unknown to any 
complete folktale, of which the happy ending is perhaps 
its most outstanding characteristic. The epic form cannot 
use it; for it is but a truism to say that all great epics have 
a tragic, or at least no happy, ending. To this another 
consideration must be added. Medeia, and through her 
also Iason, has been guilty of crimes that must have 
appeared most shocking to the Greek mind, as they are 
still shocking to us, and divine vengeance must overtake 
the offenders if the moral structure is to hold. And behind 
it all lurks the old, the universal truth so well expressed 
by the poet : | 

Ein Jiingling hatte ein Madchen lieb, 

Sie flohen heimlich von Hause fort, 

Es wusst’ weder Vater noch Mutter, 


Sie sind gewandert hin und her, 
Sie haben gehabt weder Gliick noch Stern, 
Sie sind verdorben, gestorben. 


It would be erroneous, however, to suppose the un- 
ravelling of the plot due to the epic poet alone. He 
found in the marchen of the Magic Flight certain traits which 
he could use as points d’attache. In a large number of 


44 Bolte-Polivka, vol. ii. p. 140. 


“6T do not recall any parallel of the episode narrating the dis- 
memberment of a human body to divert the pursuers. In most heroic 
legends the object thrown out reacts on the greed of the pursuers rather 
than on their feeling of piety; cf. Heimskringla, Saga of Harald Hardrade, 
' cap. 35; Saxo Grammaticus, ed. Holder, vol..ii. pp. 47, 55, and the story 

of Hrolfr Kraki and King Adils; Axel Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigtning, 
Keobenhavn (1903), vol. i. p. 37. 
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versions the hero, in spite of the warnings of his bride, 
suffers himself to be kissed upon his return home, and in 
consequence forgets the girl. He is about to marry another 
when the true bride appears and is recognized by him. 

T have tried to show that the story of Iason and Medeia 
is based on a wide-spread mdrchen type, generally known 
under the name The Quest of the Princess with the Golden 
Hair. To adapt it to the epic form, and probably also 
to certain historic données,** the epic poet modified it by 
adding three traits from another type, that of the Magic 
Flight.. The incidents of the voyage, with the exception 
of the fight against the Harpies, were later added to con- 
nect a number of sanctuaries and settlements with the 
epic legend. The episode of the king tormented by 
the Harpies was probably contained in the mdrchen of the 
Quest, as it is still found in two Irish versions collected in 
our times, but certainly uninfluenced by the clasical tale.*’ 

A. H. Krappe. 


“ For the quasi-historical events on which these marchen appear to 
have been grafted at an early date, see Miss J. R. Bacon in The 
Voyage of the Aygonauts, reviewed elsewhere in this number. [ED.] 


“Since the MS. of this study was submitted to the late editor of 
Folk-Lore, the number of modern variants which I have been able 
to compare has more than trebled; but they all tend to confirm the 
conclusions set out above. The work of K. Meuli, Odyssee und Ar- 
gonauttka, Berlin (1926), has not been accessible to me. 


A SUGGESTED EXPLANATION OF RITUAL 
COMBATS. 


BY H. J. ROSE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWITH. 


(A paper read before Section H of the British Association, 
at their Southampton Meeting, 1925.) 


Even those who know nothing else of Roman customs are 
aware that gladiatorial combats were common at their 
shows; and no deep study is needed to discover that, 
according to their own traditions, they learned this un- 
pleasing practice from their neighbours, the Etruscans. A 
little reading of anthropological works, ancient and modern, 
beginning with Herodotos’ accounts of the customs of 
barbarians, will give plenty more instances of ritual combats 
more or less resembling the gladiatorial displays, and in 
particular having this in common with them, that they 
are closely connected with a festival of some kind, in honour 
of gods or of the dead. Further search in books both 
ancient and modern will show that many peoples had, and 
not a few still have, a less dangerous performance, in which 
two contestants, or two parties, hold a sham fight, or 
perhaps play some sort of rough game; and that this is 
often a part of communal ceremonies, harvest, etc. But 
it is not very easy to find a satisfactory explanation of 
these customs. Why should people fight, sometimes in 
mere show, sometimes hard enough to make it likely or 
certain that someone will be killed, when there is no enemy 
at hand and when they are engaged in honouring a super- 
human power, or at least in performing a magical ceremony 
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Roman writers whose theories have come down to us, 
and not a few moderns, have suggested that gladiatorial 
combats, in Italy or out of it, are a modified form of human 
sacrifice. Servius, the commentator on Vergil, is quite 
explicit :—‘‘ It used to be the custom to put prisoners to 
death at the tombs of brave men; when it came to be felt 
that this was cruel, it was decided to have gladiatorial 
combats before the tombs.’’1 Unlike many ancient 
theories, this one, shorn of the pseudo-historical trappings 
with which one or two writers adorn it, has been widely 
accepted. The dead man is regaled with blood, or given 
attendants for the other world, and the disgusting task of 
actually cutting the throats of helpless men is evaded by 
arming them and setting them to cut one another’s throats, 
perhaps letting the survivor of each contest go free. Nor 
is this confined to the worship or tendance of the dead, for 
in Mexico we find more than one form of this combat in the 
ritual of gods, with the modification, that the vanquished 
are dragged away from the scene of the actual fight and 
sacrificed in the usual Mexican fashion by extraction of the 
heart. Nevertheless, 1 think the explanation quite in- 
adequate. 

To return to Italy, we know in the first place that much 
stress was laid on the apparent willingness of the victim 
at a sacrifice. If the bull, or whatever animal was being 
led to the altar, struggled or broke away, it was notoriously 
a bad omen, and a good deal of trouble was taken to make 
it appear that the beast died quite willingly. But surely 
no more emphatic expression of unwillingness to die could 
be imagined than an armed assault on the slayer. On this 
supposition, every gladiator who was killed was the most 
ill-omened victim possible. Moreover, a victim must be 
physically perfect, and we never hear of a gladiator being 


1Servius on Verg., Aen., x. 519. See, for this and other relevant 
passages, with a list of modern supporters of the theory, L. Malten, 
Leichenspiel u. Totenkult, in Rom. Mitt. (1923-4), pp. 329 et seq. 
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disqualified by his having, for instance, only one eye, or 
lacking a finger or a toe. (For battered and half-crippled 
gladiators continuing to appear, see Petronius, Satir. 45). 
Again, if the combat is a substitute for a human sacrifice, 
is it not very odd that we find the substitute and the real 
thing so often side by side? Gladiatorial combats are 
admittedly Etruscan; but the Etruscans on _ occasion 
practised human sacrifice in a decidedly ghastly form 
without any disguise whatsoever.? If we pass to Greece, 
one and the same book of the Jliad shows us a combat, 
obviously ritual, at the tomb of Patroklos and an undis- 
guised human sacrifice there *; moreover, the participants 


in the combat are two of the leading Achaian chieftains, over . 


whom Achilles has no power, and whom he is certainly 
unlikely even to pretend to sacrifice. In the Mexican 
example, we saw that the vanquished were subsequently 
sacrificed.‘ 

Moreover, it is surely expedient that a sacrifice end in 
the killing of the victim, or at least in a pretence of killing 
him. What of those contests in which it is expressly stated 
that the death of a participant ought not to take place? 
Ritual-battles on a large scale seem to have been common 
in Northern Africa in antiquity ; Herodotos® tells us of 
one in his day, on Lake Tritonis, and St. Augustine ® had 
still to preach energetically against them some 850 years 
later, in Roman Africa. Herodotos and the Bishop of 


2 Sacrifice of four human victims by burial alive, see Cichorius, 
Rom. Studien, I. ii. ; Rose, Roman Questions of Plutarch, p. 203. It has 
been mistakenly supposed by some that this horror was Greek. 

8 Iliad, xxili. 175, 798 et seq. | 

‘Description in Malten, op. cit., p. 336, quoting Clavigero. 

5 Herod. iv. 180, 2. He mentions two tribes, the Machlyes and the 
Auseis ; it is not quite clear from his description whether it was one of 
these peoples or both who had the custom in question. 

6 De doctrina Christiana, iv. 53; it was called caterua, the weapons 
were sticks and stones, and fighting went on for some days, with not a 
few fatal casualties. The scene was Caesarea in Mauretania. 
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Hippo agree that the fighting was very vigorous; but the 
account given by the former is instructive. The festival, 
he tells us, was in honour of a local goddess, identified by 
the Greeks with Athena; the contest was between two 
parties of virgins, the weapons sticks and stones; and if 
any girl died of the injuries received, she was held not to 
have been a virgin. So then, if anyone was really sacrificed, 
she was ‘pronounced a quite unsuitable person to honour 
‘the goddess, who seems to have been conceived as virginal 
herself, hence her Greek identification. The obvious 
answer seems to be that the business was never meant for 
a sacrifice at all. 

In addition, there are many contests of this sort in which 
‘it is unlikely that anyone will be killed. For example, 
there is the annual fight with grass arrows in the island of 
‘Tumleo, off ex-German New Guinea, in the month of 
November-December, when they gather sea-slugs off the 
beaches.? In this, boys take part, and, although the 
‘weapons used are capable of drawing blood, no deaths take 
place. Still less deadly are the games between villages, 
parishes, etc., which still survive, or did so till lately, in 
many parts of the world. Examples are very numerous ; 
I may cite, as the first that comes to hand, the Pembroke- 


shire knappan, which seems to have resembled a very free - 


and easy kind of hockey, with unlimited numbers on both 
sides, and the numerous North American ball games, from 
one of which the modern lacrosse has developed. These 
were often. very rough, but fatal accidents were neither 
common nor in any way part of thegame. Like the Tumleo 
arrow-fight, they are regularly seasonal, though of course 
many are practised simply for amusement, at any time of 
year. 

It is an attractive suggestion of Frazer that the object 


7Sir J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (3rd edit.), vol. ix. p. 143; for 
another ritual battle, see vol. viil. p. 75 (Creek Indians). 

®*George Owen, Description of Pembrokeshive, p. 270 (Cymmrodorion 
Record Edition, 1892). . 
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of the Tumleo contest is to drive away evil influences, 
represented by one of the two sides engaged. But if this 
is to be the explanation of the bulk of the seasonal combats 
or games, one would expect, human nature being what it is, 
that the scales would be in some way weighted against the 
powers of evil. Indeed, there are ritual battles in which 
one side is handicapped ; this applies to both the Mexican 
contests referred to in note 4; in one of these a party of 
slaves fights another party which is reinforced by a number 
of soldiers in full equipment, while in the other, a single 
man, tethered to a stake, is pitted against four soldiers. 
And this may happen also in certain contests, of which we 
know definitely that one of the sides represents summer, 
the other winter. But even here, the contest is commonly 
quite fair. Thus, in the Eskimo tug-of-war between the 
Ptarmigans (persons born in winter) and the Ducks (those 
born in summer) described by Frazer,® either may win. To 
take another Welsh example, which we may suspect to have 
had originally a similar meaning, Theophilus Evans states ® 
that in his day a sort of sham fight went on among the boys 
‘“in sundry parts of Wales, particularly on the banks of 
Teifi, in South Wales,” between two parties, whereof one, 
called the Henwyr or Old Men, comprised all who bore the 
four commonest names, Ifan, Dafydd, Sion, and Sfencyn, 
the other, the Brithwyr or Britons, consisting of all the rest. 
The former generally won, apparently because they usually 
had the advantage in numbers, but there is no evidence 
that anyone, apart from zealous antiquarians, desirous of 
proving that the Henwyr were the de ac of the 
Picts, particularly wanted them to win. 

- But, it may be suggested, the primary object of these 


®* Frazer, op. cit., vol. iv. p. 254; contrast 1b7d., p. 356, where a 
winter-boy fights a summer-boy, and always loses; the same passage 
gives examples of mummeries in which no real fight takes place at all. 

10 Drych y prif Oesoedd (Mirror of the Past Ages), chap. iii., third 
paragraph. Evans was born in 1704 and died in 1769. 
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contests is not a victory for either party, but a mutual 
beating with objects of magical value,—Lebensruten,—as 
seems to have been the case, for instance, at the Roman 
Nonae Caprotinae. That this idea may have been a con- 
tributory cause I would not dogmatically deny ; but that 
it was the sole cause seems to be disproved by the number 
of contests in which the weapons are fists and feet, 
ordinary stones, or other such non-magical things; also 
by the fact that a ceremonial beating, while it may be 
severe and painful, is certainly not intended to kill, but to 
benefit. 

If now we put together these two sets of contests, we find 
that they are not necessarily seasonal, for many are asso- 
ciated with funerals, and therefore come at all times of the 
year; on the other hand, that, since many are seasonal, 
they are not necessarily connected with funerals. If we 
look a little further, we shall find that contests, often 
involving a more or less serious pretence of fighting, are 
often part of a marriage-ceremony.!! Hence they have 
nothing necessarily to do with the underworld, either as 
the residence of ghosts or as the abode of corn-spirits. 
With some, as in the Eskimo example, divination is con- 
nected, but with some only. 

Are we, then, to despair of finding a common element in 
all these curious contests? It is a tenable hypothesis that 
they have, not one origin, but many; there is such a 
phenomenon in anthropology as convergence, a fact recog- 
nized as long ago as Plutarch’s time,” though it has now 
and then been forgotten since. | 

Still, I think it at least equally possible that a common 
origin may be found, by pressing a little farther a good 


11 See, for instance, E. Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco, 
index, under Fight, Fights. A particularly good instance is p. 80. 


12 See Quaest. conuiuiales, iv. 5, which shows that Plutarch realized 
that the same result (abstinence from a particular animal food) might 
spring from opposite causes (reverence or abhorrence). 
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suggestion of MM. Hubert and Mauss,?® found also in 
several passages of Westermarck (see references in note I1). 
This is, that the effect of the ritual fight is to purify. That 
this is supposed to be the result of the contest, there is some 
direct evidence ; one of the numerous Moroccan combats, 
that between the bachelors and the women for the food 
brought by the bride’s mother, is definitely said to be 
beneficial. 

But what is purification? Often, no doubt, it is the 
definite removal of a pollution, as when a murderer 1s 
purified, or a man rid of magically induced disease. Often, 
again, it is a process of getting rid of hostile or dangerous 
spirits, as when the Roman householder, placating the 
family manes at the Lemuria, clashed bronze vessels to 
keep away bogies, and subsequently induced .the family 
ghosts themselves to depart. But if we try to get to the 
bottom of the conception of purification, is it not something 
more positive than this mere process of subtraction? Or 
at least, is it not, on its psychological side, something other 
than the simple removal of tension caused by fear of some 
hostile element supposed to be present, which the ceremony 
is thought to drive away r 

MM. Hubert and Mauss incidentally aie a very good 
suggestion, which | think can be extended, when they remark 
that the officiant in a Hindu sacrifice of the most holy and 
complex type is, as a result of his innumerable ceremonies 
of dissociation from the life of men and association to that 
of the gods, parvenu au dernier degré de la surexcitation 
nerveuse.®> Without going very deeply into such troubled 
waters as the psychology of religious emotions, it seems 
fairly obvious that a pretty constant factor in ritual is the 
arousing of excitement in one form or another. The 


13 Essai sur le sacrifice, in L’année. sociologique for 1897-8, p. 109. 
14 Westermarck, op. cit., pp. 245, 268. 
15 Op. cit., DP. 50. 
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accentuated natural desires of one who has long observed 
a fast or a vow of chastity ; the heightened emotions of a 
member of a crowd; the jangled nerves of a devotee after 
a.protracted vigil; the intense terror which it seems the 
business of many initiatory rites to arouse—all these surely 
are forms of surexcitation nerveuse; and all these, by 
common consent of the religious and magical doctrines of 
all ages, are states very full of mana. I would certainly not 
go so far as to identify mana with excitement, but I do 
think it a very considerable factor in the complex of 
phenomena to which that venerable theory (for it may 
perhaps be regarded as the earliest wide-reaching theory 
which the human mind ever produced) has been applied. 

IT would make this further generalization, that a great 
deal of magic (of course, not nearly all) consists in rousing 
excitement and then diverting it to other than its natural 
channel. A year ago I suggested 1* that thé-magical power 
of chastity was the result of ‘‘ turning the great magical . 
force of human fertility ’’ (and, I would now add, desire), 
“unspent and unweakened by normal usage, into a magical 
channel.” Applying this, now, to another form of excite- 
ment; it will not be denied that to fight anyone, and to a 
less extent to play a vigorous game with him, is to excite 
oneself more or less wildly according to temperament and 
civilization. But generally, merely to get excited and find 
vent for one’s excitement by wounding or killing an opponent 
in battle or risking one’s own neck at football or polo, is 
not in itself considered magical in any grade of civilization, 
so far as 1 am aware. But what if it is not an ordinary 
battle at all, with an enemy such as one would naturally 
desire to kill or wound? Or if the game be surrounded 
with an atmosphere of sanctity, making it quite different 
from an ordinary ebullition of the play-instinct which we 
share with other members of the animal kingdom? Is it 
not then the case that a great amount of excitement, in other 

16 See now Classical Philology (Chicago), vol. xx. (1925), p. 241. 
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words of mana, is set free, to be directed into such channels 
as are suitable? | 

If this is so, we begin to see why ritual fights of one sort 
or another are to be found in so many different associations. 
Firstly, we found them commonly used in funeral cere- 
monies. Is not the vigorous animation of the warrior in 
battle exactly the kind of thing likely to be acceptable to 
the dead, who so lack powers of motion and animation? 
We saw that they are to be found in the worship of gods; 
surely a reasonable gift to a god, whose superhuman 
vitality and activity continually need replenishing. They 
are also common in seasonal festivals, that is, at an im- 
portant kind of threshold rite, and in agricultural magic as 
well; is not a lively corn-spirit desirable? They are some- 
times used in divination, where clearly the more mana 
the better ; and at weddings, where again, bride and bride- 
groom need all the good magic they can get. 

If, as in the case of gladiatorial shows, such fights are 
likely to end fatally, so much the better from the point of 
view of magic. Killing, and violent death generally, are 
extremely exciting and extremely magical, as is well 
known.!7_ But here a practical difficulty crops up; if one 
is to go about killing, or at least endangering the lives of a 
number of people, it is well to consider who they are. 
Achilles somewhat hastily stops the duel between Diomedes 
and Aias; even the large amount of mana which either of 
them would produce in fighting to the last gasp would be 
too dearly bought at the price of so notable a champion’s 
death. Hence sometimes, as in Italy, the combatants are 
animae uiles, slaves or prisoners of war; or, as in Mexico, 
some of them are such, and care is taken that though they 

17 See, for an excellent example, the cult of the decollat: in Sicily, as 
expounded by Mr. Sidney Hartland (Folk-Lore, vol. xxi. (1922), pp. 168 
et seq.), see especially p. 178. In this case, the interest was yet further 
heightened by the fact that many of the executed criminals around 


whom the cult centres were believed to be rather heroes than villains by 
the people at large. 
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may fight, and fight desperately, they can hardly win, or 
kill their more valuable opponents. But, as death is not a 
necessity, sometimes, as at Sparta,?® the fighters are valuable 
persons—young citizens—but are unarmed, and so will pro- 
bably do no more than bruise each other for the most part. 
Or, there is no fight at all, but simply a rough game, in which 
the objective of the players’ efforts is not, or not merely, 
each other’s persons, but a ball or something of the sort. 

A ritual combat, therefore, is not a sacrifice, though it 
might be considered in some ways analogous to one; it is 
a process by which a large amount of mana, in the form of 
excitement, is produced ; how that is to be employed when 
produced depends on the particular ends towards which 
the whole ceremony is directed ; it may therefore be found 
in the worship of all sorts of deities, in the tendance of the 
dead, and in connections where apparently no deity or oe 
supernatural power is in any way involved.’® 


H. J. Ross: 
18 Pausanias, iii., 14, I0. 


19When this paper was originally read, a friendly critic, who is 
especially well acquainted with the beliefs and practices of the Pacific 
Islands, protested against the use of mana as I have employed it above. 
pointing out, quite rightly, that the word is part of the vocabulary of a 
particular system of belief and practice, and declaring that it should not 
be separated from its cultural context. There is much to be said for 
this view ; but I find that the word is used by careful writers, such as 
Marett, Lévy-Bruhl, Nilsson, and others, without reference to anything 
specifically Melanesian, just as wakanda and orenda are often used 
without reference to anything Amerindian, and totem in speaking of 
Australian or African phenomena. Without a doubt, if one were dis- 
cussing Melanesia, it would be grossly incorrect to use the word of 
“spiritual ’’ (or magical) ‘“‘power”’ only (R. H. Codrington, The 
Melanesians, p. 51), for it includes ‘“‘charms, magic songs, stones and 
apparatus, knowledge of the way to approach spiritual beings,’’ and 
is a thing to be practised, not simply believed in (ibid., pp. 56-7). But, 
when the discussion is more general, I see no harm in using it in a 
conventional sense, with a part only of its proper Melanesian denotation, 
that cited from Codrington, p. 51. Similarly, if a writer is dealing 
specifically with ancient Italy, he would be quite unjustified in using 
numen to signify superhuman power only, excluding the sense of ‘‘a 
divinity, a powerful spirit or god’’; but, if he is not, he might well 
use it as a convenient term for an early conception of deity or magico- 
religious force, and even do as some have done and talk of ‘“‘ numinism.”’ 


~~ 


THE KAKIHAN SOCIETY OF CERAM AND NEW 
GUINEA INITIATION CULTS. 


BY A. B. DEACON. 


Tue following paper is the outcome of an attempt to corre- 
late the ghost-societies of Melanesia with the initiation 
cults of the Melanesian-speaking peoples in the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea (late Kaiser Wilhelmsland). 

Rivers has pointed out with regard to the Tamate of the 
Banks Is. that ‘‘ the most definite ceremonies in it of which 
we have knowledge are those of initiation,’’ and that ‘ there 
is reason to believe that the most characteristic of the 
initiation ceremonies is but a prolonged representation of 
death as a rite preliminary to full entrance of the society.” 
Moreover, ‘the representation of death seems far too 
fundamental a feature of the ritual of the Tamate to owe 
its explanation to the desire of the immigrants to confirm 
a delusion of the aborigines’’; thus ‘‘ we have here a 
feature of the ritual which can not be explained as having 
arisen de novo through the interaction between aboriginal 
ideas and immigrant practices, but one which must have 
been based on beliefs brought with them by the immr 
grants.”’ } 

These remarks apply mutatis mutandis to cults of the 
Balum type in New Guinea, where the highly dramatic 
representation of the death and resurrection of the novices 
is the central feature of the ritual of initiation, and it seems 
evident that we are dealing in two widely separated areas 
with aspects of the same problem. The association of the 
Balum cult with Melanesian-speaking peoples, the use of 

1W.H. R. Rivers, The History of Melanesian Soctety, vol. ii. pp. 215-6. 
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masks (on Tami Is.) to represent ghosts, the drinking of 
kava on ceremonial occasions by the old men and the pro- 
hibition of its use by the uninitiated indicate at least that 
the Balum cult was brought to New Guinea by a cultural 
migration closely allied to that which was responsible for 
the introduction of the Tamate and Matambala (of Florida) 
into Melanesia, and this view I propose to adopt as a working 
hypothesis to be confirmed or disproved by further evidence. 

I may, however, point out at once that there are certain 
elements in the Melanesian secret societies which are not 
reproduced, so far as we know, in the corresponding insti- 
tutions in New Guinea. Of these elements the most 
important is a cult of the sun, and probably also of the 
moon. In the sacred houses or vunudha of the Florida 
Matambala were kept images of the sun and moon,? while 
in Guadalcanar the sun, moon, serpent, and sacred fire are 
“totems ’’ of the Kindapalei clan,® and offerings are made 
to the sun in conjunction with the moon as part of the 
religious ceremonial of the people,* showing the existence 
of a cult which Rivers supposed elsewhere to have become 
part of the secret ritual of the ghost-societies. Probably 
connected with the secret organisations is the stonework 
found in Melanesia. Rivers points out that the distribution 
of stonework is just as it should be if it were made by 
those people who introduced the ghost-societies.4 In the 
New Hebrides the stone altars and tables have a definite 
function in relation to the dead. Skulls of the dead are 
placed on stone tables in Ambrym, and in Vao stone altars 
are connected with the ancestor cult.‘ 

The association of the sun-cult and stonework with the 
secret societies in Melanesia is confirmed by the presence 
of these elements in the corresponding institutions (Areoi) 
in Polynesia.* It may be noted that in Polynesia there 


?R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 94. 
* Rivers, op. ctt., vol. i. p. 243. 
‘ Rivers, op. cit., vol. ii. p. 429. 
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was present in addition the belief that members of the 
Areoi and chiefs passed after death to a heaven in the sky, 
an afterworld open to their friends through the mediation 
of the priests, while commoners went to Po, the land of 
obscurity.5 | 

In New Caledonia, according to Glaumont, there ts a 
definite cult of the sun, in which the tombs of ancestors are 
visited and fires lighted on the tops of mountains. Rites 
are performed at sunrise and sunset. There is also a belief 
in a snake-like being inhabiting a cave, and there seem to 
be other signs of a cult of serpents, although Glaumont says 
that there are no snakes on the island.6 Dr. Gadow tells 
me that ‘‘ there are no respectable terrestrial snakes in New 
Caledonia, but only the little blind worm-shaped Typhlops 
belonging to a very old, degraded family.”’ 

I suggest as an explanation that a cult of the sun, moon, 
serpent, and sacred fire was introduced into New Caledonia, 
as into Guadalcanar and probably Florida, by immigrants 
closely related to those who introduced the ghost-societies 
associated with the sun-cult into Melanesia. The very 
considerable divergence between New Guinea cults of the 
-Balum type and secret societies such as the Matambala, 
Tamate, and Areoi appears to be incompatible with the 
view that they have a common origin. Nevertheless, the 
evidence indicates that all these secret cults were introduced 
by migrations of the ‘‘ kava-people.”” We arrive, therefore, 
at an impasse, unless it can be shown that there exists, in 
an area from which the migrations to New Guinea and 
Melanesia may be supposed to have taken place, a Me: 
lanesian secret society presenting, in close combination, 
features characteristic of the New Guinea cults on the one 


5 Moerenhout, Voyages aux tles du grand Ocean, Paris (1837), vol. i. 
PP- 432-5: 

® Revue d’Ethnographie, vol. vii. (1889), pp. 115 et seq. [This belief 
may be connected with Tangarod, and thus be Polynesian.—S. H. R] 
Notes thus initialled are by Dr. S. H. Ray. 
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hand and of Melanesian and Polynesian secret organisations 
on the other. Given such a society, it would be possible 
to derive from it by ‘‘ degeneration’ the Melanesian and 
New Guinea institutions. 

I propose in the following paper to consider what evidence 
we have for the existence of a secret society fulfilling these 
conditions. 

Initiation cults of the Balum type in the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea are associated with the use in 
their ritual of sacred flutes. According to Dr. Haddon, 
‘““we may confidently ascribe the sacred flutes to direct 
Melanesian influences, though the cultural drift which 
brought them into New Guinea was entirely different 
from either of the two main migrations into the S.E. 
peninsula.”’ ” | 

There is one area in Indonesia where the use of sacred 
flutes is associated with an initiation cult in which a “ de- 
vouring monster’’ of the Balum type plays a prominent 
role. This area is that occupied by the ‘‘ Melanesian ”’ 
inhabitants of Ceram. The initiation cult of these Me- 
lanesians centres in a secret society known as the Kakihan, 
and I propose now to give an account of the Kakihan 
Society in order to show : 

(1), that it is a ghost-society, associated with a cult of 
the sun, with an afterworld in the sky to which members 
pass after death, and probably with a stone-croton cult ; and 

(2), that it may be regarded as the prototype of the 
initiation cults of the Melanesian-speaking peoples in the 
Mandated Territory of New Guinea, and probably therefore 
of the initiation cults of the Tugere, or Marind, and of the 
Gogodara in S.W. New Guinea.’ * 


7A. C. Haddon, “ Migrations of Culture in British New Guinea,” 
Huxley Memorial Lecture, The Journal of the Royal Anthr. Inst. (1920), 
vol. xl. p. 20. 


7* [There is no sign of Melanesian language in Tugere or Gogodara.— 
S.H. R.] 
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The inhabitants of Ceram § may be divided into a coastal 
population and the people of the interior. The former 
consists chiefly of settlers bearing a Malayan culture from 
the west, and does not concern us in the present enquiry. 
The mountainous interior is inhabited by Alfuru.® * 

The Alfuru in the east appear to be the aboriginal popu- 
lation of Ceram, and are said to show a striking resemblance 
to the Sakai. In Central Ceram the Alfuru population 
begins to show traces of admixture with Melanesian elements, 
which become more and more pronounced as the west is 
reached. Finally, in the Taala river district of S.W. Ceram 
an almost pure Melanesian ® population is met with, pre- 
senting the sharpest contrast in physical and mental 
characters to the eastern inhabitants. These western 
Melanesians stand at a comparatively high cultural level, 
and have been able to withstand permeation by the coastal 
Malayan culture much more successfully than the compara- 
tively primitive Alfuru in the East. Traditionally, the 
Melanesians are an immigrant people from the south; they 
do not share the belief, universal among the Alfuru in 
West Ceram, that mankind sprang from the sacred Nunu- 
saku tree; it is they who introduced the Kakihan Society. 

The inhabitants of the western district of Ceram (ex- 
cluding of course the coastal population) fall into two great 
groups,—the Patalima in the east and the Patasiwa in the 
west. This division is evidently of old standing, as it 

8 For the following account I am indebted to Fauern, Patasiwa und 
Patalima, Leipzig (1918), caps ii. and vi.; Bastian, Indonesien, B. i., 
die Molukken, pp. 142 et seq.; Martin, Reisen in den Molukken, Leiden 
(1894), pp. 5, 75 et seg.; van Schmidt, ‘‘ Het kakihanisch verbond op 
het eiland Ceram,” Tijdschrift voor Neerlands Indie, jaarg v., Deel ii, 
Batavia (1843) ; van Doren, Fragmenten uit de retzen in den Indischen 
Archipel, Ansterdam, 1854. For a complete bibliography, see Martin, 
op. cit., P. 390. 7 

8* [The term Alfuru means ‘‘ bushmen.”—S. H. R.] 

® Tauern, op. cit., p. 29. Itis unfortunate that Tauern does not state 
explicitly in what sense the term ‘‘ Melanesian ”’ is used. 

10 Pata =half ; lima=five ; siwa =nine. 
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extended formerly to the Banda Is. and to Ambon." 
Nothing is known of its meaning or origin.42 Five and 
nine are regarded as sacred numbers, and are prominent 
in the ceremonies of the two groups. These are frequently 
related as pairs of opposites; thus, one is associated with 
the right foot, the other with the left, one with gold, the 
other with silver.1* The outriggers of the two groups 
differ in construction, and the canoes are said to be further 
distinguished by the different colour of their sails.4 Head- 
hunting is especially associated with the Patasiwa.'5 

The Patasiwa are again divided into: 

(1), Patasiwa putih =the white Patasiwa, and 

(2), Patasiwa hitam=the black Patasiwa, so called 
because they bear tattooed on their breast the sign of the 
Kakihan Society. The Patasiwa hitam are the most 
renowned head-hunters of Ceram. 

According to Tauern, both Patasiwa hitam and Patasiwa 
putih belong to the Kakihan, but Martin says that the 
Patasiwa hitam only are members,!® and this would appear 
to be corroborated by the absence of tattooing among the 
Patasiwa putih. In any case it is evident from Tauern’s 
statements on other occasions?’ that the Kakihan 1s 
essentially an institution of the Patasiwa hitam, though 
possibly some Patasiwa putih may be admitted. 

The Patasiwa hitam fall politically into three groups,— 
those of the Taala river, of the Etti river, and of the Sapa- 
lewa river. As the inhabitants of the Taala valley are 
almost pure Melanesians, it would appear that this element 


11In Ambon in the seventeenth century the divisions were called 
Oelilima and Oelisiwa (Bastian, op. cit., p. 159). 


12 Tauern, op. cit., p. 31. 18 Bastian, op. cit., p. 142. 


4% Tauern, op. cit., pp. 42-3, Abb. 6, also Tafel iii.; the Patasiwa 
canoe has a Moluccan and the Patalima a Halmaheiran attachment ; 
Martin, op. ctt., p. 76. 


16 Bastian, op. cit., p. 148; Tauern, op. cit., p. 140. 
16 Martin, op. cit., p. 66. 17 Tauern, op. cit., p. 144. 
Y 
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of the population falls entirely within the Patasiwa hitam, 
a supposition confirmed by the ascription of the Kakihan 
to the Melanesians, and by the fact that the Patasiwa 
hitam form by far the greater proportion, if not all, of the 
members of this society. 

Tauern considers it certain that the Kakihan ‘arose out 
of’ the Melanesian men’s societies,4® acquiring later a 
political significance owing to conflict with the Dutch. 
He points out in this connection that it is the purest Me- 
lanesian group, the Nuetetu, which provides a very con- 
siderable proportion of the members of the Kakihan. That 
this institution is essentially alien to the non-Melanesian 
Alfuru is borne out by the mode of construction of the 
Kakihan-house: unlike the Alfuru houses, which are built 
on piles, this house is built on the ground.” 

The religion of the Patasiwa hitam is only imperfectly 
known, as the mysteries are not revealed by the priests 
(mauwen). It is certain, however, that it differs radically 
from that of the neighbouring Alfuru groups, who believe 
in nature-spirits and in jinns. The oldest stratum of 
belief survives in the Kakihan, centring particularly in 
the ‘‘ Great Ghost” or Nitu-Elake, and in the associated 
nitu or ghosts of the dead. We shall see later that this 
‘*Great Ghost”? is the devouring monster of initiation 
corresponding to the Balum of Finschhafen and to the 
Tambus of Karesau I. in New Guinea. 

The distinction between the Patasiwa hitam and the 
remaining Alfuru is brought out very clearly in the different 
beliefs held with regard to the fate of the nitu or ghosts of 
the dead. According to Miss Moss, Ceram and Watubela 
Is. to the south provide one of the most definite examples 
in Indonesia of a sky afterworld for a special class, —warriors, 
nobles, and priests. The fact that head-hunting has 
reached its highest development among the Patasiwa 

18 Tauern, op. cit. p. 152. ' 19 Foid., p. 152. 
20 Ibid., p. 137. oe 
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hitam, a group associated with thé Kakihan priests, 
suggests that this sky afterworld may in some way be 
especially connected with the Kakihan, and the evidence 
indicates that this supposition is correct. Riedel says that 
the souls of those Patasiwa who are distinguished by the 
practice of tattooing (i.e. the Patasiwa hitam) go at death 
to the Kakihan-house, where they dwell for some time as 
nitu, ghosts of the dead, but pass finally to the afterworld 
in the sky.24_ All other souls, those of ‘‘ ordinary people,”’ 
go to the mountains at death, and not to the Kakihan- 
house or to the sky. It appears, therefore, that the priests, 
nobles, and warriors who pass to an afterworld in the sky 
are Patasiwa hitam, members of the Kakihan, while the 
. ordinary people ’’ who go to the mountains are Patalima 
(and Patasiwa putih?). In this connection it may be 
noted that in Ceram the chiefs and nobles, who form the 
highest of the three classes (great people, lesser people, 
and slaves) into which the population is divided, are known 
as Kakihai, and that kakih is the word used to describe the 
pricking of the skin in tattooing, a practice confined to 
members of the Kakihan Society.” 

Miss Moss suggests that ‘‘ the sky afterworld for warriors 
and priests, connected with the moon and stars, such as is 
found in Ceram and Watubela, may well be due to some 
immigrant race, especially as there is also a differentiation 
in rites.” 28 With this view I agree entirely. It is only 
necessary to add, in my opinion, that this immigrant 
race was the one responsible for the introduction of the 
Kakihan. 

Before passing on to a more detailed account of this 
society, I may perhaps refer briefly to the stone-cult 
associated with the men’s house or baileo in West Ceram, 


1 Riedel, de Sluik- en Kroesharige Rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, 
p.144. For Patasiwa telu waini, see p. 9o. . 

2 [bid., pp. IOI, 109. 

3 R. Moss, Life aftey Death in Oceania (1925), -p. 86. 
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as one feature of this cult appears to throw light on certain 
aspects of the Kakihan. 

The bazleo extends over the whole of West Ceram, and is 
common to Patasiwa and Patalima alike. Before each 
baileo stands (or stood formerly) a black tabular sacrificial 
stone ‘‘ Opferstein” or batu pomali (pomali= sacred or tabu), 
some three feet across, resting about thirteen inches above 
the ground on four supporting stones.** Round this sacred 
stone are planted crotons, forming a rectangular enclosure. 
According to tradition these crotons are an essential 
adjunct of the batu pomali, though they are now frequently 
omitted. On the sacrificial stone, after a successful head- 
hunting expedition, is placed a skull; otherwise it may 
not be approached. Offerings are made to ghosts of foree 
fathers (nitu), who are summoned by the sound of a Triton 
shell trumpet (tahunia), before sacred stones surrounded 
by stone circles in the forests, and apparently also before 
the batu pomal1, indicating an association with the ancestor- 
cult or cult of the dead.2® Martin says that offerings are 
still made in Sapurua (an island off the south coast of 
Ceram) on sacred stones in the forests, at spots where 
villages at one time stood, before the devastation of the 
island by Admiral de Vlamming van Oudtshoorn in 1655. 
These sacred stones, like the batu pomali of the baileo, are 
surrounded by rectangular enclosures of crotons, and there 
can, I think, be little doubt that they represent the batu 
pomali of villages destroyed in 1655. At least it is signifi- 
cant that offerings are made, especially at Nolot, where 
the native village of Iha is known to have stood prior to 
this date.”¢ 
— It is generally stated by the natives that the batu pomalt 
faces seawards among the Patasiwa (who, of course, include 
the Melanesian immigrants), and towards the interior 


24 Martin, op. cit., p. 76; Bastian, op. ctt., p. 144; Tauern, op. cit., 


p- 142. 
25 Riedel, op. cit., pp. 106-7. 26 Martin, op. cit., p. 51. 
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among the Patalima, but Martin found that in practice 
this was not so. After much fruitless enquiry he finally 
learned that the batu pomali was really orientated in the 
direction of the rising sun, a statement which he found to 
be generally true of those baileos which he had opportunity 
of observing. Martin suggests. that we may have here a 
survival of a sun-cult.27 I see no reason why we should 
not accept this hypothesis provisionally, reserving a final 
judgment until more evidence is available. 1 may point 
out in this connection that, according to van Doren,” the 
people of Ceram at certain definite times worship or offer 
prayers to the sun, moon, and stars, and that there is 
reason to believe that the Kakihan itself is associated with 
a cult of these heavenly bodies. 

If Martin is right in supposing that the sacred stones of 
the men’s houses are expressions of a cult of the sun, it 
becomes evident that, unless there are two wholly inde- 
pendent sun-cults, the stone-cult of Ceram must be due 
to immigrants closely related to those who introduced the 
worship of sun, moon, and stars and who were responsible 
for the cult of the sun, which appears to be an important 
element in the Kakihan. 

The Kakihan, as we shall see later, is essentially a 
Melanesian ‘‘ ghost society.”” This conclusion, therefore, 
corresponds exactly to the one arrived at by Rivers with 
regard to the secret societies, sun-cult, and stonework in 
Melanesia. In view of this fact it becomes of significance 
that many features of the Ceram stone-cult are reproduced 
in the corresponding cult in the New Hebrides. In South 
Malekula, Speiser saw a table for offerings showing a striking 
resemblance to a dolmen,™ and Mr. Layard tells me that 
the single dolmen of the stone-cult of South Malekula is 
surrounded by crotons, a plant which is evidently of great 
importance in the symbolism of Melanesian cults,” for 


1 Ibid., p. 77. 28 van Doren, op. cit., p. 170. 
29 F, Speiser, Suidsee, Urwald, Kannibalen, opp. p. 208. 
°F, Speiser, op. cit., pl. 60. 
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it figures considerably in the S. Malekulan Nimengis, and 
recognised varieties of it form the badges of the different 
Tamate societies.*!_ The stone altars of the New Hebrides 
have a definite function in relation to the dead. In Ambrym 
skulls of the dead are placed on stone tables; in Vao, a 
little island north-east of Malekula, Speiser saw a stone 
altar in a hut devoted to the ancestor-cult.82 The altars 
and tables are found on the ceremonial ground in front of 
the men’s house, a feature reproduced by the batu pomali 
of the baileo. In Aobastone circles round graves, probably 
those of chiefs, are enclosed by crotons,®* and pigs are 
sacrificed on stone altars,*4 while according to Bastian, in 
the religious cult of the ‘‘ Berg Alfuren”’ of Ceram, a pig is 
sacrificed every six months on an upright stone, over which 
a roofing is erected.85 There is, it must be admitted, no 
evidence of a direct connection of the stone tables and 
altars of the New Hebrides with a cult of the sun, but the 
representation of the sun and moon on stone monuments 
elsewhere in these islands renders such a connection ex: 
tremely probable. 

I shall now pass on to consider the Kakihan Society 
itself. 

The Kakihan Society 9* must be entered by all adult 
males of the Patasiwa hitam. Everything connected with 
it is guarded with the utmost secrecy, and betrayal of the 
mysteries is punished by death. Every village has its 
Kakihan-house, situated in the bush, and filled with antu 
(nitu) or souls of ancestors.3’ To this house there are two 


31 W. H. R. Rivers, op. cit., vol. i. p. 93. 

82 Cf. also F. Speiser, op. cit., p. 239. 

33 F, Speiser, op. cit., opp. p. 145; Cf. p. 100. 

84 Tbid., p. 242. 85 Bastian, op. ctt., p. 150. 


36 Cf. Ludeking, ‘“‘ Schets van de Residentie Amboina,’”’ Bijdvagen tot 
de Taal-Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie, 3e volgreeke, 
Deel iii., ’s Gravenhage (1868). 


37 Bastian, op. cit., p. 146. 
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entrances: one from the back, which may only be used by 
initiates, and another at the front, through which pass 
novices at initiation. The flooring inside the house is cut 
away round the front entrance, so that there is a drop of 
about a foot to the level of the ground. In front of the 
house stands a screen or partition, on which are painted 
various figures: the sun, the moon, stars, serpents, birds, 
“and so on,’’ says van Schmidt. According .to Martin, 
the figures are painted, not on a screen, but on a triangular 
board which is inserted beneath the gable roof at the front 
end of the house. Martin mentions designs, ‘‘ apparently 
representing flowers,’’ stars, birds, and humans, all the 
figures being white on a black background, and states that 
the figures correspond in many respects to those tattooed 
on the breasts of members of the Kakihan.” In Tauern’s 
collection of tattoo designs we find the following : 


256 
SON 


while a great number are variations on the figure: 


In the light of van Schmidt’s and Martin’s observations 
it is, | suggest, reasonable to suppose that these tattoos are 
representations of the sun, and probably also of the stars 
and moon. 

The Kakihan-house is built round nine upright posts 
(Patasiwa). Of these the middle one of the front gable end 


* van Schmidt, Joc. cit., p. 30. 39 Martin, op. cit., p. 78. 
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is especially sacred (tiang pomali). When a new Kakihan- 
house is to be erected, the priests dance nine times round 
the tree from which the sacred post is to be made, playing 
on their flutes as they dance. Among the Makahala of the 
coast it is customary to wrap the post in cloths and carry 
it to the sea to the accompaniment of the Kakihan song, 
returning it finally to the spot selected for the building of the 
new house. The meaning of this ceremony appears to be 
unknown. 7 

The Kakihan-house is the residence of the Nitu-Elake, 
the ‘‘ Great Ghost,” and of the nztu, the ghosts of the dead, 
who pass later to the sky afterworld. The Nitu-Elake is 
the chief of the nitu and the ghost of the clan- or group- 
ancestor (‘‘eersten stamvader’’). The nztu appear thus to 
be his progeny or descendants. 

The representations of sun, moon, and stars on the 
Kakihan-house are, I suggest, to be connected with the 
worship of the sun, moon, and stars in Ceram recorded by 
van Doren, and with the belief in a sky afterworld to which 
the itu pass from the Kakihan. It may be noted that the | 
cult of ancestral ghosts is indirectly associated with the 
sun, for offerings are made to the mztu on sacred stones 
which appear to be connected with a sun-cult. Moreover, 
the designs tattooed on the breasts of the members of the 
Kakihan are evidently in many cases representations of the 
sun and stars (and moon ?), corresponding with the designs 
on the Kakihan-house. This seems to indicate that not 
only the dead but also the living members of the Kakihan 
are in some special way associated with the sun. 

According to Perry,* the sun-cult and sky afterworld in 
Indonesia belong to a group of stone-using immigrants who 
founded the chiefly lines and upper classes and instituted 
hereditary priesthoods which carried on cults associated 
with beings in the sky and with ancestral ghosts. These 
stone-using immigrants, some of whose descendants claim 


40'W. J. Perry, The Megalithic Culture of Indonesia (1918), p. 181. 
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to be ‘‘ children of the sun,’’ caused warriors to be dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the community, and head- 
hunting is ascribed to them as a modification of the practice 
of human sacrifice. The Patasiwa of Ceram Perry regards 
as ‘‘ an organisation which owes its existence, directly or 
indirectly, to the stone-using immigrants.” 41 It is beyond 
the province of this paper to consider the origin of the 
religious and social system embodied in the Kakihan-cult 
of the Patasiwa hitam. I may point out, however, that this 
system presents an association of cultural elements charac- 
teristic of the ‘“* Archaic Civilization,’’ and it is possible that 
we have in the nobility and priesthood of the Kakihan the 
most definite example in Indonesia to-day of the ‘* Children 
of the Sun.’’ That this identification is not without 
significance for the particular theory of culture diffusion 
put forward by Elliot Smith and Perry will, I think, become 
clear in the course of the present enquiry. 

So far I have considered the Kakihan Society chiefly in 
its external aspects. It is a ‘‘ ghost-society,’’ with a secret 
cult of the ghosts of the dead centring in a ghost-house in 
the bush, a more open cult of these ghosts being practised in 
connection with the sacred stones. Like these sacred 
stones or altars, it presents features which must be inter- 
preted as the expression of a cult of the sun, and probably 
also of the moon, stars, and serpent. Members of the 
society pass after death to the ghost-house and then to the 
sky, an afterworld reserved especially for nobles, priests, 
and warriors. The most definite ceremonies of which we 
have knowledge in the secret cult are those of initiation, 
in which, as we shall see later, the representation of death 
and resurrection is the most prominent feature. The 
society was introduced into Ceram by Melanesian immi- 
grants. 

It presents thus in combination those elements which 
occur singly as characteristic features in different Melanesian 

41'W. J. Perry, op. cit., pp. 115, 143. 
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secret societies such as the Tamate, Matambala, and the 
Polynesian Areoi, and it is not difficult to see how a 
migration into Melanesia of a people practising a cult 
such as that of the Kakihan could give rise to institutions 
of the Tamate and Matambala type. 

The especial importance of the Kakihan Society lies, 
however, in the fact that it may also be regarded as the 
prototype of initiation cults in the Mandated Territory of 
New Guinea associated with the use of sacred flutes. To 
prove this point I propose to describe briefly: 


(I), the initiation cult of the Kakihan ; 
(II), the initiation cult of Karesau I. in the Schouten 
Group off the mouth of the Sepik River in New Guinea; and 


(III), the Balum cult of the Finschhafen area of New 
Guinea. 


(I) Initiation into the Kakihan Society takes place 
annually, or sometimes biennially. Tauern gives the age of 
candidates on entry as eighteen years, Martin as seven to 
eight 42: probably there is a very considerable range, as in 
many cases of ‘‘ puberty ”’ initiation. Before initiation the 
candidates bathe daily, and are anointed with kurkema. 
On the day selected for the ceremony, they assemble in 
the baileo of the village or in the bdaileo anakota of the 
high priest, and thence are conducted blindfold to the 
Kakihan-house, each boy being led by the hand by two 
men, who act as his sponsors or guardians and look after 
him during the period of initiation. When all are assembled 
before the house, the ‘‘ high priest ’’ calls aloud upon the 
nitu. Immediately a hideous uproar is heard to proceed 
from inside. This is made by men with bamboo pipes, but 
is believed by the women to be made by the mztu. Accord- 
ing to Frobenius, the boys are then pushed through an 
opening in the house made in the shape of a gaping croco- 
dile’s throat or a cassowary’s beak, and it is said that they 


42 Tauern, op. cit., p. 148; Martin, op. cit., p. 154. 
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have been swallowed by the Nitu-Elake.4* Shortly after, 
blood-stained spears are shown to the women, and they are 
told that the Nitu-Elake has killed the neophytes. Bastian 
says that spears sprinkled with the blood of sacrificial pigs 
are placed along the path from the secret Kakihan-house 
to the village “*; men are sent thither to tell the women 
that the Nitu-Elake has killed their children, whereupon 
the mothers and sisters of the novices begin to weep and 
wail.4 

While in the Kakihan-house the candidates are called 
the Asuniaja (small dogs) of the Nitu-Elake. They must 
remain all the time in a crouching position out of respect 
for the ancestral souls.46 The priests then speak to them 
through a bamboo pipe *’ to represent the voice of the 
Nitu-Elake, warning them to show unconditional obedience 
to the initiated members and impressing upon them the 
need for maintaining the secrecy of the cult. The candi- 
dates remain nine days in the Kakihan-house, occupying 
their time by playing on the flutes “ which are kept there. 
Every day they are bathed and their head and body anointed 
with oil and kurkema. 

On the fourth day men go to the village and tell the 
women that in response to the petitions of the high priest 
the Nitu-Elake has restored the initiates to life. The 
women then cease weeping, and prepare food for the reborn 
novices. Before leaving the Kakihan-house each boy 
receives from the priest a staff adorned at the ends with 
cassowary feathers. These staves are supposed to have 
been given them by the Nitu-Elake at the time when he 
restored them to life, and they serve as a token that they 
have been in the spirit-land. After the ceremonies are 


48, Frobenius, The Childhood of Man, p. 217. 

44 Bastian, op. cit., p. 146. 45 Tauern, op. cit., p. 149. 
46 Bastian, op. cit., p. 146 

47 Figured in van Schmidt, loc. cit., p. 29. 

4 See also Tauern, p. 151, Xiil. 
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over, the staves are placed in the bazleo ; to touch them or 
to remove them from there is taboo. 

On their return to the village the youths remain dumb 
all day, and in every way show themselves unused to their 
former life. This is done to symbolise their rebirth from 
the Great Ghost. 

Before passing to an examination of the New Guinea 
initiation cult, I will recapitulate briefly the leading features 
of the Kakihan. These are :— 

(1), The deception of the women and their exclusion from 
the cult. (It is to be noted, however, that the essential 
beliefs which underlie the ritual are held, not by initiates, 
but by the uninitiated women and children.) 

(2), The ‘‘ Great Ghost”? or Nitu-Elake, residing in a 
special house in the bush, who at initiation kills or devours 
the novices, restoring them later as reborn initiates, his 
‘small dogs.’”’ The Nitu-Elake is regarded as the ghost 
of the original ancestor (‘‘ eersten stamvader ’’) of the groups 
practising the cult. The sex of this ghost may depend, 
therefore, on the line through which descent is traced. The 
Nitu-Elake is apparently regarded in some cases as 4 
cassowary or a crocodile. 

(3), The nzlu. According to van Schmidt, these are 
ghosts of the earliest ancestors, who did not die, but 
vanished from the earth. It must be evident, however, 
that many of the mtu in the Kakihan-house are simply 
ghosts of the dead, awaiting their departure for the sky 
afterworld. 

(4), The connection of the society with the sun, moon, 
stars, and serpent, and with the sky afterworld for priests, 
nobles, and warriors. 

(5), The use of a bamboo pipe to represent the voice of 
the ‘‘ Great Ghost,” and the playing of sacred flutes by the 
candidates in the Kakihan-house. | 

(6), The closing of the novices’ eyes to represent their 
death: the bathing, anointing with oil, etc. 
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(7), The use of sacred staves adorned with cassowary 
feathers. * . 

(1) The Karesau I. initiation. The most complete 
account we have of an initiation ceremony in the Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea is that given by P. W. Schmidt ® 
of Karesau, a small island of a few hundred inhabitants in 
the Schouten Group off the north coast of New Guinea. 
The Karesau islanders speak a Melanesian language, and 
follow patrilineal totemic descent and inheritance.™ Initia- 
tion takes place at intervals of several years, and is accom- 
panied by circumcision. The candidates bathe at sunset 
on the eve of the day fixed for initiation, and are comforted 
by the assurance that they will only remain a short time 
in the belly of the Ghost. After bathing they enter two 
huts erected temporarily on the beach. A sponsor or 
guardian, who is generally a relative, is appointed for each 
candidate, and must remain by his side throughout the 
ceremonies. Inside the huts, the younger boys soon fall 
asleep, but the older converse among themselves. The 
men now approach from outside and, standing between the 
two huts, blow a deep muffled note on two great bamboo 
pipes. This is accompanied by the following song :— 


‘‘Q Cassowary-Ghost, Makarpon, Tambus, 
Where are the boys you come for? 
The boys belong alone to Tambus : 
It is for them’that you come through the shining sea, 
You come along the Forest-path, the Water-path ! ”’ 


A man steps forward and speaks to the ghost Makarpon, 
answering the flutes,—‘‘ We have not so many children 


48* A suggestion concerning the significance of the Kakihan cult from 
a comparative point of view is given in Who was Hiram Abiff? by J. S. 
M. Ward (1925, pp. 196 e¢ seq.). 


49 Anthropos (1907), Bd. ii. pp. 1029 eé¢ seq. 


50 There is some evidence of a former state of mother-right; see 
Anthropos (1907), p. 1056, note. 
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this year.... You cannot have any now—perhaps another 
time.’’ The flutes are played more loudly and rapidly in 
reply ; this is supposed to mean, ‘‘ No, no, I must have 
them.” The dialogue continues until finally the men 
approach the two houses and shake and beat on then, 
causing the novices to start up interror. A boat is launched 
with much noise, and men beat the surface of the water 
with coconut leaves. This is believed by the women, who 
remain behind in their houses, to be the lashing of the 
Ghost’s tail. 

At about half past six next morning the guardians come 
for the novices and conduct them to the ghost-house 
situated outside the village. Great care is taken that they 
should not be seen by the women. The youths are then 
told to look towards the ghost-house, from which appear 
in turn two pairs of masked figures who represent ghosts 
and perform dances. The ‘long ones” are male, the 
‘‘short ones’? female. The second pair represent birds, 
the first Schmidt thinks may be fishes. 

After this ceremony the boys go down to the beach, 
where they are circumcised. The whole procession then 
returns to the ghost-house, and the candidates are led by 
their guardians to a bench along the side of the house; 
here they are told to lie down and close their eyes,5! which 
they may not open until they hear the sound of ‘‘ the Dog ” 
at noon. The noise of the bamboo flutes now recommences. 
These are the flutes of the Cassowary-Ghost Tambus.™ 
When the women hear them they say,—‘t Now the boys 
are in the Ghost’s belly.” Men run to the village and tell 
them that the children ‘‘ twisted and turned ’”’ inside the 
Ghost, whereupon the women begin their lamentations. 
The novices remain lying with their eyes closed until they 
hear the sound of ‘‘ the Dog,’ a flute which is blown at 
noon. They may then open their eyes, and food is brought 


51 Cf. the Kakihan. 
53 Fach species of ghost has a flute of a particular quality of tone. 
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them by their guardians. Previously, the great flutes have 
been sounded to announce to the women that the initiated 
youths are coming out of the Ghost’s belly. 

When the ritual of deglutition is completed, the boys 
enter the ghost-house and are told by the men to play on 
the sacred flutes.*? After this they are free to wander in 
the woods or by the sea, but must take great care not to be 
seen by the women, whom they warn of their presence by 
playing on blades of grass. When the women hear the 
novices playing they say,—** Those are the children of the 
Cassowary-Ghost.”’ 

The following days are occupied by various ‘‘ schoolings,”’ 
and an expedition is made to the mainland to obtain 
material for making body-belts for the initiated youths. 
The men also make an expedition to the mainland to bring 
back the sacred liana, which appears to play an important 
role in this part of the ritual. The boys anoint their hair 
with coconut oil mixed with red paint. 

On the last night of the initiation all the men and initiated 
youths form up in a long column stretching from the ghost- 
house towards the village, with a man of the Kinau group * 
at the head. All scan the sky expectantly, awaiting the 
appearance of the morning star. A man is sent to the 
beach to watch the horizon. As soon as the planet appears, 
the procession starts for the village. Women run up, 
seeking their children and brothers. The procession then 
returns to the ghost-house, and with the appearance of a 
woman clothed like a man, and of a stranger with a burning 
brand which he thrusts at the novices, the ceremonies are 
concluded. 

A comparison of the ritual of initiation on Karesau with 
that of the Kakihan in Ceram points unmistakably to the 
conclusion that we are dealing in these two widely separated 
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& According to Schmidt the Kinau group stands. to the other two 
groups, the Winau and Kapin, somewhat in the relation of a priesthood. 
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areas with expressions of one and the same religious cult. 
A resemblance can hardly be denied between the children 
of the Cassowary-Ghost called to resurrection from his 
belly by the sound of the dog-flute, and the Nitu-Elake, 
who may apparently be represented as a cassowary, dis- 
gorging his ‘‘ small dogs.” The almost identical repre- 
sentation of the death and resurrection of the novices, the 
use in both areas of a sacred pipe or flute which may not 
be seen by the women or children and which represents the 
voice of the ‘‘ Great Ghost ’’ who resides in a special ghost- 
house, the playing of sacred flutes by initiated youths, the 
deception of the women,—such a concatenation of elements 
cannot have come about independently in New Guinea and 
Ceram, and it is in my opinion difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that the initiation cult of Karesau I. represents the 
development in a new area of a detached aspect of a complex 
Melanesian institution such as the Kakihan, for the Kakihan 
contains all the elements necessary for the derivation of 
such a cult, and we have only to account for the disappear- 
ance of certain features forming a part of the original 
institution to effect such a derivation. 

It is, however, not my intention in the present paper to 
examine the mechanism of this derivation: I am concerned 
only with establishing its possibility. To do so it 1s desir- 
able to bring forward as many instances as possible of 
initiation cults of the ‘‘ devouring Ghost’”’ type in New 
Guinea, and I shall therefore pass on without further dis- 
cussion to consider the Balum-cult of the Bukaua, Jabim, 
and Tami islanders in the Finschhafen area. 

(III) The Balum-cult.*> Among the Bukaua initiation is 
represented as a deglutition of the novices by the ‘‘ Balum,”’ 
who restores them later when appeased by offerings of pigs. 
The Balum is personified as the ancestor of a village clan, 
and bears the name of this clan. The souls of those long 


55 See Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu Guinea, Bd. iii. pp. 34 et seqg., 296 et seq., 
402 et seéq., 493- : 
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dead are known as balum, a word used also for the bull- 
roarers, which are believed by the women to be the voice 
of the Balum. Lehner quotes an old man who summed up 
the réle of the balum as follows :—‘‘ The ghosts of those 
who died a long time ago, and who when they return 
demand pigs, are the balum.”’ 

Initiation is accompanied by circumcision, and takes 
place in any one place only at long intervals (10-18 years) ; 
as, however, it is held in rotation by the different groups, 
the interval between successive initiations, considering the 
area as a whole, must be much shorter. 

When a time has been fixed for the ceremonies, all the 
men follow an old man (balum mukz), the guardian of the 
Balum mysteries, into the forest, where they fell trees for 
the erection of the Balum-hut (Balumslum). Among the 
Jabim this hut is built some distance from the village, at a 
spot selected previously for this purpose; the Bukaua, 
however, erect it in the village itself, which is vacated for 
the period of the ceremonies by the women. The Jabim 
Balumslum takes the form of a monster, whose mouth is 
represented by the entrance through which the novices pass 
at initiation; the deglutition is thus symbolised very 
effectively by simply thrusting or carrying the boys into 
the hut through the opening. Among the Bukaua initia- 
tion is enacted as foltows :—On the eve of the day fixed 
for entering the Balum-hut the mothers of the novices weep 
and embrace their children for the last time. The following 
morning come the fathers and woganai (namesakes) of the 
candidates and escort them to the open ground in front of 
the hut. As they leave the mothers cry out,—'‘O my 
darling child, the Balum is going to eat you.” Before 
entering the house, the youths are bathed and their eyes 
bandaged.®* They are then led in and placed under the 
supervision of two young men (dauasenom) who must fast 
with their charges. Visitors arrive from all the neigh- 
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touring villages, and the men go out into the woods to 
<unmon the Balum with shell-trumpets.5” On the day 
fixed for circumcision the boys bathe in the early morning 
and return immediately to the Balum-hut. On all sides 
'~ heard the whirring of the bullroarers, the voice of the 
bulum. In the afternoon circumcision is performed. The 
resulting wound is supposed to have been made by the 
Balum as he disgorged his victims, and if a youth dies of 
the operation the women are told that the Balum swallowed 
but did not restore him. After circumcision the boys 
return to the Balum-hut, and shell-trumpets are blown and 
bullroarers swung to announce to the women that the 
Balum has disgorged the candidates. During their sojourn 
in the hut, the latter make mats of pandanus leaves and 
play on flutes of their own manufacture.® There are three 
types of these flutes, distinguished by their different pitch 
and representing three ghosts,—an old woman and a female 
ghost and her child. At the conclusion of the period of 
seclusion (which lasts from five to eight months) the 
novices are led by their guardians to the forest, where they 
receive final instruction and are warned not to betray the 
secret of the Balum. They are then decorated, red chalk 
is rubbed into their hair, their eyes are closed with paint, 
and their bodies anointed. The whole procession returns 
to the village to the accompaniment of drums and shell- 
trumpets, and the mothers come out to greet their children, 
who are now told to open their eyes. Among the Jabim 
they come to themselves as if awakened from a stupor, 
and appear not to understand the words of command given 
them by an elder. This may be a symbolic representation 
of rebirth analogous to that practised in the Kakihan. 

Initiation on Tami Is. is essentially the same as among 
the Jabim and Bukaua. The devouring ghost is known 

57 Compare the summoning of the nitu with shell-trumpets in Ceram. 
Riedel, op. cit., pp. 107, 130, 131. 
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as Kani, a word used also for the departed ghosts of the 
dead and for the masked ghosts or tago. The chief func- 


‘tionary of the Kani is the headman of the village group, 


who, according to Bamler, is a priest rather than a ruler. 
It is noteworthy that the decorations used in connection 
with the devouring ghost consist principally of cassowary 
feathers, and that before leaving the initiation hut the 
young ‘“‘ heirs of the Kani’’ receive small lancet-shaped 
wooden staves decorated with these feathers. The staves 
are pushed through their arm-bands, and may perhaps 
correspond to the sacred staves decorated with cassowary 
feathers which initiated boys receive from the Nitu-Elake 
on leaving the Kakihan-house. 

Bamler adduces evidence to show that considerable 
degeneration has taken place in the Tami Is. cult. The 
interval between successive initiations was formerly shorter. 
Traditionally, spears were at one time used in the death- 
ritual, there was shedding of blood, and novices were some- 
times left dead on the Kani-ground as victims of the 
devouring monster. More care was bestowed on the 
building and decoration of the Kani-house: the ridge- 
piece was carved to represent a crocodile holding a pig in 
its open jaws, and masks were attached to the roofing. The 
presence of masks in the initiation-house suggests that it 
was regarded as the dwelling-place of the ghosts. It is inter- 
esting to note therefore that not only the use of spears in 
the death-ritual but also the association of the abode of 
the ‘‘ Great Ghost ’’ with the ghosts of the dead are features 
reproduced in the Kakihan of Ceram. 

Bamler says that the Kani-cult spread from New Guinea 
to Rook I., the Siassi Is., and Maligep, west of New Britain, 
pointing out that this migration was accompanied by loss 
of secrecy in the ritual. An account of the cult on Rook I. 
is given by Reina. According to Vogel ® the Siassi 
islanders attend the circumcision festivals at Méwehafen 


°° Vogel, Eine Forschungsreise im Bismarck-Archipel (1911), p. 151. 
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on the south coast of New Britain, where a ghost, Mewo, 
resides in a large house, num, situated in the village but 
set apart from the other houses. The bullroarer and 
sacred (water) flute are used in this area to represent the 
voice of a ghost. It seems not improbable, therefore, that 
cults of the Balum type extend a considerable distance into 
New Britain. 

It is not possible within the limits of the present paper to 
deal with the diffusion of ‘‘ devouring god’’ cults in the 
interior of New Guinea. Dr. Haddon has shown that the 
initiation ritual of the Tugere and Gogodara in E. Nether- 
lands and S.W. British New Guinea respectively is very 
probably derived from that of a ‘‘Balum” cult, and 
suggests that the Tugere migrated from an area in which 
such a cult was practised. It may be noted that circum- 
cision is absent among the Tugere, and that initiation takes 
place annually at the beginning of the south-east monsoon, 
when a mythical monster devours the novices and later 
brings them back to life. Information from the Sepik area 
is very scanty. Reche says that initiation seems to be 
represented to the uninitiated, women and children, as a 
swallowing of the novices by a ghost who later restores 
them as reborn men. Behrmann says that sacred flutes, 
which may not be seen by the women, are kept in the “ cere- 
monial house ’’’ in which the Tamboran resides. The Tam- 


60 Reina, Zeitschrift fur allgemeine Erdkunde, N.F., iv. (1858), pp. 356 
et seq.; Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in der Stdsee, pp. 638 et seq. 

$1 It may be noted that on Tumleo Island, off Berlinhafen in New 
Guinea, puberty initiation appears to accompany the annual restoration, 
before the beginning of the S.E. monsoon, of the Parak or ghost-house, 
where the sacred flutes are kept, and in which the ghosts (Tapum) 
reside with their virgin-mother, Mokrakun. (Erdweg, Mutthetlungen 
dey anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, vol. xxxii.) It is possible 
that the annual activity of the ghosts, which in the Kakihan, among 
the Tugere, and probably on Tumleo is connected with initiation, is to 
be correlated with the annual character of secret ghost cults in Me- 
lanesia (such as the Dukduk and Tamate), which Rivers interpreted as 
an expression of a cult of the sun. 
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boran is represented in colossal proportions on the gable-end 
of the house, which in the mind of the natives resembles 
a face; through the sacred flutes he ‘‘ speaks to the 
village.”? 8 

These isolated facts indicate at least that cults of the 
devouring god type must be of great importance in any 
analysis of New Guinea culture. The accounts given by 
Schmidt of the Karesau I. initiation, and by Lehner and 
Bamler of that at Finschhafen suffice, I think, to show that 
initiation cults associated with the use of sacred flutes in 
Mandated New Guinea form a connected series of which the 
Kakihan Society of Ceram may be regarded as the proto- 
type. If we accept this conclusion, it is evident that a more 
intensive study of the prototype should provide us with a 
powerful instrument for separating ‘‘ aboriginal ’’ elements 
in New Guinea culture from those elements which have 
been introduced by immigrants. I may, perhaps, hope 
that this paper will direct attention to the need for'such a 
study. 

In the meantime we are, I think, justified in assuming that 
the Kakihan represents an approximation to the common 
ancestor of the New Guinea and Melanesian initiation cults. 
It exists in an area from which the migrations to these 
regions may be supposed to have taken place, and presents 
in close combination features characteristic of the New 
Guinea cults on the one hand and of the Melanesian and 
Polynesian secret organisations on the other. It is, in 
fact, just the institution we required in order to make our 
way out of the logical impasse to which I referred at the 
beginning of this paper. 

Now that we have discovered a means of escape from 
this impasse, it becomes of interest to attack our problem 
from another aspect, and to consider whether there exist 
in Melanesia secret cults of a type intermediate between 
“devouring god’”’ cults and societies such as the Matam- 

62 Behrmann, Im Stromgebiet des Septh, p. 221. 
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bala of Florida and the Tamate of the Banks Is. Such an 
enquiry lies strictly beyond the province of the present 
paper: I may point out, however, that there is one insti- 
tution which may serve as a link between the two areas. 
This institution is the Dukduk of the Gazelle peninsula, 
New Britain. 

At initiation into the Dukduk the novices receive from 
the Tubuan a blow from a cane which is supposed to kill 
them.*8 The Tubuan is a female cassowary, who is almost 
certainly regarded as a ghost and who is supposed to breed 
and give birth to the novices towards the end of the N.W. 
monsoon. The Tubuan never dies, but remains to give 
birth annually to the Dukduk. The Tubuan masks are 
kept in a secret place in the bush, and may be owned and 
inherited. Ownership of such a mask confers a rank 
which is the nearest approach to that of a chief; the 
owner of a Tubuan mask can protect his own trees and 
gardens and also those of other people by means of a 
taboo sign.* 

68 Romilly, The Western Pacific and New Guinea, p. 31; Parkinson, 
op. cit., p. 583; Sir J. G. Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, vol. ii. p. 247; 
Powell, Wanderings in a Wild Country, p. 64. 

64 The protection of trees by a taboo associated with ghosts of a secret 
cult occurs elsewhere in New Britain and New Guinea. The tago of 
Tami Is. (q.v., p. 356) are the source of efficacy for such a taboo. Anyone 
infringing it incurs the wrath of the “‘ ghosts,’’ who demolish his house. 
(Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu Guinea, Bd. iii. p. 510.) On the Gracious Is., 
masks, evidently representing ghosts, are used in the circumcision 
festivals, and for putting a taboo on coconuts (Parkinson, Dreissig 
Jahre, p. 639). The ghost-houses on Tumleo are associated with a 
taboo on trees. Two leaves extracted from the roofing are the token 
.of the taboo. No woman, says Erdweg, seeing this token, would dare 
to take anything from the tree, fearing the vengeance of the Parak 
(ghost-house). (Erdweg, Mittheilungen dey anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, vol. xxxil.) Among the Namau, young men wearing 
Kovave-shaped masks and armed with bows and arrows enforce the 
annual taboo on coconuts. They have the power of life and death, and 
shoot anyone who dares to infringe the taboo. (J. H. Holmes, In 
Primitive New Guinea, p. 236.) See also Rivers, The History of Melan- 
estan Society, vol, iL, p. 513. 
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Rivers has shown that many features of the Tamate 
societies are reproduced in the Dukduk. The rdéle of the 
Tubuan suggests that this cult also contains as an essential 
element a ghost who is a development or ‘“ degeneration ”’ 
of the ‘‘ Great Ghost ” responsible elsewhere for the death 
and resurrection of the novices at initiation. The Tubuan, 
like the Tambus of Karesau and possibly the Nitu-Elake 
of the Kakihan, is a cassowary.*® The home of the Dukduk, 
who are also regarded as cassowaries, is beneath the sea, a 
striking resemblance to the cassowary-ghost of Karesau, 
who comes to the island ‘‘ through the shining sea.”’ As on 
Karesau, long masks are used in the Dukduk to represent 
male ghosts, and short ones to represent female. The 
Dukduk are born of the Tubuan, while on Karesau the 
initiated youths who may not be seen by the women are 
the ‘‘ children’ of the Cassowary-Ghost Tambus. I have 
pointed out that the sex of the ‘‘ Great Ghost ’’ may depend 
on the line through which descent is traced. In Gazelle 
peninsula descent is matrilineal,** and the Tubuan is female. 
It may be noted in this connection that, in the secret ghost 
cult of the matrilineal Sulka, which according to Parkinson® 
presents an unmistakable resemblance to the Dukduk, we 
also find a female ‘‘ Great Ghost.’’ Boys and youths are 
initiated into a secret society the members of which in the 
ceremonies wear masks which are believed by the un- 
initiated to be real ghosts (0 inkuol), who devour women 
and children when opportunity offers. The masks are kept 
in a place in the woods away from frequented tracks, and 
are all born of one mother, the ghost Parol, who resides in 
the place of assembly of the secret society. 

85 Romilly, op. cit., p. 29. Cassowaries occur in Ceram, New Guinea, 
and New Britain, but not in New Ireland or the Duke of York Is. It 
is remarkable, therefore, that on the Duke of York Is. the Tubuan or 
Dukduk should be regarded, in the traditional account of the origin 
of the society, as a cassowary. (Powell, op. cit., p. 64.) 

66 Rivers, op. cit., vol. li. p. 504. 

6? Parkinson, op. cit., pp. 635 et seq. 
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There is no evidence in the Tamate or Metambala of a 
ghost resembling in nature and function the Tubuan of the 
Dukduk, and in his analysis of the latter society Rivers 
left the origin of this feature of the cult unexplained.® 
If we do not wish to do likewise, the only alternative, | 
suggest, is to correlate the Tubuan with the ‘‘ Great Ghost ”’ 
of initiation cults such as those of Karesau and Ceram. 
In the light of such a correlation it becomes significant that 
in the Dukduk there are, according to Rivers, clear indica- 
tions of a cult of the sun, and that ‘‘ the most striking and 
important feature of this society is that it forms a clear 
intermediate link between the Tamate liwoa of southern 
Melanesia and the Areoi societies of eastern Polynesia.” 
The association in both Ceram and the Gazelle peninsula 
of a sun-cult with ghosts, the progeny or descendants of a 
ghost who at initiation puts the novices to death and later 
brings them forth as reborn, points strongly to a com- 
munity of origin of the two cults, and renders improbable 
the theory that such association may be due to chance 
superimposition of unrelated cultures. 

It is in order to emphasise the organic nature of the 
connection between the ghosts and a cult of the sun that 
I have referred to the Dukduk. A consideration of this 
society, the only Melanesian ghost-society of which we 
have an adequate account of the ritual and underlying 
beliefs, helps indirectly to confirm the analysis of the 
Kakihan. It seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
the Kakihan is one expression of a system of beliefs em- 
bodied elsewhere in institutions such as the Tamate and 
Dukduk of Melanesia and the Polynesian Areoi. The close 


68 Rivers considered it possible that ‘‘the cult of the sun, which is 
represented by the annual birth, life and death of the Dukduk, is an 
accretion to an older institution of which the Tubuan is the representative "’ 
(Rivers, op. cit., vol. ii. p. 525). Very few facts, however, could be 
adduced in support of this chronological order, and it seems best to 
consider the Tubuan and Dukduk as interdependent elements which 
were both present in the original institution. 
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association in the Kakihan of elements reproduced singly 
in the secret organisations of New Guinea and the Pacific, 
and its presence among “‘ Melanesians’ in the Indonesian 
area, suggest, moreover, that this society stands to these 
organisations in the relation of a forebear rather than of 
a parallel descendant. In view of this fact it becomes of 
importance to explain why certain ingredients of the 
original institution are not reproduced in the derived cults. 
The absence of a stone-cult in the Dukduk and of both 
stone and sun cult in the New Guinea areas must be ac- 
counted for by some mechanism of successive migrations, 
or, if necessary, of ‘‘ degeneration.”’ 

I shall only draw attention to one fact which may be of 
significance in the solution of this problem. The sun and 
stone cult of Ceram appears to be associated more especially 
with the head-hunters (Patasiwa and Patasiwa hitam). 
This suggests that it may have been brought in its present 
form by a late migration of the ‘‘ Betel-people,”’ while the 
ghost-society was introduced by an earlier cultural wave 
corresponding to Rivers’ Kava-people. Such a_ theory 
would be in accord with the association of the Balum-cults 
of New Guinea with the use of Kava and with the absence 
in them of asun-cult. Until, however, a far more thorough 
analysis of Melanesian culture in Ceram and elsewhere has 
been made, it is unprofitable to speculate in this matter, 
and we must end the present enquiry on the threshold of 
a new and unsolved problem, leaving to the future historian 
of Indonesian society the task of unravelling the complex 
cultures of the archipelago from which the bearers of the 
Melanesian ghost-societies must have set out for the 
islands and island-continents of the East. 

A. B. DEacon. 


COLLECTANEA. 


PANJAB FOLKTALEsS, VI. 
(Continued from page 263.) 
x. (King Solomon and the Underground Kingdom.\ 


OnE night when King Solomon, who was also a prophet, was 
sitting with his wife, she informed him that underneath the 
ground there was a kingdom that had no equal on earth and 
was more extensive than theirown. When King Solomon heard 
this he was most anxious to possess that country, and for this 
purpose summoned all living creatures,—including demons, 
fairies, and birds and animals of all kinds,—and inquired if any 
one of them was able to carry him down to this underground 
kingdom. All expressed their inability to do so, but, after a 
few days, a large dragon appeared and said that he could carry 
the King down to this country if he would follow his instructions. 
These were that the King should have seven boxes made, each 
one a size larger than the last, and he and his servants were to 
get into the smallest one, which should then be enclosed in the 
other six. The dragon would swallow the whole, and carry 
them down to the kingdom under the ground. He explained 
that the boxes were necessary to preserve the King and his 
followers from being burnt by the internal fire which was always 
smouldering inside his body. The King agreed to have every- 
thing prepared as the dragon wished, and, when all was ready, 
Solomon and his servants shut themselves into the smallest box, 
which was then enclosed in the other six. The dragon swallowed 
the boxes, and started on his journey. 


After going some distance, the dragon reached a den, which 
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he entered, and after a long time he at last reached the desired 
world. The dragon encircled the capital with his tail, taking 
the end of it in his mouth to complete the circle. When the 
next morning came,—for it was night when they arrived,—the 
people of the city found the entrances stopped by the sudden 
erection of what they took to be a huge wall. This was com- 
municated to the King (of the country), who sent some of his 
counsellors to enquire and report whether this sudden appearance 
was an animal, and whether, if so, it had any head or tail. 
When they drew near to the head of the dragon, the latter 
vomited the box, and King Solomon and his party came out. 
The counsellors asked them who they were, whence they had 
come, and why? Solomon replied that, if they would send 
their King to him, he would answer all these questions. They 
sent for the King, and he came out to Solomon, who told him 
who he was, and said that he had heard of the kingdom, that it 
was large and had no equal on earth, and he was therefore 
anxious to take possession of it. The King of the underground 
country said that his kingdom was very limited, and covered a 
very small tract of land, whereas Solomon’s possessions extended 
from the East to the West, and he requested Solomon to leave 
him his little kingdom and go back to his own. Solomon said 
that he had heard that this country was matchless, and he would 
not go back until he had conquered it. 
_ The King (of the country) then said that he would give 
Solomon a thing which if he could control he would be able to 
rule the underground kingdom he was so anxious to conquer, 
Solomon agreed to this and received an article on the palm of 
his hand, but, whenever he tried to shut his hand and keep it 
within his fist, it escaped. Try as he would, it slipped out 
again and again. At last the King took it from Solomon, and 
pouring some earth on it succeeded in keeping control over the 
uneasy spirit. He then said that it was the soul of a human 
being, which could not rest contented until it was buried under- 
ground, meaning thereby that the passions of a human being 
could not be satisfied on earth and contentment was the only 
thing worth desiring. 

This made such an impression on Solomon’s mind that 
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he returned to his own kingdom without uttering a single 
word.! 


x1. (How a Man's Speech bewrayeth him.) 


ONCE upon a time a certain King, accompanied by his Grand 
Wazir and an attendant, lost his way in the jungle. The atten- 
dant, who was on in front, came across a blind man begging for 
alms, and addressed him in the following words, ‘‘ O blind man, 
which is the way leading to the right path? ’”’ ‘ O pag (atten- 
dant),’’ rejoined he, ‘‘ yonder goes the right path.”” Next came 
the King, who, calling him ‘‘ Saint,” put the same question. 
The blind man replied, ‘‘O King, go thou a little further, and 
thou wilt find the road.’’ Last of all came the Grand Wazir, 
who addressed him by the title of ‘‘ Faqir,” and repeated the 
question. He replied, ‘‘O Wazir, go straight forward, and you 
will find the road.” 

When they reached the palace, they each expressed great sur- 
prise that the blind man had addressed each man by his proper 
title, wondering at the same time how he had found out who they 
were. The King ordered the blind beggar to be brought before 
him, and enquired how it was that he who could not see had yet 
been able to tell the rank of the person who had addressed him. 
The blind man replied, ‘‘ O King, a man is known by his speech.” 
The King was much pleased with this answer, and engaged him 
in his service on half a ser (2 lbs.) of dtd (flour) a day, 
ordering him to accompany him wherever he went. 

After some time the King married the daughter of a rich 
merchant, who had not her equal for beauty in the whole 
country. The King introduced the sage blind man to her, and 
after a long conversation he asked his permission to retire. 
The blind man then went to the King and told him that his 
new Queen was a wise woman, but that he was sorry to say 
that she was the daughter of a harlot. The King was much 
enraged when he heard this, and after considering the matter 
ordered his Wazir to make enquiry and find out if there was any 


1 Cf. The well-known story of the visit of Alexander the Great to the 
gate of Paradise, and the human eye which could not be counterbalanced 
until covered with earth. 
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truth in what the blind man had said. After making the enquiry 
the Wazir told the King that it was quite true that his Queen’s 
mother had been a harlot. The King was still more impressed 
with the wisdom of his blind attendant, and gave an order that 
his allowance of did should be raised to three-quarters of a sér. 
As soon as the blind man heard this, he said that the King was 
the son of a banya (trader). 

When it was reported to the King what the blind man had 
dared to say of him, he went to his mother with a drawn sword 
in his hand, and asked her who his father was, adding that, if 
she refused to tell him, he would kill her on the spot. Upon 
hearing this threat, she admitted that his father was a bdanya. 
The King was terribly grieved, and returned to the blind man 
and enquired how he had known that he was a bdnya’s son. 
He replied, ‘‘O King, I knew that you were a bdnya’s son by 
your frugality.” 


xu. (A Cure for Sore Eyes.) 


THERE was once a certain King who was afflicted with sore 
eyes. He consulted all the doctors in his kingdom and put 
himself under their treatment, but in vain, as his eyes did not 
get any better. At last the King dismissed all the physicians, 
and summoned some faqirs and requested them to pray for 
him. One of the fagirs dreamt that there was a serpent living 
in the bank of a certain river, which would cure if it could be 
caught and killed and its blood dropped into the King’s eyes. 

The young prince set out, accompanied by his father’s coun- 
sellors, in search of the serpent. When they reached the bank 
of the river indicated in the faqir’s dream, they found the 
serpent so beautiful that all the prince’s retinue stopped and 
gazed at it. The prince was particularly charmed with the 
beautiful creature, and said that it would be a great pity to 
kill such a lovely thing. He therefore set it free again, and let 
it go into the river. He then returned to his father empty- 
handed. The King was much enraged when he heard what his 
son had done, and ordered him to be turned out of the country 
forthwith. 

The young prince left his father’s kingdom, and spent many 
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days and nights wandering in the jungle. At last he came to 
a lonely place where he found a man. The man on seeing him 
said that he was the beautiful serpent whose life the young 
prince had spared, and that he had turned himself into a man 
again in order to help the prince out of his miserable condition. 
He thereupon gave the prince a plant which would supply him 
with everything he could want. He also gave him some spittle, 
which he said would cure his father’s eyes. After thanking the 
man the young prince returned to his home with the two articles, 
and the spittle on being applied to his father’s eyes cured them 
instantly. 
(The late) Lucas KING. 


(To be continued.) 


BonpeE! Fo.xtTates, III. 
(Continued from page 278.) 
11, (The Fowls and the Ngogo.)® 


ONcE upon a time there were some ngogo, and these ngogo 
said,—'‘ We should like to eat fowls, but we fear to do so, for 
we do not know whether they have teeth; for if they have 
we cannot seize them, for we shall be hurt.’’ So these ngogo 
secretly planned to go and dance in the village of the fowls, 
that they might ascertain during the singing whether the fowls 
had teeth. Now the fowls heard of this plan of the ngogo, 
so they called all to a council, and in that council they said,— 
‘* The ngogo are going to come and dance in the village ; while 
they sing we will not open our mouths, but we will respond by 
humming only, and they will be afraid to seize us.’’ Now 
while they took counsel, there was one hen which was sitting 
in the house, and did not hear what they said in the council. 
One day the dance of the ngogo came up, and it had a very 
fine song. The dancers came in and went round the whole 
village until they came to the open space, and there the dance 
took place. And the fowls knew that in that dance they were 
to hum only. In the middle of the dance, the hen who was 


® Ngogo seems to be a generic term for small carnivores. 
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sitting, suddenly rushed out of the house, and sang, ‘‘ Kekeke, 
ke, ke,’’ and the mgogo looked in her mouth and there was not a 
single tooth. Then the ngogo said one to another,—*‘ Seize the 
people.”” Many fowls were seized at that dance. Therefore to 
this day the fowls and ngogo do not agree; if a ngogo sees a 
fowl it wants to eat it. If you see a fowl clucking, you know it 
is not for any other animal but a ngogo. 


12. (Nyange and the Pumpkin.) 


There was once a man who had two sons. The elder was 
called Nyange, and the younger Katuni. The father of these 
boys had a large field full of mpozwe.° The two sons of the man 
had made them spoons with which to feed themselves with 
the mpozwe. The younger said,—‘‘ Make me a good spoon for 
mpozwe’’; the elder said,—‘'' Make mine nicely for drinking 
milk.” Then the father said,—‘‘ You, my son, are a silly 
fellow; you know we are poor, where will you get milk to 
drink ? Go out of my door, I don’t like you; you are no son 
of mine at all.’’ That boy called his younger brother, Katuni, 
and said to him,—‘' Plant a pumpkin.”” Katuni planted one. 
And he said to him,—‘‘ If you see the pumpkin flourishing, 
where I am I shall be well, but if you see it withering, there 
where I am I shall be in trouble, or dead.’”’ For these two boys 
were very much of one mind. Then Nyange simply went away, 
not knowing where he was going, except that he was to lose 
himself in the world. So he travelled for many days until he 
arrived at a great town, and he entered it. The people told him 
he was ‘‘ mbont”’ “4 and took him to the chief. The chief was 
told,—‘‘ We have found mboni, it is this.’ And the chief 
said,—‘‘ Let him live as a slave.”” And this person said to the 
-chief,—‘‘ I know medicine for the eyes.”” The chief said,—‘ If 
you can cure my eyes, I will give you my daughter in marriage.” 
Nyange went out of the village gate to search for his medicine ; 
he came with it and treated the chief, and by good fortune 
his eyes were healed. So Nyange got a wife, and not only so, 
but he was made second to the chief, and many matters were 


10 A kind of beans. 11 See above, No. 1., page 181. 
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brought to his enclosure and were decided. Also Nyange hada 
very great business, which was hunting. One day he went to 
hunt, and his father-in-law said to him,—‘‘Go and hunt; 
but there is a forest. If the animals go into it, do not follow, 
for it is a very bad forest; many people have died there.” 
The first day, Nyange fired at an animal, and it went that way ; 
he followed that animal and it entered that forest, and Nyange 
returned home. People said to him,—‘' Maingo,” and he 
replied,—‘‘ The animal went into the bad forest.’” Now every 
day when he fired at animals they went that way ; every day 
he shot they went there. One day, when he was tilling his 
field with his wife, he saw a buffalo coming out of the bush; 
he took his gun and waited for it; it came near, he fired his 
gun, the buffalo was hit in the head and fell; it rose again, 
and fled to the forest. Then he told his wife to go home, as 
he was going to follow the buffalo. He followed and followed 
till it brought him to the wood, and he said,—‘‘ To-day I shall 
enter the wood and see what is there.’’ When he arrived, he 
saw a place with a great many mounds, and a woman stood 
there. Nyange said to the woman,—‘“ Did you see my animal 
pass here? ’? The woman said,—‘‘ Come near, that I may show 
you.’’ Nyange went there and the woman struck him with an 
uhingati,43 and Nyange changed into a mound. Now let us 
return to his younger brother Katuni and that pumpkin. 
Katuni looked at the pumpkin and found it withering, and said,— 
‘‘T think my brother is dead, or else he is sick.” Then Katuni 
told his father and mother,—‘' I am going to lose myself as my 
brother Nyange was lost.’’ He took his gun and his sword 
and food for the way. He travelled many days along that road, 
until one day he arrived at that village, and he saw boys and 
girls coming to meet him, saying,—** Father, Father ’’; and he 
thought in his heart, —‘* These must be relations of my brother’’; 
and those children were unable to think that it was not Nyange, 
for Nyange and Kutani were much alike. He went up to the 

12 This is said to a hunter on returning home. If he has killed he 
replies,—‘‘ Zifa’’ (They are dead.) 


18 Uhingati is a kind of magic wand with charms attached ; shepherds 
sometimes use them. 
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house of his brother Nyange, and all the people came to greet 
him and said,—‘t So you went hunting and have now returned 
home.’’ He sat outside on the verandah; the wife of his 
brother did not know at all that he who had come was her 
brother-in-law, and she said,—‘‘ Come into the house,’’ but 
Katuni said,—‘‘ I am going to sleep here on the verandah, till 
I have made an offering, which I have promised.’”’ He slept 
there till the morning, and said to his brother’s wife,—‘I 
want you to prepare for me some banana-cakes, with plenty of 
honey and pepper.’’ The woman made the cakes, about seven, 
and they were very large. This lad was also a hunter. He set 
out that morning with his gun and his cakes, and he went on 
and on and came to a wild ox. He fired his gun, he hit it in 
the fore-leg, and it fell; then it arose and ran into the 
unlucky forest. He followed it up, and he saw an old woman 
and he asked her,—‘‘ You woman, have you seen my animal 
pass here? ’’ The woman said,—‘‘ Come near, and I will tell 
you.” Then Katuni broke off a piece of cake and threw it to 
the woman, and she took it and ate it and then said,—‘‘ Throw 
me some more, my son.’’ Katuni kept on throwing to her, 
and she took and ate it. Afterwards Katuni came to the 
woman, and she said to Katuni,—‘‘ These are very nice, give 
me more.’’ Katunisaid,—‘ If you want any more, tell me what 
are all these mounds? ’’ The woman, who used to strike with 
her uhingati, said to Katuni,—‘‘ If you strike a man with this 
he turns into a mound, and if you strike a man who has become. 
a mound with the other one, he becomes a man again.’’ So 
Katuni said to the woman,—‘‘Is that so? Let me look at 
the first one.’”’” And she gave it to him, and he said,—'* Now 
give me the other.”” And she gave it to him. The Katuni took 
the first and struck the woman, and she became a mound. 
And he said,—'' Now I have mastered her, but I have yet a 
work to do in releasing all these people.’’ He took the second 
uhingati, and struck all those mounds, and the last one was 
that of his brother Nyange; he struck it with the uhingatz, 
and his brother came out, but the whingati had injured his eye. 
Then all the people said,—‘‘ Let Katuni le our chief; but 


Nyange grumbled because of his eye. Then all the people 
2A 
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followed in line to the town. All the townsfolk rushed to see 
who these people were. When they saw Nyange and his 
brother Katuni, they could not distinguish one from the other, 
for they were so exactly alike. In the village Nyange entered 
into his house. In the village a great many guns were fired 
off for joy, at the return of the people, and many said,—"t We 
want Katuni to be chief.’’ All the town prepared food, and 
when it was cooked, all the people feasted, and afterwards they 
said to the chief of the village,—‘‘ We want Katuni to be our 
chief, and you shall be an elder of the village.’’ And the 
chief replied,—‘‘ I have nothing to say. Let it be done as you 
wish.’’ So they invested Katuni with the turban of chieftain- 
ship. They collected cattle and goats, slaves, and money, 
and gave to Nyange; they said,—'‘ Your brother Nyange is 
angry because of his eye. We will pay for it.’ Katuni became 
chief of allthe land. He had great possessions and many slaves. 
But his brother and he were never reconciled. Katuni remained 
in the chieftainship until he died. | 
This is the end of Katuni. 
13. (Tale of an old Woman.)\* | 
There was once an old woman; she had no husband and no 
relations. She was very poor, and could not get food. One 
day she took her axe and went to the forest to cut a little fire- 
wood to sell, that she might buy some food. She went very 
far, right into the midst of the forest, and she came to a large 
tree covered with flowers, and the tree was called Musiwa. The 
woman took her axe, and began to fell the tree. The tree said 
to her,—‘‘ Why are you cutting me? What have I done to you?” 
The woman said to the tree,—‘‘I cut you in order that I may 
get some firewood to sell and get some pice to buy food, that 
I may eat ; for 1am very poor and have no husband or relations.” 
The tree said to her,—‘‘I will give you some children to help 


14 Cf, the Masai story of ‘‘ The Woman and the Children of the Syca- 
more Tree”’ (Hollis, The Masat, p. 164) ; also ‘‘ Tangalimlibo ”’ in M‘Call 
Theal (Yellow and Dark-Skinned People of South Africa, p. 323); 
but the point of the taboo is not very clearly brought out in the latter. 
See Jacottet’s note in The Treasury of Basuto Lore, vol. i. p. 184. 
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you in your work; they shall be your own children, but you 
must not treat them badly, nor are you to scold them. The 
day you scold them you will see the consequences.’ The 
woman said,—“ It is well, I will not scold them.” Then the 
flowers of that tree turned into many people, boys and girls too. 
The woman took them and brought them home. Every lad 
had his work; some worked at tilling, the work of others was 
to hunt elephants, and the work of others was to fish. And 
some of the girls had the work of cutting firewood, and some 
had the work of collecting vegetables, and some pounded the 
flour and cooked it. The old woman had no work; she sat 
down only, she had merely to eat and sleep. Amongst the girls 
there was one.smaller than the others. The boys and girls 
said to the woman,—“ This little girl is not to work ; when she 
cries for food when she is hungry give her food and do not be 
angry.’ The woman said to them,—‘ Very well, my children, 
all that you have told me I will do.”” Thus they spent many. 
days; the woman had no work except to give food to the child 
when it was hungry. One day the child was hungry, and said 
to the woman,—‘‘I am very hungry; give me some food to 
eat.’’ The woman. said to the child,—‘‘ Oh dear! how I am 
worried by these Musiwa (flower) children! Get it yourself out 
of the pot.’’ The child cried exceedingly, because it was 
scolded by the woman. When its brothers and sisters came 
they asked her,—‘* What is the matter with you? Why are 
you crying,’ and she said to them,—‘“‘ Because our mother said 
to me,—’' How I am worried by these flower-children,’ when 
I said I was hungry and asked for food.” Then those boys and 
girls waited until those who had gone hunting returned, and 
they told them how the matter stood. So they said to the 
woman,—‘'‘ So you said we are flower-children. We shall go 
back to our mother, Musiwa; you can dwell alone.’”’ The 
woman besought them every way, but they would not stay ; 
they all returned to the tree, and became flowers again as at 
first, and the woman returned to her poverty again as it was 
before, and all the people laughed at her. She dwelt in poverty 
till she died, because she did not keep the instruction given to 
her by the tree. 
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14. (A Tale of Hades.) 


There was once a man in a large village, and he dug a great 
pit in his house; he dug along under ground into the forest. 
Then he said to the people,—‘‘ Dig me a grave; I am going to 
the place of the dead to greet my father and mother who are 
dead.’’ The people of that village did not like the man, because 
he had no relations in the village, only himself and his wife. 
So they dug a grave; in their hearts they said,—‘‘ No man 
ever went to Hades and returned, so this one will die; it is 
well, and his wife will live a widow.”’ So they took him, they 
dug the grave and finished it, and the man said farewell to his 
wife. He got into the grave, and the people filled it in. When 
they had finished they jeered at his wife and said,—“ Eeeee, 
he !’? but the woman said nothing, for she knew it was a trick 
of her husband’s. The man who was buried scraped his way 
into the tunnel he had made and followed it into the wood and 
sat there, and at night he followed the tunnel to the house and 
had food with his wife; he slept till cockcrow, when he returned 
through his tunnel again, and this he did for a whole month. 
Then he went back to the grave and pushed, tu! He came out, 
and the people saw him and cried,—‘t The man has come back ! 
The man has come back!” All the town gathered round him, 
being amazed, as they had never seen a man back from Hades. 
The people asked the news. He said,—‘“‘ I have come back from 
Hades, and all are there. Moreover all your relations send 
greetings ; but they have no clothes, all their clothes are worn 
out since a long time past, and {, I have to buy clothes for my 
father and mother.”’ Then all the people in the village gave 

18 This story is interesting and, as it stands, probably recent. It 
may have taken the place of the older, unsophisticated legend probably 
common to all Bantu-speaking people, of the man who reached the 
abode of the dead through entering a cavity in the ground,—as in 
the Luganda tale of Mpobe. But it clearly derives from one of Arab 
(?) origin, of which a Swahili version (confused with extraneous 
incidents) is given in Kibaraka, under the title ‘‘ Mwanamke na Wevi’”’ 
(‘‘ The Woman and the Thieves’’). Here a foolish woman gives some 
cloth to a thief, who pretends that he is a messenger from her parents 
in the other world, where they are in want of clothing; but she ulti- 
mately outwits him and his companions, and acquires all their ill- 
gotten gains. 
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him a quantity of clothes to take to them. Then a large grave 
was made again, that the man might enter it with all the 
clothes and return to Hades. So they buried him and the 
clothes, and there, in the grave, he dug his way till he came out 
into his passage again and sat. At night he went to his wife 
and ate food, and when he had finished he took all the clothes 
and went with them to the Shambala country, that he might 
not be seen, and sold them, and he bought medicine and many 
other things, and returned and entered his pit by night so as 
not to be seen. At midnight he went to his wife to eat 
food. In the morning he followed his tunnel to the grave, 
pushed up, and came out. All the people collected together 
and asked the news, and he told them how the people rejoiced 
to receive the clothes which they had sent. To some of them 
he gave things which he said came from their relations, and to 
some he gave medicine which, he said, was sent by their fathers, 
who said they were not to fail to use it, that they and their 
children might keep well. Now all the people in the village were 
taken with desire to see their relatives, every one wanted to 
greet his father and mother in Hades, and those who had lost 
their brothers wanted to see them, and mothers who had lost 
their children wanted to go to see them. So they dug a very 
large grave like a great pit, and all these people of the town, 
mothers and their husbands and their children and their things 
entered the pit, that they might greet their relatives in Hades. 
The man and his wife filled in the grave. They asked them 
when they would return, and they said they would be back in 
amonth. They finished filling in the grave, and they all died 
in that pit, and they returned not again; they remained in 
Hades, they never came back. The man and his wife remained 
in the village ; they collected all the property, and it became 
theirs. 


15. (The Shundi and the Cock.) 
There was once a shundi who desired friendship with the 
cock. The cock said to him,—‘ Very well, friendship is not to 


i The Shundi is the “spurred cuckoo,” Centropus superciliosus. 
This story is most frequently told of the Hare and the Cock, as 
in Giryama, (Taylor, Giryama Vocabulary and Collections, p. 130), 
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be refused.’ The cock said to him,—‘t Where do you live?” 
The shundi said,—‘‘I live at Sekitu, near to Mpapayu.’’ The 
cock said. to him,—‘' I live at Mneese, a great country.” Their 
friendship was made on the road. After a few days the shundi 
sent word to the cock that he would come and see his friend, 
and named the day after to-morrow. The cock said,—‘ Very 
well.’’ He said to his wives,—‘‘ My friend is coming with his 
wives.” The wives responded. The shundi brought as 
visitors his three wives and four children. The names of his 
wives were these,—the first Makipitu, the second Makibengu, 
the third Kiongwe. When they had entered, the shundi was asked 
the news, and then he was given a goat as a relish, and he 
killed it, and they fed every day till they returned home. 
Now, one day the cock also sent word to his friend that he 
should prepare as a guest was coming. The shundi replied,— 
‘* All right,’ and asked when he would come, and he was told,— 
‘‘The day after to-morrow.’’ The shundi told his wives that 
the cock was coming, and they replied,—‘‘ Very well.’’ ‘Then 
they put the corn ready for pounding. The cock came with his 
wife, who was named Makivulu; she had no children. The 
cock was asked the news, and was given twenty large maggots 
as a relish. He had food, and when it was finished it was 
evening. They went to sleep till morning. He stayed for many 
days, and then went home. After many days the shund1 again 


‘Namwanga (Mrs. Dewar, p. 133), Ronga (H. Junod, Chants et Contes des 
Ba-Ronga, p. 135—but this tale is said to be of Makua origin), Makonde 
(Mr. F. Johnson in Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, iii, p. 30). 
There is a distinct, but somewhat similar story, in which the cock is 
the victim,—usually of the swallow or some other bird,—who pretends 
to go into the cooking-pot, but flies up under cover of the steam and 
reappears unhurt; the cock, wishing to imitate him, gets cooked. 
The Namwanga variant is in two parts ; in the first, a cock is similarly 
tricked by the Hare, in the second, ‘‘ another cock married the widow,” 
and persuaded the Hare to cut off his head, as here. The late J. 
Chandler Harris published a Transatlantic variant in some American 
magazine; see also Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. 35 (April 
June, 1922), p. 180, for the Ndau version contributed by C. Kamba 
Simango, and further references in footnote. The incident of the head 
sent out with the herd-boys, which here comes in as a separate episode, 
is, in the Giryama story, given to the Hare. 
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sent word that he was coming to greet the cock. The cock 
said he. might come. The cock knew. the day on which the 
shundt said he would come. The cock told his wife to go and get 
some bananas. His wife went and cut them, and she returned 
and peeled them all. The cock said,—‘t Put them in the pot.” 
His wife put them in. He said,—‘t Have you finished? ” 
She said,—‘‘ I have finished, I have not omitted one, I will put 
them on the fire.” The woman did not know that her husband 
cared for bananas. The cock said,—‘‘ Pour water all over my 
body, and put me near the hearth stones. When the shundt- 
comes and asks for me, tell him J .am in the pot.” His wife 
said,—‘t Very well.” The cock went to the stones and squatted 
down. Before long the cock heard,—‘‘ Hodi!” His wife 
said,—‘‘ Welcome, visitors.’’ The shundi said,—‘‘1 have 
arrived.” He was alone. There was a stool by the door. 
The shundi squatted down. He asked,—‘t Where is the cock? "’ 
And he was told,—‘t He is in the pot.” There between them 
the pot was boiling. He did not ask again; he was dumb- 
founded. The cock’s wife went and took off the lid and, 
immediately the cock shook his feathers and crowed,—‘‘ Ko, 
koi, koo.”” The wily cock said,—‘t Let me now eat bananas.”’ 
The shundi asked,—‘‘ Friend, where were you?’ The cock 
said,— ‘‘ I came from out of the pot.’’ They ate the bananas 
and finished them, and in the morning the shundi went home. 
Then the cock after some days sent word that he was coming 
to the shundt’s. The day he was to come the shundi sent his 
wife Makipitu for bananas; he wished to do what the cock 
had done, and he said to his wife,—'‘ Put in the bananas.” 
She put them in. The shundi said,—‘‘ And put me in also.” 
She said,—‘‘ You will die.’’ But he said,—‘‘ No.’’ So she 
said —‘‘ Very well,’ and he was put in the middle. The cock 
came and saluted them all. He entered Makipitu’s house, 
and greeted her and sat down by the door. ‘‘ Where is shundi? " 
he asked. Makiputi said,—‘‘ Shundi has gone into the pot.” 
The cock said,—‘‘ What do you say?” She said,—‘‘ It’ is 
true.” The cock knew his companion was dead. Makipitu 
went and took the pot off the fire; they looked at him ; shund1 
was of yesterday, he was dead, all his feathers were awry. 
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His wives wept, and then every woman with her children 
returned to her father. The cock went home. Many days 
passed, then appeared a leopard who said,—‘‘ Mate, I want you 
to be my friend.’’ The cock replied,—‘ Very good, friendship 
is not to be refused.”’ But the cock foresaw trouble; he was 
afraid of the leopard on account of his size and ferocity. The 
leopard lived at Lunguza. The leopard was ready to journey 
with his wife Makinyula; they had no children. They went 
to visit the cock. The leopard was asked the news; then food 
was prepared for them and they dined, and stayed there two 
days. The leopard ended the visit, and went home with his 
wife and stayed there. The cock then made ready and went 
to see his friend the leopard. When he arrived he was asked 
the news, and when he had finished the cock and his wife also 
ate very nice food. He stayed three days, and then returned 
with his wife. The leopard sent word to the cock that he was 
coming again to see him, and the cock said,—‘‘ Very well.” 
The cock had very many goats, and the leopard also had some. 
The cock said to his wife,—‘‘ The leopard is coming to-day; 
now when he comes and asks for me, say to him,—‘ Your 
companion is outside, he is waiting for his head, which went 
with the shepherds to feed.’’’ And the cock killed a goat, and its 
head he gave to the shepherds and meat also. The leopard 
entered the village and greeted the people, and then went to 
the cock’s house and gave greeting. He was replied to by the 
wife only, but the leopard as he passed had seen the cock, but 
did not care to ask about him. Here he asked the wife about 
him, and was told,—‘‘ The cock 1s outside, waiting for his head.” 
Now the cock had put his head under his wings, so that it 
appeared to have been cut off. When the goats entered the 
cock entered in fhe midst of the goats and met with the leopard. 
The leopard asked the cock,—‘‘ Friend, where had you gone?”’ 
‘‘T was outside waiting for my head, which I had cut off and 
sent with the shepherds, now it has come back.’’ The leopard 
in his heart thought,—"‘ This is a cunning person. He cuts off 
his head and is not dead; he is alive and I have seen him.” 
The leopard paid his visit and returned home. Again the cock 
sent word to the leopard that he, his companion, was coming. 
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The leopard was informed, and replied. The day of the visit 
of the cock the leopard said to his wife,—‘‘ The cock is coming 
to-day, tell the people to slaughter me and give my head to 
the shepherds.’’ His wife said,—‘t You will die.” He said,— 
‘“Not so.” She said —‘‘ All right.”” The people came and 
laid him down, and one took an axe and cut off his head at 
the neck, and he died entirely. Now, before he died, he said 
to his wife,—‘‘ When the cock comes and asks for me, say to 
him,—' The leopard is waiting for his head which he has sent 
with the shepherds; he is outside the village.’’? The cock 
came into the village and greeted the people, and then arrived 
at the leopard’s house. He said,—‘‘ Any one in?’ They 
replied—‘‘ We are in.” He greeted them; he was alone. 
He asked,—‘‘ Where is the leopard? ’’ He was told,—‘ He is 
waiting for his-head outside the village ; it has gone with the 
shepherds.”” The cock knew that the leopard was dead. The 
shepherds returned, the people went and found him dead, and 
they buried him. His relations completed the mourning. The 
cock returned home. All the animals said to each other,—‘‘ Do 
not make friends with the cock, for he is exceedingly wily. 
When we see a cock, let us eat him.’’ That is why fowls are 
not liked by leopards; when they find them they eat them. 


16. (The Story of Nyange and the Snake.) 


Once there was a lad named Nyange. ‘One day he took his 
bow and arrows and went to the forest to hunt. He suffered 
much from eczema, and his father and mother did not like him 
for this reason. Now in the forest where he went to hunt, he 
thought in his heart,—‘‘ My father and mother do not like me; 


17 This and the following story, as well as some of the others, seem 
to be derived ultimately from some Eastern source: Swahili folklore 
contains elements traceable to Arabia, Persia, and India. There has 
been constant intercourse, for a long period, between the Wabondei 
and the coast-people ; indeed, at one time it appeared as if the former 
were about to disuse their own language in favour of Swahili. The 
story of Nyange occurs in Swahili, as an episode of ‘‘ Sultan Darai ”’ 
(Steere, Swahili Tales), though probably not originally belonging to 
that tale. It also forms part of ‘‘ Kibaraka’”’ (a composite story of 
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I had better go and get lost in the wilderness.” So he came 
out of the forest, and went into the wilderness. He travelled 
one day, two days, three days, four days, five days, and on the 
sixth day he saw a large stone house a long way. off. Nyange 
thought,—‘‘I had better follow this road to the stone house, 
whether I die or live.’” Now along the road there was a great 
quantity of ripe fruit, and being hungry he took some, and as 
he wanted to eat it, he heard a man say,—‘‘ Do not eat that 
fruit. There is more behind.” Nyange left the fruit, and 
looked all round. ‘‘ Who is this that tells me not to eat the 
fruit, that there is more behind?’’ He took another fruit, 
and he heard again,—‘t Leave it. There is more behind.” 
Now Nyange was painfully hungry, but he was afraid to eat 
the fruit, and he could not see the man who said to him,—t Leave 
the fruit,” so he left it. Then he went on his way to the stone 
house. He arrived and saw a broad cattle-road; the cattle 
had gone to pasture. Then he went into the house and saw 
many things, but the owner he did not see. He wandered 
round and round in the house, but saw no one. He opened one. 
room, and saw a lovely girl whose name was Mboza. Then 
Mboza asked Nyange,—‘‘ What do you want here in_ the 
wilderness, my brother? My husband is a snake. Moreover 
no one whatever comes here, and you, what do you here?” | 
Nyange said to her,—‘‘If I should die, when dead should I 
fear decay? Now let us dwell here, you and me, and if the 
snake comes we will fight. If I kill it, good; if I die, that 1s 
the end.’’ The girl said,—-‘‘ Very well, friend.”” Then Nyange 
asked the girl,—‘' In the house is there not a two-edged sword ? ” 
The girl said—‘‘I think there are some.’’ Nyange said,— 
‘Look for them, and bring two or three.’’ The girl went and 


considerable interest), and of others which need not here be enumerated. 
This Bondei variant has taken on a considerable amount of African 
colouring, and may be influenced by contact with what I am inclined 
to think the genuine Bantu “‘ Escape from Cannibals ’’ theme, of which 
there are numerous examples,—e.g. more than one Zulu (Callaway). 
There is a Shambala story of ‘““Nyange,’”’ in Archdeacon Woodward's 
revised edition of Steere’s Collections for a Handbook of the Shambala 
Language; but this is quite different from the one here given, and 
belongs to the ‘‘ Grateful Beasts ’’ group. 
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brought only two. Nyange took them and tested them strongly, 
and they did not break, and he said,—‘t Now let this snake 
come.’ Nyange asked Mboza,—‘ This snake returns at what 
time? Tell me, that I may know.’”’ And she said,—‘t He 
returns when the sun is overhead.’’ So Nyange took the 
swords and sharpened them nicely, and said to Mboza,—“ Hide 
me here at the door, cover me with a large cooking pot, and you 
hide yourself up in the roof; I will wait for the serpent, and 
when he comes we will fight. I will kill him, or he will kill me.” 
Mboza said,—‘* Alas my brother, you will only die.” Nyange 
said to Mboza,—‘‘ Do not fear, I shall certainly not die (God 
is here and will defend me).’’ (Probably this latter remark 
was an addition made by the Christian lad who’ wrote the 
story.) So they waited till the sun was overhead, and they 
heard a whistle sounding outside. Nyange said to Mboza,— 
‘What is that whistling outside ?’’ Mboza said,—‘‘ It is the 
snake coming. It is his time.’’ Nyange said to Mboza,— 
‘““ Hide yourself up above; as for me, I will wait by the door. 
As soon as he comes, we fight.”” Then the snake came up to 
the door, Nyange took out his sword and struck at it, and 
cut the snake on the neck. Then the snake said,—‘‘ Who is 
this putting water on my body? Iam a great chief.” Nyange 
said,—‘‘It is I, a stout lad; to-day I shall kill you.” The snake 
said to Nyange,—"' Die, you!’’ Nyange struck him again with 
the sword, and cut him on the neck; he was in two pieces, and 
he died. Nyange called to Mboza,—‘ Come outside and ‘see 
your husband; I have already killed him.” Mboza came down 
from above, where she had been, and said to Nyange,—‘ Let 
us take all the property and go to our homes from which we 
came, for the snake has a companion who has seven heads. If 
he comes and finds his companion dead, he will kill us.” 
Nyange said to Mboza,—‘ Very well.’’ They took all the 
property and a party of slaves and a herd of cattle. They 
took many things. Nyange mounted a horse; they formed 
a large company. They left the house, and went to the land 
from which they had come. When they arrived, their fathers 
and mothers and their relations came out to meet them. They 
slaughtered an ox for them and many goats to comfort their 
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children. Then Nyange and Mboza were wedded, and they 
built a village and they and their slaves dwelt there. They 
lived, he and his wife Mboza, and did ‘not separate till death. 


17. (Story of Mhamadi the Killer of Elephants with his Fists.) 


There was a man and his wife, and they had a son, and he 
was a kigego.8 After three years they had a daughter, and she 
also was a kigego. Their father and mother did not wish 
them to be killed, so they tried to hide the fact, but were 
unable to do so; their relations knew, and they told the Watan: 
(clansmen) to kill them. The boy thought it over and decided 
to take his sister and lose themselves, having heard that they 
were to be killed. They passed the day safely, and at midnight 
the boy roused his sister, and they passed out without meeting 
anyone. They travelled all night, and at dawn they were in the 
wilderness; they continued the whole day without seeing a 
village ; they went on through the night, and early the next 
morning they saw a house, a long way off. They went on, 
and about halfway the boy thought it over, and said to his 
sister,—‘‘ Let us not enter that village, but pass it by.” The 
girl consented. They came to the village, and passed on into 
the wilderness, where there was no village. Then the boy said 
to his sister,—‘‘ Let us build here.”” The boy built two houses, 
and they settled down. They cultivated some ground and 
ate. One day a lad who was hunting guinea-fowl got lost, 
and came to their village, and in it he found the girl and asked 
her,—‘‘ Where is your husband?’ And the girl said,—‘I 
have no husband.”’ In a short time her brother returned from 
the fields. The guinea-fowl-hunter said to the girl’s brother,— 
‘“‘T want to marry your sister,’’ and he replied,—‘‘ Very well.” 
The lad stayed a good many days, and then one day he said,— 
‘‘T am going to greet them at home,” and he went with his 
wife one day, and on the second day they returned, and he 
brought many of his relatives to build there, and it became a 
large village. And so things went on, and not long afterwards 


18 A child whose upper teeth grew before the lower ones. This is 
considered unlucky, and the child must be killed. 


a —w a 
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the woman gave birth to a child and gave him the name of 
Mhamadi. The child was brought up, and became a full-grown 
man. Now this lad, whenever he went to play with his com- 
panions, everyone he hit with his fist died. His father and 
mother paid for his offences until they were tired. So the 
father said to the son,—‘t Go and lose yourself, I do not want 
you.’”’ He agreed, and said to his uncle,—‘ I am driven away. 
Let us go and hunt.’’? Mhamadi came to a gazelle. He hit it 
with his fist, and it died. Then he came to a buck, and he did 
the same. He came to a wild ox and a buffalo; this was his 
manner of hunting. Every day he went out in the morning, 
and returned in the evening, till one day he said to his uncle,— 
“Let us go right away,’’ and he consented. They set out 
without saying farewell to those in the village, who expected 
them to return in the evening; but that day and the next day 
they were not seen, and as for them their work was to kill 
animals and eat. On the fourth day, as they were walking, 
about the time fowls lay eggs, they came to an open space 
full of goats, but the herdsman was not visible, and for some 
time they called without reply. Mhamadi said to his uncle,— 
‘‘Let us take a goat,’’ and he said‘ All right.’ They 
caught one. The goats began to run about, and the owner 
saw them; (he was as it were at Magila, and the goats at 
Mkuzi), and the owner, seeing this, whistled like a goatherd. 
They called again, but there was no reply; so they caught 
another, and all the goats scattered. Then the owner asked,— 
‘* Who is disturbing my goats?.'’ Then Mhamadi said,—‘ It 
is I, the killer of elephants with my fist. Come, that I may 
swallow you and your goats.”’ Now all the goats slept in the 
kibindo (fold of the loincloth) of him who spoke, and he said,— 
‘* All right, I will follow you wherever you like.” He gathered up 
the goats, and put them in his kibindo; the three set out, and 
travelled five days without seeing a village. On the sixth day 
they came up to a man named Mswaki-mbuyu, for a whole 
baobab tree with its roots was his toothbrush. They came to 
him as he put it into his mouth. Immediately Mhamadi took 
hold of its branches, the owner turned and asked,—‘‘ Who is 
holding my mswaki?’’ Mhamadi said,—‘ It is I, the killer of 
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elephants with his fists; moreover, if you are obstinate, I will 
swallow you and your toothbrush.’”’ When Mswaki-mbuyu 
heard himself spoken to thus, he thought,—‘‘ This is an im- 
mensely powerful .person ’’; and when he saw the great size 
of the man with him and was told that he was his follower, 
he said,—‘‘ I am sorry, I will go where you go, Chief.’’ They 
were three, and this man made a fourth, and the business was 
to teach them how to kill animals with their fists. They 
travelled on for six days, and came to a man whose name was 
Mtoa-nyankwa; the nyankwa® which he was throwing up 
was a huge flat stone, and those which were small on the 
ground were marvellously large, and he himself was playing in 
a cave of rock. Mhamadi waited for him to throw the stone, 
and caught it, and the owner asked,—‘‘ Who is this seizing my 
nyankwa?" Mhamadi said,—‘‘It is I, the killer of elephants 
with my fist,” and when he heard this he said,—‘‘ This is a man 
whom I can not master; he is more powerful than I.’’ So he 
agreed to follow him. Now there were five people. These 
were their names,—Mhamadi himself and his uncle, the goat- 
herd, Mswaki-mbuyu, and Mtoa-nyankwa. They travelled for 
about two days, and in the evening they came to a very large 
village, but there were no people in it, nor were there any 
things except coco-palms and bags of rice and the houses. 
Mhamadi chose a nice large house in which all had room. In the 
morning he said to his uncle,—‘' You stay and cook for us. 
We will go and hunt.’’ They set off, and the one who did the 
work was Mhamadi; he hit the animal, his followers took it up. 
The one in the town made haste to cook food to satisfy all 
and covered it up, and had not sat down long when he heard 
a man crying,—'' Hodi,” and it was is if he were at the door, 
yet he was as far off as Magila. And he said,—‘‘ Come in.” 
There entered a face, and he looked and was filled with fear; 
but the man did not enter, merely peeped in. He asked fear- 
fully,—‘‘ From whence do you come?’ He said,—‘‘I am a 
man. If I like Ican swallow you at once.’’ The man trembled, 
thinking he was already dead. That huge man entered the 
house, and lifted the pots of rice and poured them into his 
19 Seemingly a stone used in some such game as knucklebones. 
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mouth ; he lifted those with meat and poured them in; he 
took two jars of water and poured it in, and went: his way. 
Then the man got up and made haste to half-cook more, and 
had scarcely. sat down when his companions came in. He 
dished it up nicely, and gave them. Mhamadi took some rice 
and put it in his mouth, and found it half-cooked, and asked,— 
‘Why have you only half-cooked the rice? ’’ He made as an 
excuse,—‘‘ I was tired.’”” But Mhamadi knew in his heart that 
a man had come into the village, and had done this, but he kept 
silence. The next day he said to the goatherd,—‘‘ You stay 
in to-day.” And he said,—‘ Very well.” They set out to their 
work, and he who remained cooked nicely, and covered it up, 
and had just sat down to await his companions. It was not 
quite dry, when he heard,— Hodi,” and he said,—‘t Come 
in.” He entered and said,—‘‘I want food.’’ The goatherd 
said,—‘‘ There is no food here.’’ The man became very angry, 
and said,—‘ Yesterday I came and ate here, and to-day you 
refuse. I will swallow you and your food also.”” The goatherd 
was afraid, and said,—‘‘ Here are the pots. Dish up.’’ He 
said —‘‘ I do not dish up.” He lifted up the pots and poured 
it. all down, said farewell, and went away. The goatherd 
made haste and cooked quickly, covered it over, returned, 
and sat down to wait for his companions. He sat for a short 
time, and they came carrying their meat. Mhamadi asked,—- 
‘Where is the food? ’’ and he said,—‘‘ Sit down while I dish 
up.”” They sat down, he dished up nicely, and gave it to them. 
Mhamadi tasting it, and finding it hard, said to him,—‘‘ Now, 
what work have you been doing in this village? ’’ And he 
said,—‘‘ I went to sleep, and when I woke I found I was late, 
so I made haste to cook quickly.’”” But Mhamadi already knew 
and kept silence. They went to sleep, and in the morning, 
which was the third day, he left Mswaki-mbuyu, and he 
promised, saying,—‘‘ To-day my companions shall eat good 
food.”” His companions set out to go to their work, and he 
cooked the food and covered it, and sat down to rest. Buta 
few minutes passed when he heard,—"' Hodi.”" He was silent, 
and heard again,—‘ Hod:,”’ this time quite near, and he saw 
the door being opened by a mouth, and he made haste to 
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reply,—‘‘ Come in.’’ The man entered and looked at him for 
a time, but did not greet him; the first word he said was,— 
‘““T want food.” Mswakismbuyu replied,—‘‘ There is no 
food.”” He said to him,—‘‘ Are you mad? What are you? 
The day before yesterday I ate here, to-day you refuse. I will 
swallow you and the house and all the things which you have.”’ 
When he found himself spoken to so, he was afraid, and gave 
him all the food; he ate it and drank water, took leave, and 
went away. Mswaki-mbuyu set hurriedly to work again, and 
made haste to take the pot off and cover it. He had settled 
but a moment when his companions arrived, and he hastily 
dished up and gave it to them. When Mhamadi put some food 
into his mouth he found it was not right, and asked him,— 
‘‘ Why have you cooked it so?’ and he said,—‘‘ I have done 
wrong.” Mhamadi left’ him alone, and went to sleep. Next 
morning he left Mgea-nyankwa,* and they went off to their 
work. He finished cooking and covered it up, and just sat 
down and took his pipe and smoked, thinking to finish it, when 
he heard that man say,—‘' Hod1,” (his name was Kidevu- 
mfunge), and he replied,—‘‘ Come in,” and he said,—’’ Where 
is the food ? ’? and Mgea-nyankwa replied,—‘‘ There is no food.” 
He said,—‘‘ The day before yesterday I-fed here; to-day you 
refuse. I will swallow you and the whole house.’’ Mgea- 
nyankwa said,—‘‘I am sorry.’? And Kidevu-mfunge said,— 
‘‘ Tf you are sorry, dish it up for me, that I may eat and depart.” 
Mgea-nyankwa brought out the pots of food and gave it to 
him, and he poured it into his mouth, went out, and departed. 
Then Mgea-nyankwa hurriedly cooked and covered it up, and 
immediately his companions came in sight carrying their meat. 
They put down their burdens, and went to the shade and sat 
down. Mgea-nyankwa dished up, and brought it out to them. 
Mhamadi tasted it, found it hard, and said,—‘* What does this 
mean, Mgea-nyankwa? Is this it, or have you some more ? ” 
‘What do yousay? Oh, this is it, my companions; now wait, 
and I will prepare more for you.”” Mhamadi did not eat himself, 
but went to sleep hungry, and in the morning he said to the 


20So in the original. Previously given as Mtoa-nyankwa. There 
does not appear to be much difference in the meaning. 
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others,—‘‘ Go you out to-day.’’ It was the fifth day, and they 
departed. Then Mhamadi began by cooking some gruel to 
give him strength, and when he had finished he cooked their 
food and covered it up and lighted his pipe and smoked. He 
had not sat long when he heard,—‘‘ Hodi.”"._ In his fearlessness 
Mhamadi replied,—‘t This cannot be entered, you know.’”’ Then 
he was silent. Someone called,—‘t Hodi"’ again, but he kept 
silent. Then Kidevu-mfunge entered impudently, in his heart 
thinking,—‘‘ The others are cowards and afraid of me, much 
more this -insignificant manikin; if he is impudent, I will 
swallow him,” and he glared at him. Ha! he was frightful, 
his beard dragged on the ground, and he said to Mhamadi,— 
‘* Let me eat food, hunger hurts me, and the sun is setting.”’ 
Mhamadi said,—‘‘ There is no food.” Kidevu-mfunge said to 
Mhamadi,—‘‘ The other day I fed here; to-day you refuse. 
I will swallow you and all your things.’’ Then Mhamadi said,— 
‘That is just what I refuse. Every day I have been eating 
what is half-cooked. So you are the thief; draw near and eat.” 
Mhamadi hit him with his fist in the stomach, and there came 
out many people and things, fowls, pestles, mortars, and every 
kind of thing, for all the inhabitants of the village had been 
swallowed by Kidevu-mfunge. Mhamadi asked them what had 
happened, and they explained, and he told them that he had 
some companions who had gone to hunt, and were now returning. 
And he said,—‘‘ Drag away this corpse and place it by the side 
of the wood.” They took it away. Then the hunters returned, 
and heard the sound of voices in the town. They threw down 
their bags of meat, thinking there was war, and coming into the 
town they went straight to their house, and arriving, before 
they drank water, they asked,—‘‘ Why is there a hubbub in 
the town? What is it? ’’ Mhamadi said,—‘‘ I have done for 
your friend. Go and look at him.”’ They went and found it 
was true. Kidevu-mfunge was dead. Mhamadi was made 
chief of all in the town. After five months Mhamadi became 
restless and said,—‘“‘ I want you all to come and travel with me.” 
They agreed, and he said,—‘‘ The journey is to-morrow,” and 
they said,—“‘ Very well.” In the morning at dawn they all set 


out, and travelled five days without seeing a village, but on 
2B 
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the sixth day they came to a field of millet, so large that in 
four months you could not walk round it, and the bird-scarer 
could not be seen. Then Mhamadi said to his people,—‘‘ Tread 
down the millet,’’ and they trod it down. The owner of the 
field spoke to them, but they did not answer, and he spoke 
again and saw them coming towards the inge.24. Mhamadi kept 
silent, and made ready his sling. They came up to the imge, 
and Mhamadi greeted him, and he invited them all to come up. 
They climbed up and sat down, and behold, that on which they 
sat was all part of a sling. He asked them their news, and 
then he told them to get near together, in the centre, while 
they finished their words. Then he lifted the sling and swung 
it round and round, and, letting it go, every man fell into his 
own village, and Mhamadi fell into the village of the man with 
the sling, and when he returned in the evening from the fields, 
he made Mhamadi into a fufu for his ear.?? 
H. W. Woopwarb. 


21 A kind of stage or platform erected in the fields on which the 
bird-scarer stands. 

22 The episode of iSdeemininnes is the myth of the Swallower (cf. 
the Suto “* Moshenyana wa Senkatana ’’) in an unusual setting. | 
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Goop FripAY RATTLES. 
(Supra, p. 101.) 


In view of Mr. Fawcett’s letter, a note on the use of the rattle 
at the Cathedral at Compostela may not be out of place. One 
of the finest facades of the shrine of St. James is that of the 
Obradoiro. It is flanked by two towers, that of the Bells and 
that of the Rattle. In the latter, as its name indicates, is a 
‘ rattle of wood. It is only used during Holy Week, when the 
bells in Catholic churches are silent. There is a story concerning 
the use of the rattle during the Peninsular War, to the effect 
that on Holy Thursday, 1809, when the cloisters of the Cathedral 
were occupied by French troops, the rattle sent forth its message 
to the faithful calling them to prayer. The soldiers were 
alarmed, believing that the noise was that of the clogs of the 
sturdy Gallegans who had descended from the hills around in 
order to attack them. Such was the confusion that a number 
of the French were killed and many wounded. This occurrence 
has been named ‘‘ The Battle of the Rattle.” 
H. W. Howes. 


THe MacicaL HErB WormMwoop IN SWITZERLAND. 


Tuis summer (1925) I drove with some friends by ‘‘ Auto-Post ” 
from Maloja down into the Bregaglia valley. The descent of a 
long, heavy motor char-a-banc along the steep, narrow road,— 
which edges sheer precipices and forms acute “ hair-pin "’ 
loops,—needs magnificent skill on the part of the driver, and 
the ascent still greater skill, as it is barely possible for the 
“Post ’’ to keep all its wheels on the ground when straining 
vigorously upwards round a series of sharp turns. 
387 
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My friends and I botanised for some hours in the valley, and 
seeing some wormwood (‘‘ mugwort " = Artemisia) I asked Mr. 
B whether he knew that all over Europe this plant is used 
against evil influences. This was new to him. Later in the 
day, we stopped at a village and took the ‘‘ Post ’? which was 
ascending to Maloja. On the glass wind-screen, close by the 
driver, was hanging a long grey-green branch. We looked at 
it idly and then exclaimed ‘‘ Wormwood!” <A few minutes 
later a horse, drawing a wood-cart and driven by a young boy, 
plunged and reared as our ‘‘ Post ” suddenly turned a corner. 
The animal’s forefeet were actually over the edge of the pre- 
cipice for an instant and a general disaster was only just averted. 
Doubtless our driver,—if it was he who had hung up the 
charm,—will have attributed our escape to its presence in 
our midst. 


L. E. Broapwoop. 


GaRO MARRIAGES. 
(Vol. xxxii. pp. 202-9.) 


May an old student of Indian Customary Law ask for further 
light on the problems raised by the various accounts of Garo 
law quoted by Sir James Frazer at the above reference? In 
order to make some of the points clear to those who, like myself, 
have merely a geometrical mind and find it difficult to grasp 
questions of inheritance without a diagram, I begin by tabu- 
lating Dalton’s version: ! 


Bx a—(sister of) Axband Axxé 
| | 
| | | | 
D d dxC cx D, whoxx 8.. 
This reads,—A’s sister a marries B, a son of the house of which 
A’s wife b is daughter ; his son C marries a daughter d of that 


1In the diagrams, x =marries, xx =takes as second spouse, and in 
brothers and sisters no distinction is made between full and half-blood 
or the two species of half-blood, for which and for adoptive descent 
symbols are sorely needed. If any progress is to be made in unravelling 
the working of primitive laws of inheritance, a precise diagrammatic 
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sister a; and his daughter c marries his sister’s son D, who in 
such case comes to reside with his father-in-law A and succeeds 
to the property (? of A, or of 5) in right of his wife c and her 
mother b. So far, Dalton’s statement of the case is pellucid. 
Assuming that the property belongs to 0 (as we must do, seeing 
that all property belongs to the women ”), it never belonged to 
A atall. So on his death it was b’s, as it always had been, and 
her heiress is ¢, not C. In any event we are told by Dalton that 
‘Inherent in males there is no right to succeed to property of 
any description, ... but though a son cannot inherit his father’s 
property, his mother cannot be ejected from the position ? she 
‘enjoyed conjointly with her husband.”” Hence C is clearly no 
heir. The daughter c is obviously the eventual heiress, but her 
mother 0 is still the owner and in possession. Eventually ¢ will 
inherit from her. But by marrying 0 D accelerates c’s accession. 
He also prevents the old lady taking another husband, with 
possibly inconvenient consequences to c’s eventual right of 
reversion, and certainly with the result that ¢ would have 
to wait until b was dead before she got possession of the 
property. 

As the passage stands, it suggests that A and his wife b had 
communauté des biens, but, if that were so, Dalton, who was a 
keen observer and an accurate writer, would no doubt have 
been careful to write ‘‘ the ownership she enjoyed conjointly,” 
not the ‘‘ position ’’ so enjoyed. Nevertheless it would be un- 
safe to assume that communio bonorum will never be found in 


method will have to be devised, and fit in with the scheme proposed in 
Man, 1921, p. 55. We must cease to speak of a man’s “ sister’s son ”’ 
being his heir when we probably mean his “‘ uterine sister’s son,’’ but 
may be taken to mean his full sister or one by the same father or a 
different mother. 

2 Vol. xxxii. p. 134. 

31 am personally convinced that Dalton here wrote ‘“‘ posséssion,’’ 
for which word Indian compositors habitually set up “‘ position.” Read 
** possession ’’ and the meaning is much clearer. But was Dalton quite 
precise in writing as if only the mother of the son could not be ejected 
from her ‘‘ position’? It is not inconceivable that he was, but that 
problem can only be solved by local enquiry, and it is useless to specu- 
late about it. 
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India, even amongst races like the Garos. Meanwhile the ques- 
tion is, what was it that the deceased A enjoyed conjointly 
with his wife b? 

The importance of this question will be apparent from the 
case recorded by Sir E. A. Gait. Passing by the version of 
Hunter as probably a mere condensation of Dalton, we have 


the following case : | 
Axband Axxe. 


The youngest dr. qx D, who declines to x xe. 


It is much to be regretted that we have not Teunon’s full state- 
ment of this case, and the Jaskar’s reasons for their decision on 
it (p. 205). It is very different from the original statement by 
Dalton. As Mr. Hodson says (p. 273), the case is not quite 
clear. Did the property belong originally to 0 or to e? If it 
belonged to b, what right did e acquire in it? If it belonged 
to e, how could it pass to b’s daughter gq? It would seem that 
all the daughters of 0 by A were entitled to share in the pro- 
perty, but that the obligation to espouse one of A’s widows lay 
on the husband of the youngest daughter, although in the 
nature of things he would be the youngest of all the sons-in-law 
of b. It may be, no doubt, that D was the only surviving son- | 
in-law, or that all the husbands of the elder sisters of q were for 
some reason or other debarred from marrying e. But the crucial 
issue is,—which of the two widows, 0 and e, originally owned the 
property, and what rights in 1t accrued to A and to the surviving 
co-widow? Until these questions can be solved, it appears 
useless to speculate on the nature of the (or a) son-in-law’s 
obligation to marry his mother-in-law or a step-mother-in-law, 
or on the motives for the custom. 

But this does not end the tale of the problems raised by the 
facts recorded. In A. Playfair’s The Garos we are told that 
‘* by the law of akim ... a widower may not marry again with- 
out the permission of the family of the deceased .. . wife...” 4 
This seems to place us in a dilemma. If the widower has a 
life-interest in the property of his deceased wife, it may be that 
by marrying a wife of the wrong motherhood and wienout such 

4 Op. cit., pp. 88-9. 
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permission he forfeits his right of survivorship, but this is no- 
where expressly stated. If, on the other hand, the widow has 
nothing approaching a right like that conferred by the com- 
munio bonorum, not even a life-interest in the property of his 
late wife, it is hard to see how the prohibition can be enforced. 
On his wife’s death he would lose all rights in it, even though 
he and his wife had had .‘‘ conjoint possession "’ of it while both 
were alive. 

In dealing with cases of early law one shrinks from putting 
forward even the most tentative of suggestions, but the facts in 
so far as they are reported seem to suggest that in Garo law 
the women are by no means full owners of all property, but 
merely channels of descent in its devolution, the principal control 
of its devolution vesting in the ‘‘ motherhood ”’ of the heiress. 
But this principle is far too abstruse to be grasped by the Garos, 
and so it is modified in practice. The husband of an heiress 
obtains something like a joint life-interest in his wife’s property. 
On her predeceasing him,. her ultimate heir seems to be her 
daughter, but her inheritance may be suspended while her 
father, the husband of the heiress, is alive and does not re-marry 
in an improper way. Further, it may be that the husband’s 
life-interest, if it exists, is extended in some way not yet clearly 
recorded to the co-wife or to co-wives of the heiress. But all 
this is at present in the air. It seems, however, fairly clear that, 
when a widow bestows her own hand and that of her daughter 
on a husband she is acting under compulsion. As. she has a 
daughter, all she possesses is a life-interest in her property, and 
even that limited interest may be disputed or regarded as one 
which ought not to be claimed. Surely, too, it is clear that the 
son-in-law settles in enjoyment of the property as life-consort 
of the ultimate heiress, whom no one would willingly marry if 
she had to wait for her inheritance until her mother was dead, 
and who would presumably inherit only a share in that inheri- 
tance if her mother had other daughters. The daughter has but 
an expectancy and her mother a mere life-interest. Hence it is 
only by marrying both that the son-in-law can get undisputed 


and immediate enjoyment of the whole. _ 
: H. A. Rose. 


REVIEWS. 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF: CENTRAL POLYNESIA. 
By R. W. Wixiiamson. Cambridge: University Press, 
1924. 3 vols. Maps. Pp. xxx+438; vit 496; vi+487. 

3” x Of". 75s. n. 

THE present work belongs to a class of ethnological literature 
which is likely to become of increasing importance in the near 
future. Ethnographical material accumulates rapidly, not only 
in the published work of the field ethnologist, but also in the 
more numerous publications of travellers and others whose 
ethnology is incidental only. For the general ethnologist, this 
literature,—at least, that part of it which does not use recog- 
nised terminology and classification,—is becoming unmanageable, 
and one of the chief needs of our science at the present day 1s 
the systematic sifting and arrangement of all this unco- 
ordinated material. Mr. Williamson has accomplished this 
difficult task for one important area. No more appropriate 
field for research of this kind could be found than Polynesia, 
for the literature is considerable and scattered, much of our 
information resting upon the accounts of early travellers and 
missionaries; moreover, in this field, the researches of the 
field-ethnologist are drawing to a close, owing to the rapid 
decay of the aboriginal culture, and it is therefore useless to 
await further data. 

Even the exclusion of Hawaii and New Zealand and the 
limitation of subject to social (and political) organisation has 
not prevented the work from being of considerable size ; but, 
if the work had been smaller, it would have lost its greatest 
merit, that of superseding, for most purposes, the extensive 
literature on which it is based. But more important than this 
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rendering of the data is the criticism of and selection from a 
great deal of contradictory material; and we find that the 
author’s attention is much occupied with this throughout. 
And, finally, the defectiveness of the material, despite the wealth 
of authorities, has forced the author to use hypothesis in his 
exposition of the social structure. This theoretical work is a 
valuable part of the book, for the author’s rather excessive 
caution, combined with his experience as a field-ethnologist, 
make us accept his interpretations with confidence. 

In Vol. I., which deals with the Polynesian migrations, the 
history of the different areas revealed by oral tradition, and the 
more general aspects of social organisation, Mr. Williamson is 
mainly critical; the principal hypothesis of a widespread 
Polynesian migration, which he calls the Tangaroan, and which 
occurred after the primary migrations, appearing as an inter- 
pretation for which there can be little doubt. 

The first chapter of Vol. II. is, in some ways, the most im- 
portant chapter in the book, for the hypothesis, therein estab- 
lished, is assumed throughout the remainder of the work in inter- 
preting other aspects of the social organisation. In this chapter, 
evidence is marshalled to show how fundamental in the social 
organisation is the grouping based on relationship—‘ social 
grouping,’’ as the author terms it. Local grouping, for instance, 
is shown to be dependent on social grouping, not only in Samoa, 
which, as always, provides the most abundant data, but 
throughout the rest of Central Polynesia. When, in later 
chapters, we find most of the other institutions dependent on 
social grouping, we come to see that the social grouping has a 
special significance in Polynesia, which can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Although patrilineal institutions predominate in Polynesia, 
Ch. XVI. on ‘‘ Matrilineal Descent’’ develops the hypothesis 
that matrilineal institutions were once of considerable import- 
ance, and that many matrilineal features still survive. This 
fits in with the fundamental importance of the social grouping, 
for the social grouping is not confined to patrilineal relationship 
only. 

The helpfulness of this hypothesis to our understanding of 
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Polynesian social organisation becomes manifest in most of 
the remaining chapters of the work. It explains, for instance, 
how certain titles, at one time held by different persons, may 
at another time come to be concentrated in a single individual ; 
and it explains a number of complications of Polynesian socio- 
logy, which could not arise under a system of patrilineal clans 
or of social grouping which ignored matrilineal relationships 
for purposes other. than marriage regulation. 

We should have liked to have seen more chapters written on 
the plan of Ch. XLIV., which concludes the work.. In this 
chapter, on ‘‘ The Head of the Social Group,” the author’s own 
conclusions as to a certain part of the social structure are 
given. A similar treatment of all parts of the social structure 
would have been welcome, for it is sometimes difficult within 
a mass of detail to ‘‘see the wood for the trees.” 

A feature of the book, to which attention should be aiied. 
is the excellent index, which makes what is a work of critical 
compilation and synthesis also a most useful work of reference 
on Central Polynesia. 

These three volumes deal with only a part of Central Poly- 
nesian culture. We note, with great interest, that the author 
refers to a possible extension of his researches into the region | 
of Polynesian religion. It is to be hoped that Mr. Williamson 
will render a further valuable service to ethnology by producing 
a similar work to the present one on the magico-religious side 


of the culture of this area. 
W. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Li CHaNTARI DI LANcELLoTTO. Ed. with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary by E. T. Grirritus. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1924. Pp. 203. Front. 7$"x5". 7s. 6d. n. 

THE poem, or more correctly poems, known as the Chantari dt 

Lancellotto, exist, so far as we know at present, in one MS. only, 

preserved in the Biblioteca Laurenziana, in Florence. The MS. 

in question is of the fifteenth century, but, as the poem is 
manifestly a copy of a previously existing text, the date of 
composition is uncertain, — 
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. A modern copy (nineteenth century) is.to be found in the 
Library of the Royal Society of Literature in London. The 
romance has. been twice edited, from the original MS. in 1871, 
by Giannini, .and three years later from the London copy, 
by Walter de Gray Birch, of the British Museum. Both 
editions are unsatisfactory; the original text is difficult to 
decipher, and neither editor was sufficiently familiar with the 
Arthurian tradition to avoid pitfalls of which a first-hand 
knowledge of the persons and incidents involved would have 
warned him. The English editor. was, moreover, under the 
disadvantage of dealing with a copy only, and that an incorrect 
one; had he collated sa text with the original he would have 
avoided many errors. 

The need for a new, and more reliable, edition of this inter- 
esting and important text has long been felt by Arthurian 
students, and Mr. Griffiths’ edition, the work of a scholar 
familiar alike with the older forms of the Italian language, and 
with Arthurian romance, will be warmly welcomed. | 

The importance of this Italian version, as a factor in the 
critical investigation of Arthurian literature, has already been 
recognized; the subject matter is the final section of the 
story, the incidents collectively known as the Mort Artus, 
and generally treated under that name. The special interest 
of the text lies in the relation existing between the Italian 
(Chantar1), the French (Mort Artus), and the English (Malory, 
and the stanzaic Harleian Morte Arthur) versions. In a lengthy 
Introduction (78 pp.) Mr. Griffiths goes fully into this question, 
analysing the text, and pointing out the numerous cases in 
which the Italian poem diverges from the cyclic version, and 
the evidence it affords of a variant form of the closing scenes 
of the Arthurian drama. Evidence which, combined with that 
of the English texts, goes far to disprove the contention of the 
late Professor Bruce as to the existence of one authoritative 
version of the story, represented by the existing French text. 

Incidentally, too, the evidence of the Chantar1, taken in con- 
nection with that of the curious Hebrew version (a translation 
from the Italian) published by Dr. Gaster in Folk-Lore (1909), 
proves that the ‘‘Map” cyclic redaction was known in Italy, 
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whereas the extant Spanish and Portuguese versions are drawn 
from the so-called ‘“‘ Borron”’ form. 

From the literary point of view the Chantari is not of special 
value, -¢.g. it can in no way be compared with the work of the 
English poet to whom we owe the fine version contained in 
the Harleian MS. The author is obviously, as Prof. Rajna in 
a passage quoted by the editor remarks, ‘‘ un rimatore popo- 
laresco, che ha poco il senso dell’ arte, e che tira via alla meglio e 
alla peggio.”” Nevertheless, as Mr. Griffiths points out, he was 
by no means devoid of a genuine poetical instinct, and certain 
of his descriptive verses possess a real charm. 

The editor has added a series of interesting Notes and a 
Glossary. The book is one which no student of Arthurian 


literature can afford to neglect. 
Jessie L. WEsToN. 


THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND IN THE LITERATURES OF THE SPANISH 
PENINSULA. By Witiiam J. Entwistie.. J. M. Dent & 
Sons, 1925. Pp. vi+271. 7s. 6d. 

THE cycle of Arthurian romances which found their way into 

the Iberian Peninsula, and flourished there for a few centuries, 

until the output of novelistic activity drove them entirely out 
of the field, is the special object of this book. The author has 
subjected the various tales to a synthetic treatment, and he has 
endeavoured to connect them, on the one hand, with their 
French originals of the thirteenth century, and on the other to 
determine the time and manner of their introduction, and the 
influence which they exercised upon one another. He proceeds 
then to discuss the remarkable native outcome of these romances 
known as Amadis de Gaula. There was one problem which has 
greatly agitated, and, let me add, divided, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese scholars. It was a question of priority. Did these 
romances reach Portugal first, or Castile? Many an argument 
has been adduced to prove the one claim or the other, all resting 
ona very slender basis. The.old material is very scant, and the 
references found in old writers do not prove the existence of 
these books at that time already in Spain and Portugal. Those 
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who show acquaintance with some of the incidents of the 
romance of Tristram do not state that they have derived that 
information from any translation into the vernacular. They 
may have known the French originals, and quoted them. Then 
through these references they have drawn attention to the 
existence of these stories, and thereby stimulated the translation 
into the vernacular. This point of view has escaped the author, 
as well as all those who have hitherto studied these romances, 
and has led them to formulate mutually contradictory theories. 
Mr. Entwistle keeps the balance even between Castile and 
Portugal, and is much more inclined to find the beginnings of 
these translations in the north-west corner of the Peninsula, a 
view which commends itself to the impartial investigator. 
There the language differs comparatively little from the Pro- 
vencal, and again forms an easy transition to the Castilian and 
Portuguese. The author rightly rejects that extraordinary 
theory of Celtic affinities between the Portuguese and the 
original authors of these romances, which would have made the 
Portuguese much more easily disposed to accept and assimilate, 
as it were, the stories of the Arthurian cycle. These romances 
have also found their way, as is well known, to other nations, 
such as the Germans and Italians, for which no Celtic kinship 
can be claimed. In fact, some of these romances have found 
their way to Spain from Italy. The author refers to it in some 
of the notes at the end of the book. With consummate know- 
ledge of the literature the following romances have been treated, 
both in their Castilian and Portuguese form :—Tristan, Ves- 
pasian, The Holy Grail, Joseph of Arimathea, Merlin, The 
Quest, Gawain, Percival, The Falua, Lancelot, and, finally, 
Amadis. All these have exercised a deep influence upon the 
impetuous and sensitive spirit of the peoples of Spain and 
Portugal, and have contributed to foster that extraordinary 
form of chivalry in deportment and thought which, to a large 
extent, has been preserved to this very day. One word may 
be reserved for the story of Cifar, in which the author recognises 
an echo of the Breton lays. As the name of the hero already 
shows, we have here, notably in the first two books, a Spanish 
elaboration of an Oriental tale of which one version may be 
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found in the Arabian Nights, and can be traced further back to 
much more ancient sources. How widespread the theme has been 
can best be seen in Miss Hibbard’s treatment of the romance of 
Isumbras in her Mediaeval Romance in England, pp. 3-11. It 
may go back even to the story of Faustus and Faustinus in the 
Clementine Recognitions, a fact hitherto not noticed by anyone. 
Not a few of the wise saws and didactic proverbs have their 
parallels in the Disciplina Clericalis of Petrus Alfonsi, at the 
beginning of the twelfth century. Other forces and other 
poetical compositions of Oriental and specifically Arabic origin 
have had their share in the poetic and romantic literature of 
Spain and Portugal. We have now in Mr. Entwistle’s book an 
excellent summary and scholarly disquisition on the history of 
the Arthurian Romances in Spain and Portugal. It is the result 
of painstaking labour and careful examination of all the facts. 
It is also a valuable contribution to the history of fiction, and 
one more testimony to the irresistible way in which popular 
literature breaks down artificial barriers, and creates that inter- 
national unity which binds the nations together, in their love 
for the great and beautiful. M. GASTER. 


TALES OF Kinc SoLtomon. By St. Joun D. Seymour. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1924. Pp. 191. 74"+5". 5-col. pl. 7s. 6d. 


A FASCINATING book from every point of view. A graphic 
style, a vivid presentation, and yet, in spite of its popular form, 
a truly scholarly piece of work. Within comparatively few 
pages, Dr. Seymour has been able to gather a wealth of Oriental 
legend which has grown and accumulated during the ages round 
King Solomon. The sources are manifold, and the stories and 
legends full of Oriental exuberance, but also of keen wit and 
humour. From the point of view of the comparative study of 
folklore, no theme seems to be more propitious than the history 
and romance of Solomon. One can watch the remarkable 
development of legendary lore from very small beginnings, to 
see it blossom out in many flowers ;—to trace the sources, often 
from afar, which have all flowed into this sea of romance. One 
can see how easily a story told of one king or ruler can be trans- 
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ferred to another. The scene shifts, and yet the picture remains 
the same, and it is at the hand of a book like this one realises 
the truth of the theory of the migration of tales and legends. 
What is required is always a centre of attraction, and towards it 
gravitate in time all the tales that fit into a constantly expanding 
frame. There is little of spontaneous generation in the whole 
cycle of the Solomonic legends, but only appropriation and 
assimilation. The same happened on every occasion,—be it 
an epic poem, be it the story of a saint, be it even a simple fairy- 
tale. The perusal of this book will give the reader a taste of 
epic poetry, romance, and fairy tale. The author has added to 
each chapter a comprehensive bibliography of the sources from 
which he has drawn his tale, and readers and students will be 
grateful for this gift. M. GASTER. 


Tue Fotktore oF Bompay. By R. E. EntuHoven, C.I.E. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924. Pp. 354. 827454". 14s. 


In Vol. XXVI. of Folk-Lore appeared a brief review of 
Folklore Notes on Gujarat and Konkan, by thesame author. The 
present work has the Same history as, and is a supplement to, 
those two volumes. The study of Indian folklore is progressing, 
not, indeed, very rapidly, but surely. India is on any view a 
vast field and the sources of its folk-beliefs are twofold. One 
consists of its literature, ancient as well as recent; the other is 
purely oral. But much of the latter reproduces in a more or 
less transmuted form material already brought to record. It is 
indeed a little trying to a hard-worked official who has spent 
some hours of his scanty leisure in an attempt to learn something 
of the lore of quite a rustic authority on, say, dreams, to watch 
his informant at the close of the interrogation produce from a 
not over clean turban a tattered lithographed edition of a work 
like the Harttt Samhita, which treats fully of the influence of 
dreams on human life, its happinesses and miseries. Such books 
have been reproduced from -MSS. in fair numbers, and the 
revival of Sanskrit learning has done something to standardise 
diversities of usage and ritual. At one time Indian customs 
had become quite as varied and numerous as the legal covitumes 
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of pre-Revolutionary France, every locality, and every caste in 
that locality, tending to introduce changes in its observances. 
Nevertheless the general outlines remained fundamentally alike. 
The lower caste seem to have simplified and cheapened ritual, 
substituting (e.g. as on p. 112 of this work) stones for more costly 
idols, employing ‘‘ priests’? of low caste instead of Brahmans, 
and making use of charms, at any rate in the first instance, 
instead of religious rites involving outlay, for the cure of diseases. 
Mr. Enthoven on p. 313 describes three cures for cattle-disease. 
First of all a cheap spell is tried, then the ‘‘Dumb Mother” 
goddess is approached. Then an inexpensive low caste is called 
in to essay incantations, and when all else has failed a homa 
sacrifice, which costs money, is solemnized. But there is 
othing distinctive in this sequence or its incidents, and if we 
a to the Folklore Notes (Gujarat), p. 69, we shall find that in 
substance it is a repetition of this passage. And on p. 70 we 
shall learn that chelan really means a “‘ pancake,’’ not an 
‘ offering ’’ in general, though it may have come to mean any 
oblation to Mata Mungi, the Dumb Mother. Bhuvd again is 
not explained, but in Gujarat it denotes a temple attendant. 
The book would have been more useful if it had been furnished 
with a glossary. It is indexed, but neither of the above terms 
appears in it. 

The difficulties of classifying information are exemplified in 
many cases. Thus under rainfall rites we read how ‘‘ a spinning- 
wheel, sometimes specially constructed of human bones, is 
turned by a naked person in the reverse direction to the usual 
one, with the object of causing the cessation of immoderate 
rainfall.” The rite is clearly an instance of an appeal to or 
compulsion of the sun to stop the downpour. ‘‘ There was 
Ixion turned on a wheel.’’ This passage too applies to Gujarat, 
v. p. 48 of its Folklore. Indeed the first section of Chap. XI. on 
Village, Field and Other Rites gives the observances current in 
Gujarat, and no doubt they are just the same as those practised 
in Bombay (and many other parts too). In the Konkan and 
the Deccan the new patron-god chosen by the villagers will 
depend largely on their caste, but in the former tract goddesses 
are preferred. The deity elected will sometimes get a new 
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name from his new fief, but does not apparently lose his identity, 
though the usage may add to the already bewildering number 
of divine titles. Less often, it seems, the deity is chosen by lot 
or by an exorcist, but the latter will frequently name the deity 
of the parent village or him of a neighbouring village. In the 
Deccan the only difference is that it has its own set of favourite 
gods. | 

Mr. Enthoven’s book is well-arranged. It begins with the 
worship of natural objects, tree and snake worship, worship of 
ancestors, holy men and saints; spirit possession and scaring ; 
totemism and animal-worship, and the evil eye. It concludes 
with witchcraft and magic under various heads, including 
women’s rites. But are women’s observances really more 
magical than religious or than those of the men? If so, the 
usual belief, that women are more religious than men, is reversed 
in the East or will have to be reconsidered. But in India 
while magic, and very black magic at that, is not unknown, 
man is fundamentally religious rather than political. This, 
however, does not mean that he does not seek to lay the 
gods under duress. Very much the reverse; but the rites he 
uses are not necessarily magical. They are merely the correct 
forms, laid down by: the gods or their representatives. The 
practice of religious austerities is still more potent, but the 
ascetic is not a magician, nor does he practice magic to attain 
his power. He may use it, but it is hardly more than a by- 
product of his acquisition, and not quite the best form. In the 
bit of rainfall ritual we have cited the sun is appealed to as a 
manifestation of God. It may be doubted if any of the other 
rites concerning rainfall are pure magic. 

This work is, as usual, excellently printed by the Oxford 
University Press. No misprints have been detected and the 
price is reasonable. . Zz H. A. Rose. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE ARGONAUTS. By JANET RuTH. Bacon. 

Methuen & Co., 1925.. Pp. vi+187. Plates and Maps. 
74” x 4%". 6s. £2 | o 
Miss Bacon, in becoming a learned mythologist, has taken | 
leave neither of her common sense nor of her ability to see a 
2c 
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joke. Hence this little book is freer from nonsense backed by 
pretentious footnotes than many bulkier works the reviewer has 
seen. She states her view concerning the Argonautic legend, 
which I believe to be perfectly correct, in epigrammatic form on 
p. 108 :—*‘ Though it 1s reasonable to doubt that the Argonauts 
really dashed between Clashing Rocks or pursued malevolent 
spirits through the air, it does not therefore follow that they did 
not make the voyage atall.’’ At greater length she explains that 
the. story is founded on a real voyage, ‘‘ made by Minyans of 
Thessaly in the late fourteenth or early thirteenth century B.c.”’; 
and that around this grew accretions of various kinds, the result 
of growing geographical knowledge, of the general tendency to 
improve a good story by adding to it themes and incidents of 
folktale, and of the influence of religion, notably Orphism. The 
reviewer is not very certain that the dates are exact (pre- 
Homeric chronology is far from settled at best), and disagrees 
with many details of Miss Bacon’s account of how the story 
grew; but, when all is said, its remains true that she follows 
the one method which will account for the whole story, not (as 
she justly accuses many erudite commentators of doing) for 
the Golden Fleece alone. 

Miss Bacon begins by explaining what she means by myth, 
folktale, and legend,—(is it not more usual to say ma&rchen and 
saga ?),—and then tells the story itself. (A few more variants 
would be in place here.) Next comes the literary history of the 
tale, in which I notice a slip on p. 19, (Odysseus does not pass 
the Planktai in Homer), a misprint on p. 23 (Aatlanta for 
Atalanta), and a doubtful interpretation of Pindar on p. 29 
(though Miss Bacon might truthfully retort that a long list of 
authorities from the Scholiast down take the passage, Pythians, 
iv. 159, more or less as she does), but the rest is very good. 
Next the influence of Orphism is considered, and now a chapter, 
the fifth, is devoted to ‘‘Some Interpretations ’’; later, in 
Chap. VIII., and yet again in Chap. XIII., she adds further 
Criticisms of a number of theories, with which she deals faithfully, 
treating Diodorus Siculus and Mr. Perry with equal freedom, 
and demolishing them both. These chapters are perhaps the 
most amusing part of the book; the remaining ones are of a 
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constructive nature, and here naturally every reader will find 
something to agree with and something to disagree with. 
Keeping off controversial ground, I would merely ask Miss 
Bacon, in the next edition, to quote Mimnermos from the 
Poetae Lyrici Graeci, on p. 21, n. 4; to reconsider her statement 
(p. 41) that the idea of purification is necessarily Orphic; not 
to confuse Hyginus the librarian of Augustus with Hyginus the 
author of the Fabulae (p. 33); and finally (p. 168) not to found 
anything on Prof. Gilbert Murray’s famous theory of the ex- 
purgation of Homer. » 

Also, I would ask readers of Folk-Lore, if they want a really 
good, short, and readable book on the Argonautic legend, to get 


this one. 
H. J. Rose. 
MytHoLtocy. By JANE ELLEN Harrison. Geo. G. Harrap & 
Co. 1925. Pp. xx+155. .7$"+5". 5 illus. 5s. 

THIs is a volume of the series bearing the general title Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome. The editor rightly points out in a short 
preface that the Greeks expelled fear by transforming those 
elements of their thought which might cause it into poetical and 
beautiful forms; and that these forms have been the heritage 
of European poetry ever since. Miss Harrison says much the 
same on pp. 144-7. The reader would naturally expect that 
between these two statements there would come an account of 
the beautiful forms in question, in other words, a sketch of the 
principal cycles of myth and saga, with at least a few words on 
Greek mdrchen. Instead of this he will find a restatement of 
Miss Harrison’s well-known views (mostly rejected by other 
writers on the same subject) concerning the origin and develop- 
ment of several of the principal gods. The unsophisticated 
student may well be excused for wondering whether the Greeks 
expelled fear by remembering that Hermes was once a “stone 
or pillar set up to commemorate the dead” (p. 11), or whether 
the beauty of their imagery lay in the fact that Artemis is 
associated with mugwort (p. 127). For information on mytho- 


logy he will for the most part look in vain. 
H. J. Rose. 
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LEGENDS OF Texas. Edited by J. Frank Dosis. [Publications 

of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, No. I.] Texas F-LS., 

' University Station, Austin, Texas. 1924. Pp. x+279. 
of” x64". $1.50 (unbound). | 


Tuts is the third publication of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, 
the first two having appeared in 1916 and 1923. The present 
compilation is one very well worth making, and shows folklore 
in the actual process of formation, the matter largely consisting 
of historical traditions, more or less veracious, or literary in 
origin, and in course of conversion into folktales or having folk- 
tale incidents embedded in them. It is difficult to find a fit title 
for such half-digested transitional items, and one can hardly 
grumble if ‘‘ legends ” is used in an unusual sense for lack of a 
better term. 
_ The stories are grouped under Legends of Buried Treasure and 
Lost Mines (pp. 1-108); Legends of the Supernatural (pp. 
111-49); Legends of Lovers (pp. 153-76); Pirates and Pirate 
‘Treasure in Legend (pp. 179-93); Legendary Origins of Texas 
Flowers, Names, and Streams (pp. 197-219) ; and Miscellaneous 
Legends (pp. 223-53). As will be seen from the paging, and as 
might be expected from Texas, more than half the tales in bulk 
are concerned with buried treasures and lost mines, and the 
editor remarks that such stories are not merely not diminishing 
in number but are constantly increasing, there being a more or 
less regular traffic in charts (platas) of the whereabouts of 
treasure. He points out that, although the illimitable wealth 
‘to be sought for is usually alleged to be Spanish, there is his- 
torical evidence that only one mine, and that of doubtful profit, 
was worked in Texas by the Spaniards, who were, moreover, 
chronically ‘‘ hard-up.” He suggests that the Spaniards, having 
found immense wealth in the Aztec and Inca realms, were 
credulous of the possibility of riches everywhere else in the 
Americas, and bequeathed their dreams and hopes to their 
present-day successors. It is interesting to find in many stories 
the soul of the owner, or some other guardian, watching over 
the treasure as a white panther or lion (p. 47), phantom bulldog 
(p. 54), skeleton (p. 56), or women in white (p. 58), and the ghosts 
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of the men buried with the gold as protectors appearing as fire- 
breathing bulls (p. 102). Other tales of buried treasure are to 
- be found in the pirate section, and lost treasure caves occur in 
the miscellaneous section. ‘‘ Gold rods ’”’ are used by searchers, 
and gold coins are said to have been buried with charcoal and 
ashes, or covered with isinglass, so that no mineral rod will 
discover them. 

The Legends of the Supernatural present no features of special . 
interest except a headless horseman and mysterious music. The 
literary influence on the oral versions is obvious, and it would 
be difficult to disentangle the folk elements which may occur. 

The group of most interest is the small one of ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Legends.”’ Here we find the mysterious footprints of ‘* Big Foot 
and Little Foot,” which when trailed were suddenly lost, and 
seem to have caused as much excitement in the Texas of eighty 
years ago as the mysterious footprints in the Devon snow a few 
years later. The Texas case is fitted, however, with a prosaic 
explanation, according to which ‘‘ The Wild Woman of the 
Navidad ’? was captured and found to be a stray negro, who 
was then ‘sold on public account’?! The Devon footprints 
have not, I think, been explained in a satisfactory manner.! 
This group also contains some traces of Indian lore, especially 
in “ The Horn Worshippers " (pp. 230-3), of which curious tale, 
however, little can be made i in its present confused and incom- 
plete form. - 

‘There are half a dozen pages of Eibiiomaphy, and an effective 
index, and altogether the volume is a useful and creditable 
production. A. R. WRIGHT. 

2Ct: N. and Q, 7th S., viii. p. 508. 


ERRATA. 


Page 83. Add to footnote:—A much fuller version ‘from North-East 
Derbyshire is given in Folk-Lore, vol. xxxii. (1921), PP. 181-93. — 
| Page igo, line 25. For sixteenth read seventeenth. . 
Page 237, line 28. For Hamaritus read Hamaxitus. 


Books for Review should le addressed to 
THE EDITOR OF Folk-Lore, 
c/o WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


ANALYTICAL INDEX TO VOL. XXXVI. (1925). 


Abors : astronomical beliefs, 114- 
7; earthquakes, beliefs about, 
123. 

Achelous river, in myth, 34-5. 

Aconitus napellus, see Monkshood. 

Aesop’s Fables, 228-31, 233. 


Africa : (see also Algerian; 
Ashanti; Cameroons; Cyrene; 
Egypt; Morocco; and under 


names of tvibes); moon belief, 
125; north, ritual battles, 324-5. 


Agriculture : (see also Corn 
spirits, vegetation souls, and 
the like; Weather); hiring 


customs, 84-5, 88, 92, 249, 255 ; 
precedence amongst workers, 
250 ; ritual fights, 330. 

Ahirs: in Lay of Alha, 103. 

Air spirits, 215. 

Ajax, 76. | 

Aka: astronomical beliefs, 117, 
IIgQ, 122. 

Akamba : folktales, 179 ”., 182 n. 

Alexander the Great, 75-6, 260-1, 
362-4. 

Alexandria Troas : mouse on coins, 


237. 

Algerian Folktales, II., by P. P. H. 
Hasluck, 173-8. 

Alha, Lay of, 101-6. 

All Fools’ Day: Worcestershire, 
86. 

All Hallows’ Eve: divination on, 
254; Worcestershire, 86. 

Altars, stone: Indonesia, 
341-2, 345- 

Alvechurch : fair, 92. 

Amadis of Gaul, 396-7. 

Amalthea, horn of, 34-5. 

Amathus, necklace at, 80. 

Amaxosa : folktale, 182 n. 

Amazulu : folktale, 378 x. 

Ambon (Amboyna): population, 
337 ; milk teeth, disposal of, 246. 


333; 


Ambrym : 
333, 342. 

America, see North America; 
South America. 

Amerindians : (see also Athabas- 
cans; Creek Indians; Sioux); 
origin of, 285. 

Amulets and talismans, II, 90, 
96, LI0-I, 215, 217, 246, 388. 
Ancestors: graves visited, 334; 
limited spirit existence of, 

218-9. 

Ancestor worship: Africa, 112, 
180 ; India, 211-4, 401; Indo- 
Nnesia, 340, 342, 345. 

Ancient Earthworks and Camps of 
Somerset, by Ed. J. Burrow, 
reviewed, 304. 


dead, customs about, 


Andamans: rainbow, beliefs 
about, 128-9. 
Angami Nagas: astronomical 
beliefs, I14-5, 118-g 124-5; 
burial, 203; earthquakes, be- 
liefs about, 121; eclipses, 
beliefs about, 126; rainbow, 


beliefs about, 121. 

Animals: (see also Birds; Fish; 
Insects; Reptiles; and under 
names); created from water, 
239-40; in fables, see Fables; 
guardian, 213-4; speak, Christ- 
mas Eve, 68; totems, 5Sé 
Totemism ; worship of, 401. 

Annual Meeting, 6-7. 

Annual Report, 8-12. 

Ant: white, worshipping nest of, 
226. 

Antelope : in folktales, 266, 276-7: 

Anunit, goddess, 73. 

Anwar-t-Suhetlt, The, 232-4. 

Aoba: cults, 342; graves, 342. 

Ao Nagas: W. C. Smith’s The 
Ao Naga Tribe of Assam, te 
viewed, 200-5; astronomic 
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Index. 


beliefs, 115-6, 118-20, 126, 128 ; 
earthquakes, beliefs about, 122 ; 
rainbows, beliefs about, 121 ; 
rainbows painted on graves, 
120. 

Apep, 3 

Avec onal literature, 195-6. 

Apollo : oe 236-8 ; temple 
of, 75-6 

Apple : in folktales, 156-9, 166-7, 
173, 316; in marriage customs, 
55) oe wild, symbol of Neme- 
sis, 2 

April : “(ses also All Fools’ Day) ; 
“ borrowing days,” 253. 

Aquarius, sign of, 34. 

Arabian Nights, 107-9. 

Arabs in Tent and Town, by A. 
Goodrich-Freer, reviewed, 296-9. 

Archaeologists in Antiquity, by E. 
Douglas van Buren, 69-81. 

Archaic England, by H. Bayley, 
discussed, 30-2, 35-8. 

Argonauts, The, 308-21, 401-3. 

Argos: Heraion, 77, 79; mouse 
on coins, 237; votive offering, 


77° 

Armstrong, W. E.: 
392-4- 

Arrow fights, seasonal, 325. 

Artemis: and mugwort, 403; 
temple of, 81. 

Arthurian Legend in the Litera- 
ture of the Spanish Peninsula, 
The, by W. J. Entwistle, re- 
viewed, 396-8. 

Ashanti, by R. S. Rattray, re- 
viewed, III-2. 

Ash Wednesday: Worcestersh. 86. 

Ashwood : in charm, 242. 

Asia, see Andamans ; Asia Minor ; 
Burma; China; Cyprus; East 
Indies ; ‘Georgians ; Kolchis ; 
Malay Penin. ; Manchuria : 
Nicobar Is. ; Palestine ; Persia ; 
Philippines; Siam ; Syria; 
Tibet. 

Asia Minor, see Chalybes ; Pontus ; 
Troad. 


review by, 


Asp: in fable, 234. 
Ass: in folktales, 167, 312 7. 
Assam : Some Astronomical 


Beliefs in A., by J. H. Hutton, 
2, II, 113-31; W. C. Smith’s 
The Ao Naga Tribe of Assam 
reviewed, 200-5. 


Astronomical folklore: (see also 
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Eclipses ; Moon ; Stars; Sun) ; 
Assam, 2, II, 113-31; St. 
Clair’s Myths of Greece discussed, 

Athabascans : 
288 n. 

Athena, 35, 75, 325- 

Athens : votive offerings, 78. 

Attevakkals : ancestor guardians, 
213. 

Auditor, election of, 7. 

Augustus as Soars 75-6. 

Auriga, in myths, 34. 

Australia: Roheim’s Australian 
Totemism reviewed, 301-3; 
Horne and Aiston’s Savage Life 
an Central Australia reviewed, 
205-7. 

Austria, see Vienna. 

Axe : in marriage custom, 56, 58 ; 
as lightning-scarer, 215. 


name __ transfers, 


Babylonia, see Nippur ; Sippar. 

Backwards : in charm, 400 ; 
unlucky to look, 252. 

Baila: folktale, 179 . 

Bakongo : folktale, 179”. 

Bakwiri: folktales, 179 n. 

Balance sheet, 14. 

Ball games, 325. 

Balum cult, 332-3, 352-6. 

Bamburgh : feast, 252. 

Banda Is.: population, 337. 

Banks Is. : initiation, 332, 358. 

Banyan tree : in moon, 126. 

Baobab tree: in folktale, 381. 

Bapedi: folktale, 179 7. 

Baptism: gifts on road to, 251, 
256;  unbaptised unwelcome 
visitor, 251. 

Baralam and Yewdsef, 234-5.] 

Barika : folktale, 177. 

Ba-Ronga: folktales, 179 %., 374”. 

Barra, Isle of : folktale, 151-73. 


Barrenness : in concubinage, 190, 
and marriage, I91; spirits 
cause, 212. 

Barring-out Day, 256. 

Basil : in exorcism, 216. 

Bassein : exorcism, 216. 

Basuto : folktale, 182 ”., 267. 

Bathing: baby’s first bath, 573 


at initiation, 346-7, 349, 353. 
Bawburgh: Scraps of English 
Folklore, XI., 257. 
Beads: as amulets, II; 

tion beads, 298. 


conversa- 
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Bear: skin as votive offering, 
77-8. 
Beating: ceremonial, 327; as 


spirit-scarer, 214, 216-7. 
Beauty and the Beast folktales, 
208. 
Bee : in folktales, 268-70. 
Beelzebub, in mumming play, 83-4. 
Beetle : in myth, 122. . 


Belief in Immortality, The, and - 


the Worshtp of the Dead, vol. iii., 
by Sir J. G. Frazer, reviewed, 
281-3. 

Bell-ringing customs: calendar, 
83; curfew, 88; passing bell, 88. 

Belper : mumming play, 83. 

Bells : as spirit-scarers, 214. 

Belshazzar, king, 74-5, 81. 

Bemba: folktale, 266n. 

Benga: folktale, 179n. 

Bengal : (see also Calcutta); folk- 
tale, 123. 

Besisi : eclipse belief, 127. 

Betanzos: dance, 148; 
custom, 98. 

Betel-chewing : Assam, 202-3. 

Betrothal, see Courting. 

Bewdley : bell customs, 88 ; 
fairs, 88; legends, 88. 

Bhitannis : folktales, 258. 

Bidpai’s Fables, 232-4. 

Bilberry : twigs on marriage rod, 


May 


55° 

Birds : (see also under names) ; in 
folktales, 151-73, 274-6, 374%.; 
as marriage guardians, 214; 
souls as, 244 ; as symbol, 237. 

Bird-scarer, in folktales, 386. 

Birth customs and beliefs : 
also Baptism) ; 
first bath, 57; blood test for 
legitimacy, 128; gifts on first 
visit, 256; girls born less 


(see 


quickly than boys, 297; matri-. 


lineal descent, 112; weaning, 
special pancake eaten seven 
days after, 297. 
Biskra : folktale, 177-8. 
Bismarck Arch.: Dukduk, 359. 
Black: animals, see Cat, Dog; 
as omen, 225, 253. 
‘Blackburne, G. M. Ireland: 
Carrying Infant’s Body to 
- Burial, 279. . 
Blacksmiths : Old Clem, 86. 
Blest, Isles of : in folktales, 156, 
167-8 ”,, 171. 


amulets, 215; 


Index. 


Blue : in amulets, 11. 

Boar, see Pig. 

Bohemia, see Czechoslovakia. 

Bombay Pres. : (see also Konkan) ; 
Enthoven’s The Folklore of 
Bombay reviewed, 399-401 ; The 
Spirit Basis of Belief and Cus- 


tom,. by R. E. Enthoven, 
209-26, 305. 

Bondei_ Folktales, by H. W. 
Woodward, I., 178-85; _ IL, 


263-78; III., 366-86. 

Bones, human: in charm, 400. 

Bonfires, see Fire customs. 

Borneo, see Dusun. 

Brahmans:- omens from, 225; 
venerate books, 224. 

Bread : as offering, 99, 140; not 
sold, 298. 

Bridal customs, see Marriage. 

Bride, The Disputed, folktales, 
208. 

British Calendar Customs, 6, 10. 

Broadwood, Miss L. E.: The 
Magical Herb Wormwood in 3 
Switzerland, 387-8 ; review by, | 
197-9- ; 

Bromsgrove : fair, 92-3. 

Broom: veneration of, 224-5. 

Brunswick : pointing at rainbow, 
129. 

Bukaua : initiation, 352-3. 

Bulgaria: folktale, 316. 

Bull: in Sant-Iago legend, 136; 
wild, in folktale, 315 ; zodiacal 
Sign, 34-5- 

Bull-roarers, 194, 353-4, 356. 

Bundling: in folk-songs, 198. 

Burial, see Death. 

Burma, see Kachin ; Karens. 

Burna-Buriash, king, 73. 

Bar-Sin, king, 71. 


Cabbages : in folktale, 167. 


Cakes:' Lent, 86; simnel, 86; 
wake, 84; wedding, 55, 58: 
Yule doos, 256. 

Calcutta : worship, 225. | 

Calendar, see Days and Seasons. 

Calydonian Boar: tusks of, 75- 

Camel: as protective name, 297: 


Cameroons: Migeod’s Through 
British Cameroons reviewed, 
299-301. 


Campania: (see also Capreae, 
Cumae) ; temple in, 81. . 
Canada, see Athabascans. 
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Capella, in myths, 34. 

Capreae : Augustus at, 76. 

Carlin Sunday, 255. 

Carline, W. R.: exhibits: Led 306. 
Caroline Is., see Ponape; Yap. 
Carols, see Christmas carols. 

_ Cash account, 13. 

Cassowary: in initiation, 346-8 ; 
35°- 2, 355» 358-9. ‘ 
Cat: black, in charms, 298; in 
' amcient caricatures, 231; in 

fables, 230-3; omen from, 253. 
Cattle : (see also Bull ; Cow ; Ox); 
cures for diseases, 400. 
Caucasian Folk-Tales, by A. Dirr, 
reviewed, 207-8. 
Caverns: spirit haunts, 216. 
Celebes: milk teeth, disposal of, 
246. 
Ceram: Kakihan society, 332-61. 
Ceylon: moon belief, 125. 
Chaga : folktale, 266 x. 
Chalybes : mice among, 240. 
Changelings, 297-8.. 
Chang Nagas: astronomical be- 
- liefs, 115-6; rainbows painted 
On graves, 120-1. 
Chantari di Lancellotto, Li, by E. T. 
. Griffiths, reviewed, 394-6. 
Charms and spells: (see also 
Amulets and talismans ; Divina- 
: tion) ; 
against—changelings, 297-8 ; epi- 
lepsy, 96; eye diseases, 96 ; 
headache, 96; mice, 242 ; 
newly-married, 297; rain, 
400; snakes, 96; teething 
troubles, 246; wounds, 96; 
prayers, 96 ; salt water as cure 
against, 98 ; Some Latin Spells, 
-by A. D. Nock, 93-6; three 
Marias in, 97. 
Chicken: in se onamical beliefs, 
II4, 124. 
Childbirth, see Birth. 
Childlessness, see Barrenness. 
Children of the Sun, The, by W. J. 
Perry, discussed, 38-43. 


China: blood test, 128; eclipse 
belief, 127; parhelia, beliefs 
about, 128; rainbow beliefs, 
129. 

Chin Hills: political organisa- 
tion, 203-4. 

Cholera : spirits cause, 212. 

Chota Nagpur, see Mundas ; 
Oraons. 
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Chrisa : mouse at, 237. 
Christening, see Baptism. 
Christmas carols, 68, 82. 
Christmas Eve: animals feasted, 
67-8 ; animals speak, 68 ; 
bell custom, 83; guisers, 251, 
256; Poland, 67. 
Christmastide : (see also Christmas 
Eve) ; evergreens, 91 ; Worces- 


. tershire, 86, 91; Yule doos, 
256. 
Circumcision: Australian, 205, 


303 ; Indonesia, 349-50, 353-5, 
359. 
Classification, social: Ashanti, 112. 
Clent: calendar customs, g1; 
legends, 91-2. 
Clothing : omens from, 253. 
Clouds : souls as, 244. 
Clusium : prophetic animals, 240. 
Cock: ancestor spirits in, 213; 
in exorcism, 216; feathers on 
marriage rod, 55; in folktale, 
277-8, 373-7; omen from, 253. 
Coconut : taboos on, 358. 
Coins: mouse on, 237; 
225. 
Colds : amulets against, 11. 
Colic: amulets against, 96. 
Collectanea, 82-100, 151-85, 249- 


offered, 


78, 362-86. 

Colours in folklore, see under 
names. 

Combats, ritual, 322-31. 

Compass, points of, see «under 
names.. 

Compostela : cult of Sant-Iago, 


. 132-50 ; origin of word, 145- 
6; rattle in ee on 387. 
Concubinage, Igo, I 
Constantinople : legend of build- 
ing, 187-8. 
Constellations, see under names. 
Copper : as spirit-scarer, 214. 
Cordova: votive offering, 307. 
Corinth : shrine at, 80. 
Cork: as amulet, 111. 
Corn-spirits, vegetation souls, and 
the like: as origin of mysteries, 
194; ritual fights, 330. 
Coronation Stone, roo. 
Correspondence, t1or1-6, 
279-80, 387-91. 
Corroborees, see Folk-dances. 
Council, election of, 7. 
Courting customs and beliefs: 
Manx, 198; Poland, 1, 50-4. 


186-93, 
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Couvade, see Marriage. 

Cow : feasted, Christmas Eve, 68. 

Cramp: amulets against, 111. 

Craster, Miss S.: Scraps of Eng- 
lish Folklore, XI., 255-7. 

Creation myths, 283, 336. 

Creek Indians: ritual battles, 
325. 

Criminals: cult of decollati, 330 n. 

Croagh Patrick: parallel legend, 
136. 

Crocodile : in initiation, 346, 348, 
355- 

Cromarty : 
of, 245-6. 

Cross: as spirit-scarer, 214. 

Cross-roads : spirit haunts, 216. 

Crotons: round sacrificial stone, 
340-2. 

Crow: ancestor spirits in, 213; 
in fables, 232-4. 

Cuckoo, spurred : 
373-5: : 

Cumae: Erymanthian Boar, 79. 

Curfew bells, 88. 

Cyaros I.: mice at, 240. 

Cyprus, see Amathus. 

Cyrene : mice in, 240. 

Czechoslovakia: carrying infant’s 
corpse, 279; charms for teeth- 
ing, 246; folktales, 312 ”., 318. 


milk teeth, disposal 


in folktale, 


Dafia: astronomical beliefs, 117, 
119-20; earthquakes, beliefs 
about, 121. 

Dagger: as amulet, 215. 

Dances, see Folk-dances. 

Daughters: in laws of Hammur- 
abi, 190-1, and of Manu, 192-3. 

Dawkins, Prof. R. M.: review by, 
199-200. 

Dawson, W. R.: The Mouse in 
Fable and Folklore, 227-48, 
306. 

Days and Seasons: (see also under 
names of days, festivals, months, 
and seasons; Week, Days of) ; 
British Calenday Customs, edi- 
tion of, 6, 10; personal names 
from, 280. 

Deacon, A. B.: The Kakihan 
Society of Ceram and New 
Guinea Initiation Cults, 332-61. 

Dead, land of: Africa, 372-3. 


Dead, spirits of, see Ancestor 
worship ; Guardian spirits ; 
Ghosts. 
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Death and funeral customs and 
beliefs: (see also Graves and 
monuments; Omens and por- 
tents); Australia, 205; bell 
ringing, 88; bidders, 252; 
Carrying Infant’s Body to 
Burial, by G. M. Ireland Black- 
burne, 279; contests, 327, 
330; dead, decay of property 
of, 257; dead, stonework con- 
nected with, 333; dead visit by 
rainbow, 129; doors unlatched 
for revenants, 97; feasts, 252; 
fire left burning, etc., for 
revenants, 97; guardian of 
underworld, 121; in initiation 
rites, 332; mame cried to 
dying, 123; platform burial, 
202-3; spell from sight of 
funeral, 97; unlucky to meet 
funeral, 252; wandering souls, 


97, 132, 134, 


Deccan: exorcism, 216; patron 
deity, 400-1. 
December, see Christmas Eve; 


Christmastide ; New Year’s Eve. 

Deer: antlers in folktale, 156, 
158-9, 166-7, 173; cult, 173; 
deer goddesses, 173; in fable, 
234; wild, associated with 
Nemesis, 21. 

Deities: (see also under names) ; 
in Manx folk-songs, 198; M1i- 
cronesia, 282. 

Demons and evil spirits : (see also 
Devil): amulets against, 215; 
Galicia, 97. 

Denmark : folktale, 315. 

Derbyshire, see Belper ; Repton. 

Development of Bride-price and of 
Dowry, by H. A. Rose, 189-93. 

Devil: in legends, 88-9. 

Diffusionist theory, 222-4. 

Dinka: folktale, 179”. 

Diseases : (see also under names) ; 
cattle, cures for, 400; spirit 
origin of, 212, 218-9. 

Divination : (see also Omens and 
portents) ; by—turning sieves, 
254; of—hidden treasure, 
298 ; marriage, 254. 

Divorce: dowry in, IgI. 

Dodona: sacred oak in Argo, 312-3: 

Dog: black, in charms, 298; Im 
ancient caricatures, 231 ; causes 
eclipses, 119, 127; in fable, 
232; in folktale, 270-1. 
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Dolmens : Galicia (map), 133, 137. 

Donkey, see Ass. 

Dowry, see Marriage. 

Dragon: in fable, 234; in folk 
tales, 254, 315, 318, 362-3; 
in magic, 306. 

Dreams : of King Nabonidus, 73-4. 

Drinking : ceremonial, 333; ; Spirit 
influences and, 215-6. 

Droit du seigneur, 288-9. 

Drums : language of, 112 ; sacred, 
201, 

Duala : folktales, 179 n., 266-7 n. 

Duck : person born in summer, 326. 

Dudley : calendar customs, 86-7 ; 
casting lots, 87; fortune- 
telling, 87-8; legends, 87. 

Dukduk, 358-60. 


Duke of York Is.: Dukduk, 359. 


Dungi, king, 74. 

Dunstanburgh Cas. : enchanted 
dame, 254. 

Dusun : rainbow belief, 129. 


Dwarfs : at festival, Galicia, 147-8. 


Ears: omen from, 253; as spirit 
entry, 215. 

Earthquakes: beliefs about, 121-3, 
129. 

East : in charms, 297. 

Easter eggs, 251, 255. 

Easter Monday: eggs collected 


and broken, 251, 255; _ girls 
sprinkled, 67. 

Eastertide : (see also Easter Mon- 
day; Easter Tuesday; Good 
Friday) ; Worcestershire, 86. 

Easter Tuesday: Heaving Day, 
86. 


East Indies, see Borneo ; Celebes ; 
Ceram ; New Guinea ; Tumleo. 
East Netherlands : initiation, 356. 


Eating: spirit possession at, 215. 
Eclipses: beliefs about, 119-20, 
126-7. 


Editor, election of, 7, 9 


Eggs: incharm, 297; Easter, 251, 
255. 

Egypt: charms, 246; _ fables, 
228-31 ; Egyptian Finger- 


counting Khymes, by Miss 
M. A. Murray, 186-7; folktale, 
235; Magic, 246-7; as origin 
of magical ideas, 41-3, and of 
rimitive culture, 223-4 ; mouse 
in, 227-31, 235-6; mysteries, 
195. 
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Elephant: in folktales, 266, 272-4; 
, hates mouse, 241; skull at 

temple, 81. 

Ellingham: Scraps of English 
Folklore, XI., 249-54. 

Embleton : Scraps of English 
Folklore, XI., 255-7. 

Entada scandens : game with, 115. 

Enthoven, R. E.: The Spirit 
Basis of Belief and Custom, 
209-26, 305. 

Epidauros : temple at, 80. 

Epidemics : spirits cause, 212. 

Epilepsy: prayers against, 96; 
stone coffin cures, 142-3. 

Epirus, see Dodona. 

Erlebte Evdtetle, by L. Frobenius, 
reviewed, 109-10. 

Eros, 77-8. 

Erymanthian Boar, 79. 

Escape from Cannibals folktales, 
378 n. 

Eskimo: astronomical beliefs, 
124; tug-of-war, 326-7. 

Etruria, see Clusium ; Etruscans. 

Etruscans: gladiatorial combats, 
322; human sacrifice, 324. 

Evil eye: antidotes to, 218, 222; 
in India, 211, 217-8, 401 ; pre- 
cautions against, 298. 

Evil spirits, see Demons. 

Ewe people : folktale, 179 ”. 

Exhibits at meetings, 11, 305-7. 

Exogamy, see Marriage. 

Exorcism : India, 216-7. 

Ex votos, see Votive offerings. 

Eyes: cures for, 85, 96. 


Fables, 228-35. 

Fainting: iron as cure, 215; 
name cried to recall soul, 123; 
spirits cause, 212. 

Fairies: all female, 173; Manx, 
198; Northumberland, 254. 
Fairs and wakes: Derbyshire, 

84-5; Northumberland, 249; 
Worcestershire, 86, 88, 91-3. 
Faithful John folktales, 208. 


Falcon : in folktale, 179, 182-5. 

Fawcett, F.: Good Friday 
Rattles, ror. 

Feasting : as spirit-scarer, 214. 


Feasts, see Festivals. 

Feathers : in folktale, 274-6. 

February, see St. Valentine’s Day. 

Festivals : African, 112; Assam, 
116, 201; England, 252. 
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Fiji Is.: moon belief, 124. 

Fingers: counting, 186-7. 

Finisterre : dance, 148. 

Finn sagas, 314-5. 

Fire: cult, 334; fire as spirit- 
Scarer, 214; Midsummer Eve, 
67, 98; venerated, 225. 

Fire spirits, 215. 

Firstfooting: .New Year’s Day, 
251, 255. 

Fish: (see also under names) ; 
omen from, 225; Telegonos’ 
spear, 283. . 

Fish-eagle : in folktale, 182 n. 

Fishermen’s customs and beliefs : 
unlucky words, deeds, and 
meetings, 252. 

Five : sacred, 337. 

Fjort : folktale, 266 n. 

Flaying for sacrilege, 89. : 

Florida I.: cults, 333-4; imnitia- 
tion rites, 333, 358; sun and 
moon cults, 333. | 

Flour : in charms, 297. 

Flute: sacred, 335, 346-8, 350-2, 
354, 356-7. ; 

Fly : in Gilgamesh Epic, 238. 

Folk-dances: Australian, 205; 
dancing as spirit-scarer, 214; 
English, 251, 254; Manx, 
198 ; Polish, 54, 58-65; ritual, 
Galicia, 100, 148. 

Folk-drama: mumming plays, 83-4. 
Folklore of Bombay, The, by R. E. 
Enthoven, reviewed, 399-401. 
Folklore Studies, Ancient and 
Modern, by W. R. Halliday, 

reviewed, 199-200. 

Folk-medicine, see Medical. 

Folk-music: English, 254; Manx, 
197-9; Poland, 1-2, 11, 60; as 
spirit-scarer, 214. 

Folk-rhymes : Lent, 251 ; North- 
umberland, 253. 

Folk-songs : English, 250-1, 255; 
Journal of the Folk-Song Society, 
reviewed, 197-9 ; Manx, 197-9 ; 
Polish, 1, 51-2, 54-6, 61-8. 

Folktales: (see also Fables; and 
under types, such as Tar Baby) ; 
African, 173-85, 263-78, 366- 
86; Arab, 107-9, 298; Bul- 
garian, 316; Caucasian, 207-8 ; 
Danish, 315 ; diffusion, 199-200 ; 

. Egyptian, 235; English, 254; 
French, 295-6, 316; German, 
243; Greek, 295-6; Indian, 
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_ 117-8, 122-3, 125, 258-63, 362-6; 
Irish, 247, 314; mediaeval, 
291-6 ; Micronesian, 282-3; Rus- 
sian, 316 ; Scottish, 151-73, 316; 

Serbian, 187-8, 316; The Story 
of Iason and Medeia, by A. H. 
Krappe, 308-21; Swedish, 316; 
Texas, 404-5. 

Food: omen from, 225; as 
spirit-scarer, 220. 

Foolish Catherine folktales, 178. 

Foot : as spirit entry, 215. 

Fowls: (see also Chicken ; Cock; 
Hen) ; in folktales, 366-7. 

Fox: in magic, 237. 

France : (see also Lorraine) ; 
folktale, 316. 

Frankincense : in exorcism, 216. 

Franzésisch-mittel griechische Rit- 
terroman ‘‘ Imbertos und Mar- 
garona,”’ Der, etc., by N. A. 
Bees, reviewed, 295-6. 

Freud’s theory, 301-2. 

Freya, goddess, 244. 

Friday: (see also Good Friday); 
journey unlucky on, 20; new 
moon unlucky on, 256. 

Frobenius, L. : liteworke of, 109-10. 

Frog: causes eclipses, 119; in 
fables, 230, 233; as symbol, 
237. 

Fruit and nuts: (see also Apple; 
Coconut ; Gooseberry ; Lemon ; 
Pear) ; offered, 225. 

Funeral, see Death. 


Gaelic Folktale, by J. G. M‘Kay, 
151-73. ; 

Galicia (Poland), see Krakow. 

Galicia (Spain): (see also Com- 
postela) ; The Cult of Saint-Iago 
at Compostela, by H. W. 
Howes, 6, 132-50 (map) ; dances, 
148; Gallegan Folklore, byH. W. 
Howes, 96-100. 

Gallegan, see Galicia. 

Gambier Is., see Mangareva. 

Games: Australian, 205; N. 
America, 325 ; Pembrokeshire, 


325. 

Garlands: betrothal, 53-4; mar- 
riage, 57, 63. 

Garlic : in exorcism, 216. 

Garos : astronomical beliefs, 118 ; 
earthquakes, beliefs about, 123; 
Garo Marriages, by H. A. Rose, 
388-91. 
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Gaster, M.: 
194-6, 291-5, 396-9. 
Gawain romance, 397. 
Gazelle: in folktale, 2662. 
Gems, see Precious stones. 
Georgians : folktales, 207. 


Germany: (see also Brunswick ; 
Saxony; Swabia) ; folktales, 
243, 310 ., 311 ., 318; 


milk teeth, disposal of, 245; 
page astronomical beliefs in, 


24. | 
Ghosts : cause earthquakes, 121 ; 
masks to represent, 333; reside 
in Kakihan house, 344. 
Ghost societies, 332-61. 


Ghoul : in folktale, 174-5. 

Giants: English, 87, 89; in folk- 
tales, 169, 171; at feast, 
Galicia, 147- -8. 

Gilbert Is. : beliefs and customs, 
281-3. 

Giryama : folktales, 267 7., 373 7., 
374 - 

Givers of Life, 222-3, 239. 

Glastonbury : lake village, 304. 

Glove: unlucky to pick up, 252. 

Goat: in folktales, 177-8, 259, 
270-1. 


Gods and goddesses, see Deities. 
Gold: as spirit-scarer, 214. 
Golden Fleece, story of, 308-21. 


Goldsmiths: offerings by, 224. 

Gompers, J.: Serbian and Jewish 
Folklore, 187-9. 

Good Friday Rattles, by F. 
Fawcett, tor, and H. .W. 
Howes, 387. 

Goose : in Archaic England, 30-1 ; 


in courting custom, 51. 
Gooseberry : in Archaic England, 
31. 
Gracious Is.: circumcision, 385; 
masks, 358 ; taboos, 358. 
Grail: romances, 397. 
Grain and seeds: (see also Rice) ; 
as spirit-scarers, 213-5. 
Grasshopper: in myth, 122. 
Grateful Beasts folktales, 378 rv. 
Grateful Dead folktales, 208, 294. 


Graves and monuments: imita- 
tion rainbows on, 120-1. 
Greece, see Achelous; Argos; 
Athens; Corinth; Epidauros; 
Epirus; Greeks ; antinea ; 
Rhamnus; Sparta; Tegea; 
' Thespiae. Bog 


reviews by, 107-9, 
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Greeks: _ combats, ritual, 324; 
Halliday’s Folklore Studies, 
Ancient and Modern, reviewed, 
199-200 ; human sacrifice, 324 ; 
St. Clair’s Myths of Greece dis- 
cussed, 33-5;: Pleiades, 124; 
personal names, 280, 295. 
Groves: as spirit haunts, 216. 
Guadalcanar : cults, 333-4. 
Guardian spirits, 213-4, 224-5. 
Guisers, see Mumming. 


Gujarat: exorcism, 216; cattle 
diseases, cures for, 400; rain- 
fall rites, 400. 

Guy Fawkes’ Day: Worcester- 
shire, 86. 


Hadrian as archaeologist, 76-8. 
Hair, human: in exorcism, 216. 
Haka tribe, 203-4. 
Halliday, W. R.: 
review by, 295-6. 
Hallowe’en, see All Hallows Eve. 
Haltwhistle : hiring fair, 249. 
Hamaxitus : mouse at, 237. 
Hammurabi, king, 73; his laws, 
189-93, —— 
Hand: print in marriage rites, 
104; as Spirit entry, 215. 
Handkerchief: in courting cus- 
tom, 53; in marriage custom, 54. - 
Handsel, 87. 
Hare: in folktales, 177, 182-3, 
266-70, 272-4, 314-5, 373 %., 
74 .; in moon, 125. 
Hare-and-Tortoise folktales, 179, 
182-5. 
Harpies, the, 313-4. - 
Harran : temple at, 74. 


note by, 178; 


| Harvest customs and beliefs: 


(see also Corn spirits, vegetation 

souls, and the like); Poland, 
67; singing, 255; Terhengi 
festival, 116; tossing farmer, 


250; tug-of-war, 201. 
Hasluck, P. P. H.: Algerian 
Folktales, II., 173-8. 
Hatto, Bishop, 244-5. 
Havik Brahmans: guardians 


worshipped, 213. 
Hawk: in folklore, 182 7. 
Hay: in Christmas Eve custom, 
67.- 
Head: bare, omen from, 225. 
Headache : cures for, 96. 
Head-hunting : Assam, 202; 
Indonesia, 337-8, 340, 345, 361. 
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Heart : 
168, 170; in saying, 169. 
Hearth: as spirit haunt, 216. 
Heaven or sky, see Sky. 
Heaving Day, see Easter Tuesday. 
Hebrides : (see also Barra ; Jura; 
South Uist) ; folklore of, 296. 
Hen : in astronomical beliefs, 114, 
124; in folktale, 366-7. 

Hera, 77-8. 

Herbs, see Plants. 

Hercules: image of, 80; in 
myths, 34-5. 

Hermes, 403. 

Hidden treasure, see Treasure. 

Highlands: milk teeth, disposal 
of, 245. 

Hildburgh, W. L.: exhibits by, 
306-7. 

Hiring customs and fairs, 84-5, 88, 
92,249, 

Historical traditions, 85, 1o1-6. 

Hitopadesa, The, 232. 

Hockey, 325. 

Hogmanay, see New Year’s Eve. 

Holda, goddess, 244. 

Holy Grail, see Grail. 

Holy I. : fishermen’s beliefs, 252. 

Holy wells: curative, 85, 257; 
dressing, 85. 

Hood : in folktale, 156, 166-8. 

Horns, animal: as spirit-scarers, 
214; worshipped, 405. - 

Horse: in folktales, 167, 176-7, 
312-3; white spots on, 209 ; 
wild, in folktales, 315. 

Horus, 236. 

Hospitality : fate of inhospitable, 
298. 


Houses, empty: as spirit haunts, 


216. 

Howes, H. W.: The Cult of Sant- 
Iago of Compostela, 6, 132-50 
(map); Gallegan Folklore, 96-100. 

Hunting customs and beliefs: 
drum dedicated to god of chase, 
201. 

Hutton, J. H.: Some Astronomi- 
cal Beliefs in Assam, 2, II, 
113-31. 

Hyaena: in folktales, 266-70, 
273, 270-7. | 

Hypergamy : in India, 105. 


Iceland : exhibits, 305-6. 
Igorot : astronomical beliefs, 125, 
130. 


in folktale, 151-3, 166, © 
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Ilium: tomb of Ajax, 76. 

India: (see also Andamans; Assam; 
Bengal; Bombay; Ceylon; 
Chota Nagpur; Deccan; Guja- 
rat; Kanara; Manipur; Mar- 
athis; Panjab; Rajpits; and 
under names of tribes); ancient, 
poison damsel of, 307; Some 
Indian Folklore in the Lay of 
Alha, by H. A. Rose, ro1-6; 
south, proverb, 289; The Spirit 
Basis of Belief and Custom, by 
R. E. Enthoven, 209-26. 

Indonesia: (see also under names) ; 
initiation cults, 335; sacred 
flutes, 335. 

Inheritance : Ashanti, 112 ; Garo, 
388-91. 

Initiation : Kakihan society, 
346-61 ; shells worn by initiated, 
206. 

Innocent Queen folktales, 311. 

Innocents’ Day: Worcestershire, 


Insects, see under names. 

Ireland : (see also Croagh Patrick) ; 
fairies, 173; folktales, 247, 314; 
mouse feast, 247. 

Iria, in Sant-Iago legend, 135, 138. 

Iron and steel: (see also Pen- 
knife ; Sickle) ; as spirit-scarers, 


214-5. 

Isle of Man, see Manx. 

Italy : (see also Campania; 
Etruria; Latium; Romans, 
ancient; Rome); folktales, 


312 n., 317-8, 319 %. 


Jabim : initiation, 352-4. 
January, see New Year’s Day; 
Plough Monday. 


Jar, earthen : as omen, 225. 


Jason and Medea, 308-21. 

Jaundice : cure for, 257. 

Jewels, see Precious stones. 

Jews : associated with rain, 298; 
legend, 188; milk teeth, dis- 
posal of, 245-6. 

Joppa: in Perseus legend, 81; 
in Sant-Iago legend, 134. 

Joseph of Arimathea, 397. 

July, see St. Kenelm’s Day. 


June, see Midsummer Day; Mid- 


summer Eve. 
Jupiter Feretrius, 75. 
Jura, I. of : deer goddesses, 173. 
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Kabui Nagas: dwellings, 203; 
earthquakes, beliefs about, 
122 ; eclipses, beliefs about, 119. 

Kachha Nagas: earthquakes, 
beliefs about, 121-2. 

Kachin, see Singpho. 

Kakihan society, 332-61. 

Kanara : ancestor guardians, 213 ; 
exorcism, 216. 

Kankow tribe, 204. 

Karens : astronomical beliefs, 124, 
127, 130; rainbow beliefs, 129. 

Karesau I.: initiation cult, 346, 
349-52, 357, 359- , 
ava: drunk ceremonially, 333-4, 
361, 

Kennedy, Miss H. E.: Polish 
Peasant Courtship and Wed- 
ding Customs and Folk-Song, 1, 
8, 11, 48-68. 

Kettle, magic, 258-9. 

Khasi: astronomical beliefs, 114, 
117-9, 124; earthquakes, be- 
liefs about, 121, 123. 

Kidderminster: giant’s grave, 
89; wishing well, 89. 

Kinga: folktale, 267 n. 

King Arthur legends, 394-6, 396-8. 

King Phineus, 313-4. 

Kings, see Coronation Stone ; and 

Panjab Folk- 


under names. 
King, Sir Lucas: 
tales, V., 258-63; VI., 362-6. 
King Solomon: in folktales, 294, 
299, 362-4, 398-9. 
Kissing : as spirit-scarer, 214. 
Knots: among Arabs, 298; in 
charms, 246, 297. 
Kolchis: Jason and Medea, 308- 


21. 

Kolhen tribe : 
201. 

Komarpaiks : ancestor guardians, 


harvest customs, 


213. 
Kongo : folktale, 179 ”. 
Konkan : 

god, 400. 

Konyak Nagas, 204; 
beliefs ahout, r19. 

Krakow : dances, 60. 

Krappe, A. H.: The Story of 

Iason and Medeia, 308-21. 
Kuyavy : dances, 59. 


Laconia: (see 
temple, 80. 
Lacrosse, 325. 


eclipses, 


also Sparta) ; 


exorcism, 216; patron 
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Lado, goddess, 55-7. 

Ladrone Is., see Marianne Is. 

Lake Nyasa, see Kinga. 

Lakes and pools, see under names. 

Lake Tritonis : ritual battle, 324-5. 

Lake Villages of Somerset, The, 
by A. Bulleid, reviewed, 304. 

Lamps: veneration of, 225. 

Lancelot, Sir, 394-7. 

Land tenure : Ashanti, 112. 

Lanuvium: prophetic animals, 
240. 

farsa temple at, 74. 

Latin Spells, Some, by A. D. Nock, 
93-6. 

Latium, see Lanuvium. 

Lay of Alha, 1o1-6. 

Lead : as spirit-scarer, 214. 

Legends, Apocryphal, 195-6. 

Legends of Texas, by J. Frank 
Dobie, reviewed, 404-5. 

Legitimacy: blood test for, 128. 

Lelum, god, 56, 67. 

Lemon : as spirit-scarer, 217. 

Lemuria, 328. 

Lent: cakes, 86; rhyme, 2 or 

Leopard : deadly bite of, 245 ; 
folktales, 266-7 n., 271-2, oF: 

Letopolis, Horus of, 236. 


Lewis, Rev. T.: review by, 299- 
301. 

Lhota Nagas: astronomical be- 
liefs, 114, I16-7, I19, 128; 


corpses, disposal of, 203; earth- 
quakes, beliefs about, 122. 
Library of Society, 2-5, I2. 
Life, Givers of, 222-3, 239. 
Life-index : pumpkin, 367-8. 
Lifuans : rainbow belief, 129. 
Lightning: removes taboo, 142; 
scarers for, 215. 


_Lincolnshire : Pleiades, name for, 
124. 
Lion: in fable, 228-30; in folk- 


tale, 266. 


Liquor: as spirit-scarer, 214-5, 
220. 
Liver : aversion to eating, 168-9 ; 


in folktale, 151-3, 155, 159, 166, 


168, 170; mouse’s, lobes vary 
with moon, 240, 242; in saying, 
168. 

Locust: in fable, 235. 


Logic, primitive, 15-47. 

London: Magic in Modern Lon- 
don, by E. Lovett, reviewed, 
IIo-I. 
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Lones, T. E. Scraps of English 
Folklore, 35. 93. 
eee -glasses : 
21 
Penk folktales, 310 7., 312 7., 
. 316-7. 
Lots, casting : Worcestershire, 87. 
Louisiana : folktale, 267 n. 
Loyalty Is.: earthquake belief, 
129; rainbow belief, 129-30. 
Lucky and unlucky days and 
deeds: (see also Omens and 
er ; days in Egypt, 227 ; 
andsel, 87; looking back- 
wards, 252; meetings, 252, 
256; mouse, 227; picking up 
glove, 252; pointing, 121, 129 ; 
seeing new moon, 253; sweeping, 
254; words, 252. 
Luganda : folktale, 372 n. 
Lunacy : spirits cause, 212. 
Lungs: aversion to eating, 168-9. 
Lushei Kukis: feasts, 201. 
Lusheis: astronomical beliefs, 
114-6 ; betel-chewing, 203; 
eclipse beliefs, 119; corpses, 
treatment of, 203; earthquake 
beliefs, 123 ; progress of, 204-5. 
Lustrations : St. John’s Day, 98. 


as spirit haunts, 


Luyi: folktale, 2677. 

Macedonia: folktale, 316; per- 
sonal names, 280. 

Madness, see. Lunacy. 

Marchen des Muittelalters, by A. 


Wesselski, reviewed, 293-5. 


Magic: (see also Amulets and 
talismans ; Charms and spells ; 
Divination ; Witchcraft) ; ap- 


plied science of uncivilized, 16-8, 
25; Australian, 205-7; excite- 
ment roused for, 329; M agic in 
Modern London, by E. Lovett, 
reviewed, 110-1; methods of 
magic and of science, 15-47 ; 
sympathetic, 27. 

Magical Herb Wormwood in 

: Switzerland, The, by L. E. 
Broadwood, 387-8. 

Magilep : cult, 355. 

Magic Flight folktales, 311, 317, 
319-21. 

Magic Gifts folktales, 208. 


Magpie: in rhymes, 253. 
Mahoba: in Lay of Alha, 102-3. 
Makonde : folktale, 374 n. 


Makualand : folktale, 179. 
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Malay Penin.: (see also Malays ; 
Semang) ; eclipse belief, 127. 
Malays : astronomical beliefs, 125, 


, 130. 

Malinowski, B.: Myth and 
Social Organization, 307. 

Man and His Superstitions, by 
Carveth Read, reviewed, 283-5. 

Mana, 329-31. 

Manchuria : eclipse belief, 127. 

Mangareva : exhibits from, 11. 

Manipur : (see also Kolhen tribe ; 
Meitheis) ; dwellings, 203; earth- 


quake beliefs, 122- 3; eclipse 
beliefs, 119; parhelia, -_beliefs 
about, 120. 


Mannanan, sea god, 198. 

Mantinea: grave at, 77. 

Mantra : eclipse belief, 127. 

Manu, Laws of, 189-93. 

Manx:  folk-songs and music, 
197-9- 

Maoris : moon belief, 126, 

Marathis : proverb, 220. 

March: ‘“* borrowing days,’’ 
omen from wind, 257. 

Marduk, god, 73) 

Marianne Is. : 
toms, 281-3. 

Marks, tribal : Africa, 300. 

Marriage customs and beliefs: 
(see also Charms and spells: 
Divination ; Omens and por- 
tents ; Taboos) ; amulets, 215 ; 
ancestors as marriage guar- 
dians, 213-4; bridegroom bea- 
ten, 298 ; cakes, 55, 58 ; contests, 
327-8 ; couvade, 98; The De- 
velopment of Bride-Price and of 
Dowry, by H. A. Rose, 189-93 ; 
exogamy, 112, 202, 289; Gali- 
cia, Re ; Garo Marriages, by 
H. A. Rose, 388-91; jumping 
the Sartae stone, 251, 256; 
in Lay of Alha, 101-6; plate or 
slipper thrown over bride’s 
head, 251, 256; by purchase, 
189-93, 300 ; polyandry,287 ; Po- 
land, 1, 54-66; right foot first in 
new home, 252; roping couple, 
251; songs, 97; tree marriages, 
219-20; trial marriage, 198, 202; 
water sought from bride’s jar, 
298 ; well rites, 103. 

Marshall I.: beliefs and customs, 
281-3. 3 

Masai: folktale, 370 . 


253; 


aliefs and cus- 
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Masks: to represent ghosts, 333, 
355», 358-9. 

Matrilineal descent: 
112; Indonesia, 359; 
282; Polynesia, 393-4. 

May: (see also May Day; Oak- 
apple Day; Old May Day) ; 
2nd, spring custom, 98. 

May Day: (see also Old May Day) ; 
maypole brought, 84; Worces- 
tershire, 86. 

Maypoles, 84. 

Mazes : as symbols, 37. 

Mazovia : dances, 60. 

M‘Gonigle, Miss K.: Scraps of 
English Folklore, XI., 249-54. 
M‘Kay, J. G.: Gaelic Folktale, 

151-73- 

Mbundu: folktale, 179 7. 

Meare : lake village, 304. 

Measure of capacity: veneration 
of, 224-5. 

Meat : omen from, 225. 

Mech : astronomical beliefs, 124. 

Medea, story of, 308-21. 

Mediaeval Romance in England, 

_ by L. A. Hibbard, reviewed, 
291-3. 

Medical folklore: (see also Amu- 
lets and talismans ; Charms and 
spells) ; 

diseases and injuries treated— 
eye, 85; jaundice, 257; 

localities — Derbyshire, 85; 
Egypt, 227; Norfolk, 257 ; Scot- 
land, 247; 

remedtes—broom, infusion of, 
257; mouse, 227, 247; well 
water, 85. 

Meetings, 1-2, 5-7, II, 305-7. 

Megaliths: in Galicia (map), 133-4, 
139, 142, 144, 149. 

Meitheis : dwellings, 203. 

Melanesia: (see also Banks Is.; 
Bismarck Arch.; Fiji Is.; 
Loyalty Is. ; New Britain; New 
Caledonia ; New Hebrides; Solo- 
mon Is.); ghost societies, 
332-61 ; moon belief, 125. 

Mellid : dance, 148. 

Members: dead, 1-2, 5, 8-9, 305, 
307; elected, 1-2, 5, 8, 305, 
307; resigned, 1-2, 5, 8, 306-7. 

Men’s houses: Assam, 202. 

Merlin, 397. 

Metals: (see also under names) ; 
as spirit-scarers, 214-5. 


Ashanti, 
Pelews, 
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Methods of Magic and of Science, 
The, by J. L. Myres, 7, 15-47. 
Mexico : ancient, milk teeth, dis- 

posal of, 246; ritual combats, 
323, 330-1; moon beliefs, 125. 
Micronesia : (see also Caroline Is. ; 
Gilbert Is.; MarshallI.; Pelew 
Is.) ; Frazer’s The Belief in Im- 
mortality and the Worship of the 
Dead, vol. iii., reviewed, 281-3. 
Midsummer Day: lustrations, 98. 
Midsummer Eve: fires, 67, 98. 
Milk, aversion to, 202. 
oon Way: beliefs about, 115, 
124 
M ‘lle’ et Un Contes, 
Légendes Arabes, by R. Basset, 
reviewed, 107-9. 
Mines, ancient : 
133-4, 140-2. 
Mingrelians : folktales, 207. 
Mining customs and beliefs : cast- 
ing lots, 87. 


Galicia (map), 


Minutes of meetings, 1-2, 5-7, 
395-7- : 
Miracles : Islamic, 261. 


Miris : astronomical beliefs, 114-5, 
117, 119, 123. 

Mishmi: astronomical 
117-8, 120, 125-6. 

Misteri, I., by R. Pettazzoni, re- 
viewed, 194-5. 

Modi, Dr. J. J.: The Poison 
Damsel of ancient India and 
Persia, 307. 

Mole-cricket : in myth, 122. 

Molucca Is., see Ambon ; Banda Is. 

Monitor : in folktale, 180-2. 

Monkey : ancestor spirits in, 213 ; 
in folktale, 118. 

Monkshood: mouse antidote to, 


beliefs, 


I. 

Moon : beliefs about, 116-20, 
124-6, 130-1; cult, 333, 341, 
343-5, 348; growth varies with, 
128, 240; mouse’s liver varies 
with, 240, 242; new and full— 
spirit possession at, 215; new,— 
day of, 256, lucky and un- 
lucky sight of, 253. 

Morocco : fights, 327 #., 328; folk- 
tale, 178. 

Morse, Mrs. A. M.: Scraps of 
English Folklore, XI., 257. 


Mortlock Is.: beliefs and customs, 
281-3. 
Moses : in legend, 188. 


2D 


Récits et - 
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Mothering Sunday: Worcester- 
shire, 86. 

Mother-right : African, 300; 
Garo, 388-gI. 

Mountains and hills: (see also 


under names) ; offerings to, 99; 
Pico Sacro, Galicia, 136, 139-42, 
144; prayers to, 99. 

Mouse : 1n earthquake myth, 123; 
The Mouse in Fable and Folk- 
lore, by W. R. Dawson, 227-48, 
300. 

Mozabites, 174, 176. 

Mugwort, see Wormwood. 

Mule : in folktale, 312 n. 

Mulungu, high god, 179-80. 

Mumming, 83-4, 251, 256-7. 

Mundas: eclipse beliefs, 126-7. 

Murray, Miss M. A.: Egyptian 
Finger-counting Rhymes, 186-7. 

Museums: Nippur, 70-1 ; Rome, 
75-6; Ur, 81; Worcester, go. 

Music, see Folk-music. 

Mussel-shell: petrified, magical, 
207; worn by initiated, 206. 

Myres, Prof. J. L.: president, 6; 
Presidential Address, 7, 15-47. 

Mysteries : Pettazzoni’s I. Misteri 
reviewed, 194-5. 

Myth and Social Organization, by 
B. Malinowski, 307. 

Mythology, by Miss J. E. Harrison, 
reviewed, 403. 

Myths of Greece, by G. St. Clair, 
discussed, 33-5. 


Nabonidus, king, 71-5.° 

Nagas: astronomical beliefs, 113- 
20, 128; rainbow, beliefs about, 
120, 128-9. 

Namau: taboos, 358. 

Names, personal: changed, 288 ; 
in Greece, 280, 295-6; Moslem, 
280, 297; protective, 297. 

Namwanga: folktale, 179 7., 374 n. 

Naram-Sin, king, 73. 

Nature deities, 282. 

Ndau: folktale, 374 2. 

Nebuchadnezzar, king, 71-2. 

Necklaces: amuletic, 11; in 
legend, 80. 

Nemesis, 21. 

Nettle-tree : in moon, IIg. 
Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, by 
E. Hennecke, reviewed, 195-6. 
New Britain: Dukduk, 358-9; 

tahoos, 358. 
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New Caledonia : 
snake cult, 334. 

New Guinea: initiation cults, 
332-61 ; milk teeth, disposal of, 
246; taboos, 358. 

New Hebrides: stonework and 
cult, 333, 341-2. 
New Year’s Day: 

251, 255+ 
New Year’s Eve : bell custom, 83; 
singing, 98, 250-I, 255. 
New Zealand, see Maoris. 
Nicobar Is. : astronomical beliefs, 


sun cult, 334; 


firstfooting, 


125, 130. | 
Nile: mud engenders mice, 239, 
242. 
Nine: in dances, 344; in initia 


tion, 347; in offerings, 225; 
sacred, 337, 343- 
Nippur : archaeologist at, 70-1. 
Nock, A. D.: Some Latin Spells, 
93-6. 
Noise : as spirit-scarer, 214. 
Norfolk, see Bawburgh. 
North America, see Amerindians ; 
Mexico ; United States of N.A. 
Northumberland, see Bamburgh; 
Dunstanburgh Cas. ; Ellingham ; 
Embleton ; Haltwhistle ; Holy I. 
Norway : folktale, 315-6. —, 
Nose: as spirit entry, 215. 
November, see Guy Fawkes’ Day; 
St. Catherine’s Day; St. Clem- 
ent’s Day. 
Nudity : in charm, 400. 
Numbers, see under namies. 
’Nyame, high god, 112. 
Nyanja: folktale, 266 7. 
Nyungwe : folktale, 179 ”. 


Oak-apple Day: Derbyshire, 82; 
Worcestershire, 86, 91. 
Oak-tree: sacred, 312-3. 
Obsidian, sacred, 207. 
Occupation songs, 198-9. 
October, see All Hallows’ 
Old Michaelmas Day. 
Octopus: as symbol, 36-7. 
Odin, 244. 
Oedipus complex, 301-2. 
Oilmen: offerings by, 224. 
Old May Day: in hiring customs, 


Eve; 


249. 

Old Michaelmas Day : hiring fair 
fixed by, 84. 

Old Somerset, by H. P. Palmer, re 
viewed, 304. 


Index. 


Omens and portents : 

Divination) ; 
from—animals, 240, 2533; axe, 
58; encountering persons or 
animals, 225; falling upstairs, 
253; leaping fire, 67; moon, 
256; parhelia, 120, 128; parts 
of body, 253; sacrifice, 323; 
sprinkling with water, 67 ; wear- 
ing-apparel, 253; wind, 257; 
of—birth, 253; chastity, 67; 

courage, 67; death, 253; 
disaster, 120, 128; letter, 2533 
marriage, 57-8, 67, 253; rain, 
253; riches, 253; visitors, 253; 
weather, 253, 256- 7. 

Oraons: moon beliefs, 124. 

Origin of Man, The, by Carveth 
Read, reviewed, 283-5. 

Orion, constellation of: _ beliefs 
about, 114-5, 124. 

as and Eurydice folktales, 
282 

Orphism, 402-3. 

Osage tribes, 206. 

Ossetes : folktales, 207. 

Ox: feasted, Christmas Eve, 68 : 
speaks, Christmas Eve, 68. 


(see also 


Padrén : stones, cult of, 142-3. 
Palaung: astronomical beliefs, 
126-7. 


Palestine, see Joppa. 

Palm Sunday: Derbyshire, 82 ; 
Worcestershire, 86. 

Panjab : folktales, 258-63, 362- -6; 
marriage rites, 104. 

Parhelia: beliefs about, 120, 128. 

Patroclus : ritual combat at tomb, 

. 324. 

Pausanias as archaeologist, 78- -81. 
Peacock: feathers on marriage 
rod, 55; as votive offering, 77. 

Pear : wild, as amulet, go. 
Pear-tree : image from, 79; mar- 
riage rod from, 55 ; Whitty, go. 

Pearl: as life giver, 36. 

Pelew Is.: beliefs and customs, 
281-3. | 

Pembrokeshire: knappan, 325. 

Penknife : as amulet, 215. 

Perchta, goddess, 244. 

Percival romance, 397. 

Periwinkle : on marriage rod, 55. 

Perry, W. J.: review by, 205- 7. 

Perseus legend, 81. 


Perthshire : 
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Persia : magical bowls from, 306 ; 
mice of, Aristotle on, 240-1 ; 
poison damsel, 307; talismanic 
bowl, 11. 

mouse sacred, 247. 

Petting stone, jumping the, 251, 
256. 

Philippines, see Igorot. 

Pie poudre, court of, 90-1. 

Pig : Calydonian Boar, 75; 
Erymanthian Boar, 79; names 
for, 252, 256; sacrificed, 342, 
347; sow, luck of, 252; un- 
lucky word, 252, and to meet, 
252, 256. 

Pigeon : in fable, 234. 

Pile-dwellings : Assam, 202-3. 

Pilgrimages: Arab, 298. 

Pine-tree : marriage rod from, 55. 

Placides, tale of, 294. 

Planets, see Venus. 

Plants and flowers: (see also 
under names); ancestor spirits 
in, 213-4; invocations when 
gathering herbs, 94-6. 

Plate : in marriage custom, 251. 

Pleiades: beliefs about, 114-5, 


124. 

Plough Monday : gee 82-3; 
mumming play, 83 n.;  Wor- 
cestershire, 86. 

Plutarch as archaeologist, 78. 

Pointing : forbidden, 121, 129-30. 

Poison Damsel of ancient India 
and Persia, The, by Dr. J. J. 
Modi, 307. 

Pokomo: hawk in folklore, 1&2 n. 

Poland: Polish Peasant Court- 
ship and Wedding Customs and 
Folk-Song, 1, 8, 48-68. 

Polyandry, see Marriage. 

Polygyny, 287-8. 

Polynesia: (see also Gambier Is. : 
Raratonga ; Samoa ; Society Is.); 
eclipse belief, 127; secret socie- 
ties, 333-4, 346; sky beliefs, 
128, 334%.;- Williamson’s The 
Social and Political Systems of 
Central P. reviewed, 392-4. 


Ponape: beliefs and customs, 
281-3. 
Pontus: Aristotle on mice of, 241. 


Portents, see Omens. ; 

Portugal : folktale, 318 .; Ent- 
wistle’s The Arthurian oa in 
the Literatures of the Spanish 
Peninsula reviewed, 396-8. 
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Poseidon: sanctuary of, 77. 

Possession, spirit: India, 
215-7, 401. 

Potato: in marriage custom, 61. 

Precious stones: (see also under 
names); souls as, 244. 

President, election of, 6. 

Presidential Address, 7, 15-47. 


2il, 


Processions: civic, 90-1; Roga- 
tion, 86. 
Prophecy : by animals, 240, 


Christmas Eve, 68. 
Protheroe, Mrs. A. M.: Scraps of 
English Folklore, 82-5. 


Proverbs and sayings:  Arab,- 
298-9; Gaelic, 168-9; Indian, 
220, 289; Marathi, 220. 


Psycho-analysis, 301-2. 

Ptarmigans: persons born in 
winter, 326. 

Puberty initiation, see Initiation. 

Pumpkin: in folktale, 367-8. 

Puss-in-Boots folktales, 208. 


Quail: in folk-song, 63-4. 

Quartz, white, sacred, 207. 

Quest of Princess with the Golden 
Hair, The, 310, 312, 314-6, 321. 


Races: in marriage custom, 56; 
at pilgrimages, Ioo. 

Rain: charm against, 400 ; omen 
of, 253. 

Rainbow : 
128-30. 

Rajpits: in Lay of Alha, ro1-6. 

Ram, see Sheep. 

Ramadan: Ramadan as a Personal 
Name, by M. M. Hasluck, 280, 
297; in folktales, 177-8. 

Rangpang Nagas: astronomical 
beliefs, 117-9, 125. 


beliefs about, 120-1, 


Raratonga: milk teeth, disposal 
of, 246. 
Rat: ancestor spirits in, 213; 


in astronomical beliefs, 114; in 
charm, 246; in folktale, 258-60 ; 
in legend, 245; soul as, 244. 
Rattles : on Good Friday, 101, 387. 
Rebirth: in initiation, 348, 356, 
358, 360. 
Red: in charms, 246; 
soul as, 243. 
Redditch: trade custom, g3. 
Reprints of Society’s publications, 
g-I0. 


mouse, - 
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Reptiles, see Crocodile; Frog; 
Lizard ; Monitor ; Snake ; Toad; 
Tortoise. 

Repton : calendar customs, 82-4 ; 


fairs and wakes, 84-5; holy 
wells, 85; traditions, 85. 
Reviews, 107-12, 194-208, 28I- 


304, 392-405. 
amnus: sanctuary at, 21. 
Rheumatism: spirits cause, 212. 


Rhinoceros: in.fable, 234. 


Rhymes, see Folk-rhymes. 

Rice : earthquake frightens spirit 
of, 122. 

Right : foot first across threshold, 
252. 

Rings, finger ¢ wedding, 53-4. 

Rivers and streams: (see also 
under names); river banks as 
spirit haunts, 216. 

Roach: Telegonos’ spear, 283. 

Rogation Monday: processions, 
86. 


Romances, mediaeval,291-3, 295-6. 

Romans, ancient: eclipse belief, 
127; ritual combats, 322-31; 
spells, 93-6. | 

Rome: temples at, 75-6. 

Ronga, see Ba-Ronga. 

Roofs : as spirit haunts, 216. 

Rook I.: cult, 355. 

Roots, see Potato; Turnip; Yam. 

Rose, H. A. : The Development of 
Bride-price and of Dowry, 189- 
93; reviews by, 286-91, 399- 
401; Some Indian Folklore in 
the Lay of Alha, 101-6. 

Rose, H. J.: reviews by, 281-5, 
401-3; A Suggested Explana- 
tion of Ritual Combats, 322-31. 

Rosemary: in courting custom, 
53-4; in marriage custom, 57. 

Roumania: (see also Transyl- 
vania) ; folktales, 316, 318 n. 

Rue: on marriage rod, 55. 

Russia: exhibits from, 306 ; folk- 
tale, 316; south, disposal of milk 
teeth, 245-6. 


Sacrifice : 
animal—in exorcism, 216 ; In- 
donesia, 342; 
human—combats as modified 
torm of, 323-4, 331. 
Sacrilege : flaying for, 89. 
Saddles: silver dragons inside, 
306. 
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St. Catherine’s Day: Worcester- 
shire, 86. 

St. Clement’s Day: Worcester- 
shire, 86. 

St. George, in mumming play, 83-4. 

St. Gertrude: mouse symbol of, 

. 244; patroness of souls, 244. 

St. James, see Sant-lago. 

St. John’s Day and Eve, see Mid- 
summer. 

St. Katherine, go. 

St. Kenelm’s: crabbing the 
parson, 92; wishing well, 92. 

St. Kenelm’s Day, 92. 

St. Mamed, 99. 

Saints, legends of, 195-6. 

St. Valentine’s Day: Worcester- 
shire, 86. 

St. Wulfstan, 89. 

St. Wystan, 84. 


Sakai: eclipse belief, 127. 

Salt: on child’s first visit, 256 ; 
in marriage custom, 66; mice 
conceive from, 239; as spirit- 
scarer, 214. 

Salt water: cures spells, 98. 


Salutations: Poland, 51; as 
spirit-scarers, 214, 221-2. 

Salvage stock, 12. 

Samoa: social and local grouping, 


393- 
Sant-Iago of Compostela, cult of, 
6, 132-50. 
Santals: folktale, 125. 
Sapurua: offerings, 340. 
Sargon I. of Agade, 71. 
Saturday: in charms, 297. 
Savage Life in Central Australia, 
by G. Horne and G. Aiston, re- 
viewed, 205-7. 


Saxony: folktale, 243. 

Scallop shell: as badge of Sant- 
Iago, 150. 

Scandinavia: (see also Denmark ; 


Norway ; Sweden); moon be- 
liefs, 124, 126; souls female, 
173; souls as animals, 244. 

Schouten Is.: initiation cult, 346, 

9-52,357 359- 

Scone, Stone of, 100. 

Scorpion : zodiacal sign, 34. 

Scotland: (see also under names 
of counties; Hebrides; High- 
lands) ; folktale, 313 . ; mouse 
medicine, 247. 

Scraps of. English Folklore: X., 


82-93; XI., 249-57. 


‘Ship: 
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Sea beliefs and customs : Manx,198. 
Seashore: as spirit haunt, 216. 
Seasons, see Days. 

Secretary : address, 279 ; election,7. 

Secret societies : Melanesian, 332- 
61. 

Sema Nagas: astronomical be- 
liefs, 114-5, 119-20, 124; earth- 
quake beliefs, 122; rainbow 
beliefs, 120-1. 

Semang: sun beliefs, 124, 127. 

Serbia: folktale, 316; Serbian 
and Jewish Foiklore, by J. 
Gompers, 187-9. 

Serpent, see Snake. | 
Seven: in charms, 246, 297; in 
folktales, 173, 177, 258-9, 362. 
Sex-shifting : in fo es, 172-3; 

in myths, 118. 

Shakespear, J.: review by, 200-5. 

Shamash, sun-god, 72-3, 74. 

Shambala : folktale, 378 n. 

Shamrock, four-leaved, 154 n. 

Shape-shifting : in folktales, 157, 
159, 167, 182 n., 185, 261-2, 
368-9. 

Sheep: omen from, 253; ram, in 
folktale, 316-7; Saying of 
tongue, 169. 

Shells, see Mussel shell; Scallop 
shell; Trumpets. 

Shields : Assam, 202. 

in folktale, 312-3. 

Shrew mouse: in magic, 248. 

Shrines : Babylonia, 71-4 ; Greek, 
77-8, 80 ; Roman, 75- -6, 81. 

ar Tuesday : Worcestershire, 


Siam ; eclipse belief, 127. 

Siassi Is. : cult, 355-6. 

Sicil cult of decollati, 330 n.; 
fo tales: 312 n., 318 2. 

Sickle: as lightning-scarer, 215. 

Sierra Leone: antelope, 266, 

Sieve : divination by, 254 ; venera- 
tion of, 225. 

Simnel cakes, see Cakes. 

Sin, the god, 73-4. 

Singpho : earthquake beliefs, 122 ; 
eclipse beliefs, 119. 

Sioux: shell in initiation, 206. 

Sippar, 72-4. 

Siyin tribe, 204. _ . 

Sky: afterworld in, 334-5, 338-9, 
344, 348. 

Sky deities, 112. 

Slaves, see Concubinage. 
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in marriage custom, 251. 

Smallpox : spirits cause, 212. 

Snake: ancestor as, 180; 
cestor spirits in, 213; Apep, 
36; charm against, 96; coiled 
round world, 123, 129; cult of, 
334) 343, 345, 348; in fable, 234; 
in folktale, 365-6, 377-80; omen 
from, 225; prayers to remove, 
g6; in Sant- -lago legend, 136; 
worship of, 401. 

Social and Political Systems of 
Central Polynesia, The, by R. W. 
Williamson, reviewed, 392-4. 

Social Origins and Social Continui- 
ties, by A. M. Tozzer, reviewed, 
286-91. 

Society Is.: rainbow belief, 129. 

Sokte tribe, 204. 

Solomon Is., see Guadalcanar. 

Soma, worshipped, 215. 

Somerset : Burrow’s Ancient Earth- 
works and Camps of Somerset 
reviewed, 304; The Somerset 
Folk Series, Nos. 16 and 20, 
reviewed, 304. 

Soul: animal shapes of, 243-4; 
detachable, 282; escapes in 
sleep, 243-4; female, 173; 
Milky Way as soul river, 115 ; 
mame cried to recall, 123; 
newborn without, 282; plural, 
282. 

South America : astronomical be- 
liefs, 130. 

South Malekula: stone cult, 341-2. 

South Uist: folktale, 151-73. 

Spain : (see also Cordova; Galicia) ; 
Entwistle’s The Arthurian Le- 
gend wn the Literatures of the 


Slipper : 


an- 


Spanish Peninsula reviewed, 
396-8. 
Sparta: ritual combats, 331. 


Spells, see Charms. 

Spinning: in marriage custom, 
58. 

Spinning-wheel : in charm against 
rain, 400. 

Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, 
The, by R. E. Enthoven, 209- 
26, 305. 

Spirit possession, see Possession. 

Spirit-scaring : India, 211, 213-7, 
220-3, 401. 

Squirrel : in earthquake myth, 123. 

Stag: in folktales, 172. 

Stairs: lucky fall on, 253. 


~ Summer: 
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Stars : (see also Aquarius: 
Auriga ; Capella ; Milky Way; 
Orion; Pleiades; Taurus); 


cult, 341, 343-5, 348. 

Starting work: unlucky to look 
back, 252. 

Staves: magic, 259-60, 368-9; 
sacred, 347-9, 355. 

Stones: (see also Altars, stone: 
Coronation Stone; Dolmens; 
Megaliths ; Quartz) ; cult, 339-41; 
curative, 99, 139-140, 142-3, 147; 
sacred, 206-7, 340-1, 344-5; 
spirit haunts, 216; worship of, 
135, 138-9, 226. 

Stools : chiefs’, 112. 

Story of Iason and Medeia, The, 
by A. H. Krappe, 308-21. 

Straw : in Christmas Eve custom, 


67. 
Subscribers: enrolled, 1, 5, 8 
305-7; withdrawn, 8. 
Subiya: folktale, 266 n. ) 
Suggested Explanation of Ritual 
Combats, A, by H.-J. Rose, 322- 
31. 
Sulphur: in exorcism, 216. 
Sumbwa : folktale, 179 . 
in ritual combats, 326. 
Sun: beliefs about, 116-120, 124-6, 


130-1 ae 333» 335, 341-5, 348, 


359, 3 
Sun gods: Babylonia, 72-4. 
Sunrise : rites at, 334. 
Sunset : rites at, 334. 
Suto, see Basuto. 
Svastika, 37. 
so a folktale, 243; 


Swahili: folktales, 372 n., 377 ”. 

Swallow : in folktale, 374 n. 

Swallower folktales, 380-6. 

Swan: in Archaic England, 31. 

Sweden : folktale, 316. 

Sweeping : begin from corner, 254. 

Swiatowid, god, 67. 

Switzerland : wormwood magical, 
387- -8. 

Swooning, see Fainting. 

Sword dances, 251. 

Sycamore tree : in folktale, 370 ”. 

Syria, see Arabs. 


teething, 


112; on 


Taboos: marriage, 
on trees 


pointing; 121, 129-30 ; 
and gardens, 358. - 
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ere C. J.: The Troubadours, 

, It. 

Tailor, The Valiant, 208. 

Tales of King Solomon, by St. 

__ J. D. Seymour, reviewed, 398-9. 

Talismans, see Amulets. _ 

Tami Is. : initiation, 352-5 ; masks 
to represent ghosts, 333; 
taboos, 358. oe 

Tangkhuls: dwellings, 203; war 
drum, 201. 

Tar-Baby folktales, 179. 

‘Tashon tribe, 203-4. | 

Tattooing, 202, 337, 339, 343-4- 

Taurus, sign of, 34-5. 

Tea-leaf fortune-telling, 87-8. 

Teeth: charm against teething 
troubles, 246; milk teeth, dis- 
posal of, 245-6; unlucky for 
upper teeth to grow first, 380. 

‘Tegea : temple at, 75. 

Tell, Wilhelm, 208. 

Temne : folktale, 179 n. 

Ten: sky worlds, 128. 

Tenbury : bell custom, 88. 

Texas: Dobie’s Legends of Texas 
reviewed, 404-5. 

Thado Kuki: astronomical be- 
liefs, 114, 118-9, 125;  betel- 
chewing, 203; earthquake be- 
liefs, 123. 

Thespiae : votive offering, 77-8. 

Thirteen : unlucky, 20. 

‘Thomas, N. W.: reviews by, 109- 
10, 301-3. 
hrashing, see Threshing. 

Thread, woollen, as guardian, 77. 

Three: in charms and spells, 97, 
246, 254, 297; in folktales, 208, 

_ 258-60, 316. 

Three Magic Gifts folktales, 258-60. 

Three Tasks folktales, 315. 

‘Three Wishes folktales, 208. 

‘Threshing customs and beliefs: 
of Arabs, 298; at marriage, 
58; spirit possession, 215. 

Threshold: right foot first over, 
252; ritual fights, 330. 

Through British Cameroons, by 


F. W. H. Migeod, reviewed, 
299-301. — 
Thunderstorm : lightning-scarers, 
21 
Thyme : in marriage custom, 54. 
Tibet : polyandry, 287. 
Tiger: causes eclipses, 119; in 


fable, 232. 
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Toad: causes eclipses, 119. . 
Toda: polygyny, 287. .. 
Tom-Tit-Tot folktales, 198. 
Toothbrush : in folktale, 381-2. 
Toradja: soul as mouse, 243. 
Tortoise: in fable, 234; in folk- 
tales, 179-85; in saying, 299. 


Totemism: in Australia, 301-3 ; 
in India, 401; in Micronesia, 
282. : 


Transylvania: folktale, 312 1.; 
soul escapes in sleep, 243. 

Treasure, hidden : amongst Arabs, 
298; in castvos, 99-100; guar- 
dians of, 100, 141; Texas, 
494-5. | 

Treasurer, election of, 7. | 

Trees: (see also under names) ; 
ancestor spirits in, 213-4; 
change into, in folktales, 261-2, 
370-1; in moon, 118-9, 126; 
sacred, 112, 299; Spirit haunts, 
216; taboos, . 358; tree- 
marriage, 219-20; worship of, 
OI. 

Tristan romance, 397. 

Troad, see Alexandria Troas; 
Chrisa; Hamaxitus; Ilium. 
Trumpets, shell: in initiation, 

345- | 
Tug-of-war: at harvest, 201 ; 
Eskimo, 326-7. 

Tumleo: annual fight, 325-6; 
initiation, 356 ;- taboos, 358. 
Turkey, see Constantinople; Turks. 

Turks : personal names, 280. 

Turnip : in marriage custom, 61. 

Twelve : dishes on Christmas Eve, 
67. 


Uganda: folktale, 277 n. 
Umbrella: as spirit-scarer, 214. 
Uminska, Miss Z.: Polish Peasant 
Courtship and Wedding Cus- 
toms and Folk-Song, 48-68. 
Uncovering head: as spirit- 
scarer, 221. | 
Underground passages, 85. 
Unicorn, see Rhinoceros. 
United States of N. Amer., see 
Creek Indians ; Louisiana ; 
Sioux ; Texas. 


Unlucky days and deeds, see 


Lucky. 
Ur: museum at, 81 ”.; temple at, 


74: 
Ur-Engur, king, 71, 74. 
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Vai: folktale, 179 n. . 
Van Buren, E. Douglas : Archaeo- 
logists in Antiquity, 69-81. 
Vegetation deities, see Corn-spirits. 
Vao: dead, customs about, 333, 
342- 
Venus, planet: 
115-6. 
Vespasian romance, 397. 
Vice-Presidents, election of, 6-7. 
Vienna: Good Friday rattles, ror. 
Votive offerings: Greeks, 78; 
' Philistines, 238; Romans, 75, 
77-8; Spain, 307; Sumerians, 
71; Western Asia, 238. 
Voyage of the Argonauts, The, by 
J. R. Bacon, reviewed, 401-2. 
Vulture : in folktales, 174-5, 177. 


beliefs about, 


Wakes, see Fairs. 
Wakwili: folktale, 179 . 
Wales: (see also Pembrokeshire) ; 
fairies, 173; sham fights, 326. 
Washing, magical, see Lustration. 
Water : (see also Lakes and pools ; 
Rivers and streams; Wells and 

' springs) ; animals created from, 
239-40 ; as Spirit-scarer, 214. 

Water-cress: in folktale, 157, 
166-7, 171. 

Water-Horse: in folktales, 169, 
172; rejects entrails, 169. 

Water spirits, 215. 

Watubela Is.: sky afterworld, 
338-9. 

Waztiris : folktales, 258. 

Weaning: pancake eaten seven 
days after, 297. 

Wearing-apparel, see Clothing. 

Weasel: in fables, 231, 233. 

Weather lore: (see also Rain); of 
Arabs, 298; astronomical, 115 ; 
rhymes, 253. 

Wedding, see Marriage. 

Week, days of, see under names. 

Wells and springs: (see also Holy 
wells; Wishing wells) ; mar- 
riage rites at, 103-4; Pausanias 
on, 81. 

Werner, Miss A.: notes by, 178- 
8o, 182. 

Weston, Miss J. L.: 


394-6. 


review by, 


Index. 


White: mice lucky, 240; form 
of soul, 243-4. 

Whitsuntide : Worcestershire, 86. 

Widows : in Laws of Hammurabi, 
Igt-2, and of Manu, 192; re- 
marriage rites, 219. 

Wild cat : in folktales, 266, 277-8. 


Willow-tree: branches on Palm 
Sunday, 82. 
Winter: in ritual combats, 326. 


Wishing places, 299. 

Wishing wells, 89, 92. 

Witchcraft : amulets against, go ; 
in India, 401. 

Wives: (see also Concubinage ; 
Marriage ; Widows); in Laws 
of Hammurabi, 191, and of 
Manu, 192; sale of, 85. 

Women : (see also Daughters ; Mar- 
riage ; Widows ; Wives) ; Semite, 
297; unlucky to meet, 252; 
unwidowed, omen from, 225. 

Wonkonguru tribes, 205-7. 

Woodward, H. W.: Bondei Folk- 
tales, I., 178-85; II., 263-78; 
III., 366-86. 

Worcester: flaying for sacrilege, 
8 


Worcestershire, see Alvechurch ; 
Bewdley ; Bromsgrove ; Clent ; 
Dudley ; Kidderminster ; Red- 
ditch ; St. Kenelm’s; Tenbury ; 
Worcester. 

Wormwood: Artemis and, 403; 
magical, 198, 387-8. 

Wounds: prayers to prevent 
sepsis, 96. 

Wreaths, see Garlands. 

Wright, A. R.: exhibits by, 305-6; 
reviews by, I10-2, 207-8, 296-9, 
304, 404-5: 


Yam: in earthquake belief, 129; 
festival, 112 ; in moon belief, 125. 

Yap: beliefs and customs, 281-3. 

Yew-tree : branches on Palm Sun- 
day, 86. 

Yugo-slavs: folktale, 312 7. 

Yule doos, 256. 


Ziba : folktale, 266 ». 
Zodiacal signs, see under names. 
Zulus, see Amazulu. 
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Page, A. J., Esq., I.C.S., c/o Thos. Cook & Son, Rangoon, Burma. 

Parsons, Dr Elsie Clews, Harrison, New York, U.S.A. 

Partridge, Miss J. B., Wellfield, Minchinhampton, Glos. 

Pawsey, C. R., Esq., M.C., Kohima, Naga Hills, Assam, India. 

Peel, Mrs. Willoughby, Eaglescarne, Haddington, Scotland. 

Pendlebury, C., Esq., Arlington House, 39 Burlington Road, Gun- 
nersbury, W. 4. 

Penzer, N. M., Esq., 12 Clifton Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W 3. 

Perry, W. J., Esq., University College, Gower St., W.C. 1. 

Popovic, Prof. Paole, Université, Belgrade, Serbia (per Banque 
Franco-Serbe, 30 Coleman St., E.C. 2). 

Power, Sir D’Arcy, K.B.E., M.A., M.B., F.S.A., roa Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 


Raleigh, Miss K. A., St. Quintin Avenue, N. Kensington, W. ro. 

Ray, Kumar S. Kumar, Esq., Dighapatia Dayarampur, Rajshahi 
District, Bengal, India. 

Read, Miss Moutray, The Gate House, Wadhurst, Sussex. 

Rice, David T., Esq., Oddington House, Moreton-in-the-Marsh. 

Richards, F. J., Esq., M.A., 6 Lexham Gardens, W. 8. 

Roberts, Prof. Stanley, University College of Wales, Aberystwith. 

Roheim, Prof. G., 35a Hermina ut, Budapest. 

Rorie, D., Esq., M.D., C.M., 1 St. Devenick Terrace, Cults, Aber- 
deenshire. 

Rose, H. A., Esq., Milton House, La Haule, Jersey. 

Rose, Harold E. A., Esq., M‘Gill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Rose, H. J., Esq., University College of Wales, Aberystwith. 

Rouse, W. H. D., Esq., Litt.D., Perse School House, Glebe Road, 
Cambridge (Vice-President). 
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1913. 
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1924. 
1893. 


1899. 


1909. 
1923. 
1922. 


1909. 


1889. 


1923. 
1924. 
1885. 


c. 1896. 
-  Qr2. 
1913. 
IgII. 


Members. 


Routledge, Scoresby, Esq., 4 Hyde Park Gardens, Victoria Gate, 
W.r. 

Routledge, Mrs. Scoresby, 4 Hyde Park Gardens, Victoria Gate, 
W. 1. 

Roy, Sarat Chandra, Ranchi, Chota Nagpur, India (Hon. Member). 

Rutherford, Miss B., Meadowbank, Port Rose, Ross-shire (Temp. 
32 Campden House Chambers, W. 8]. 


Sanderson, G. Meredith, Esq., 45 Chesterton St., Cambridge. 

Sayce, The Rev. Prof. A. H., M.A., LL.D., D.D., 8 Chalmers 
Crescent, Edinburgh (Vice-President). 

Schapera, I., Esq., Gordon Lodge, Gordon St., Cape Town, S. 
Africa. 

Schmidt, Dr. F. S., St. Gabriel Médling, Vienna, Austria. 

Scott, J. S., Esq., Eredine, Port Innisberrick, by Taynuilt, Argyll 
(per C. C. Scott, Esq., c/o J. Swire & Sons, 3 Billiter Square, 
E.C. 3). 

Seligman, C. G., Esq., M.D., Court Leys, Toot Baldon, Oxford. 

Seton, Sir M. C., C.B., 26 Upper Park Road, N.W. 3. 

Seymour, Rev. St. J. D., B.D., Litt.D., M.R.I.A., Donohil Rectory, 
Cappawhite, Tipperary. 

Shakespear, Col. J.,C.M.G., 414 Clive Court, Maida Vale, W. 9. 

Shewan, A., Esq., M.A., LL.D., Seegate, St. Andrews, Fife. 

Singer, C., Esq., M.B., 5 North Grove, Highgate Village, N. 6. 

Singer, Prof., 27 Lanpenstrasse, Bern, Switzerland. 

Smith, Prof. Elliot, 31 Belsize Crescent, N.W. 3. 

Smith, Prof. John A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Spear, F. Gordon, Esq., Esher House, Beechen Cliff, Bath. 

Spelman, Miss L. L. E., Villa Razzolini, via San Leonardo, Italy. 

Spoer, Mrs. H. Hamish, F.R.S.G.S., 63 East Hancock Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Starr, Prof. Federick, 5727 35th Avenue, N.E. Seattle, Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A. (Hon. Member). 

Steinitzer, H., Esq., 8/1 Wilhelm Strasse, Munich, Germany. 

Stephens, T. A., Esq., 30 Chatsworth Rd., Brondesbury, N.W. 2. 

Stewart, J. A., Esq., Kyaske, Upper Burma, c/o Thomas Cook & 
Son, Rangoon. 

Sullivan, W. G., Esq., B.A., 1545 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
Ind., U.S.A. 


Tabor, C. J., Esq., The White House, Knott’s Green, Leyton, E. 10 
(Hon. Auditor). 

Talbot, P. Amaury, Esq., Bishopton, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Taylor, Miss A. Cameron, 23 Holland St., Kensington, W. 8. 

Temple, Lt.-Col. Sir R. C., Bart., C.1.E., F.R.G.S., The Nash, 
Worcester. 

Thomas, N. W., Esq., Egwoba, Trefonen, Oswestry. 

Thompson, T. W., Esq., M.A., F.C.S., Trent View, Repton, Derby. 

Thurston, Edgar, Esq., C.I.E., Cumberland Lodge, Kew, Surrey. 

Torr, Miss D., 38 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. r. 
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1894. 
1902. 


1916. 
IQI7. 
18gq1. 
1924. 
1879. 
1905. 


1924. 


Members. iX 


Tristram, L. E., Esq., B.A., F.R.A.S., Westminster Bank, Cam- 
bridge. 


Waddell, Lt.-Col. L. A., 55 Campbell St., Greenock, Scotland. 

Watkins, Alfred, Esq., F.R.P.S., J.P., 5 Harley Court, Hereford. 

Watt Smyth, Mrs., 77 Victoria Rd., Kensington, W. 8. 

Webster, Prof. Hutton, University of Nebraska, Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, U.S.A. 

Weeks, W. Self, Esq., F.S.A., Westwood, Clithero, Lancs. 

Weinberg, Mrs. M., Hardwick House, The Park, Nottingham. 

Weld Blundell, H., Esq., Brooks’s, St. James’ St., S.W. 1. 

Westermarck, Prof. E., Ph.D., Small Holding, London Road, 
Guildford [4a Kastigaton, Abo, Finland] (Vice-President). 

Weston, Miss J. L., D. és Litt., 85 Biddulph Mansions, W. 9. 

Wharton, Dr. E. Adela, Buckhurst Cottage, Withyham, Sussex. 

White, J. G., Esq., Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., 
per B. Quaritch, 11 Grafton St., W.C. 1. 

Wickwar, J. W., Esq., 81 Kilmartin Avenue, Norbury, S.W. 16. 

Willans, J. B., Esq., Dolforgan, Kerry, Montgomeryshire. 

Williams, F. Eliot, Esq., Ocklynge Manor House, Mill Road, East- 
bourne. 

Williams, Laurence H., Esq., M.R.A.S., Radnor House, Malden 
Road, New Malden, Surrey. 

Wilson, Prof. J. T., F.R.S., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Wingate, Mrs. J. S., 610E East Third St., Northfield, Minnesota, 
U.S.A. 

Wissendorff, H., Esq., 19 Nadeschkinskara, Leningrad, Russia. 

Wright, A. R., Esq., F.S.A., The Patent Office, 25 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2 (Editor and Vice-President). 


SUBSCRIBERS (corrected to May, 1925). 


Aarhus State Library, Aarhus, Denmark, pey W. Dawson & Sons, 
Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, E.C 4. 

Aberdeen Public Library, per G. M. Fraser, Esq., Librarian. 

Aberdeen University Library, pey P. J. Anderson, Esq., Librarian. 

Adelaide Public Library, South Australia, per Agent General for 
South Australia, Australia House, Strand, W.C. 2. 

American Academy in Rome, Porta San Pancrazie, Rome, Italy, 
per A. W. Van Buren, Esq. 

American Museum of Natural History, 77th Street and Central 
Park West, New York, U.S.A., per Fred. Smyth, Esq. 

Amsterdam University Library, per the Librarian, 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft in Wein, 77 Burg Ring, Vienna. 

Antiquaries, The Society of, Burlington House, W. 1. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1 Park Street, Calcutta, India, per Luzac 
& Co., 46 Great Russell St., W.C. 1. 

Augustinian Society, Bridlington, Yorks., pey the Secretary. 
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1924. 
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1908. 
1925. 
1899. 
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1894. 
1906. 


1909. 
I9gI7. 
1905. 
1908. 
1925. 
1898. 
IQI5. 
1904. 


1898. 
1890. 


1898. 


Members. 


Baillie’s Institution, Glasgow, per J. B. Douglas, Esq., 153 West 
Regent St, Glasgow. 

Bedford Free Public Library, Mass., U.S.A., per G. E. Stechert & Co., 
2 Star Yard, Carey Street, W.C. 2. 

Berlin Royal Library, per Asher & Co., 17 Berlinenstrasse, Berlin, 
W. 8. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, per C. Klincksieck, 11 Rue de Lille, 
Paris. 

Bibliothek des Notgeimeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft, 
Portal III. Daturndes, Poststempel, Schloss, Berlin. 

Birmingham Free Library, Ratcliffe Place, Birmingham, per W. 
Powell, Esq. 

Birmingham Library, c/o The Treasurer, Margaret Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Bishopsgate Institute, Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C., per 
C. W. F. Goss, Esq., Librarian. 

Bombay University, Department of Sociology, per W. Dawson & 
Sons, Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 4. 

Bordeaux University Library, 20 Cours Pasteur, Bordeaux, per 
B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Sq. W.C. 2. 

Bérsenverein Deutschen Buchhdndler, 91 Schleissfach, Leipzig, 
per Allgemeine Deutsche Credit, Anstalt. 

Boston Atheneum, Boston, U.S.A., per E. G. Allen & Son, Ltd., 
14 Grape St., W.C. 2. 

Boston Public Library, Mass., U.S.A., per G. E. Stechert & Co., 
2 Star Yard, Carey St., W.C. 2. 

Bradford Free Public Library, Darley St., Bradford, per Butler 
Wood, Esq. 

Brighton Free Library, per The Chief Librarian, Brighton. 

Bristol Central Library, per E. R. Norris Matthews, Esq., F.R. 
Hist. Soc. 

Brooklyn Public Library, per G. E. Stechert & Co., 2 Star Yard, 
Carey St., W.C. 2. 


Calcutta Presidency College, pey the Librarian. 

California State Library, Sacramento, California, per B. F. Stevens 
& Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 

California University Library, Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A., per B. F. 
Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 

Cape Town University Library, per G. F. Parker, Esq., Librarian. 

Cardiff Free Libraries, per J. Ballinger, Esq. 

Carnegie Free Library for Allegheny, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A., per 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W.C. 2. 

Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, per G. E. Stechert & Co., 2 Star 
Yard, Carey Street, W.C. 2. 

Chelsea Public Library, Mauresa Road, S.W. 3, per J. H. Quinn, Esq. 

Chicago Public Library, Illinois, U.S.A., per B. F. Stevens & 
Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 

Chicago University Library, Illinois, U.S.A., per B. F. Stevens & 
Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 
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1890. 
1920. 
1914. 
1924. 
1894. 
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1890. 


1890. 
1925. 


1g06. 


1920. 


1894. 


1922. 


1925. 
1890. 
1893. 


1923. 


1918. 


IgII. 


£921. 


Members. | Xl 


Chiswick Public Library, Duke Avenue, Chiswick, per Miss M. 
Gilbert, Librarian. 

Cincinnati Public Library, per B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, W.C. 2. 

Civic Center Public Library, California, U.S.A., per G. E. Stechert 
& Co., 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W.C. 2. 

Cochin State Museum, Trichur, S. India, per the Curator, David 
A. Nagavkar, Esq. 

Colombo Museum, Colombo, Ceylon, per Crosby & Co., 5 Raquet 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

Columbia University, New York, per G. E. Stechert & Co., 2 Star 
Yard, Carey St., W.C. 2. 

Commercial Press, Editorial Department, c453 Honan Rd., Shang- 
hai, per Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 4. 

Congress, the Library of, Washington, U.S.A., per E. G. Allen 
& Son, 14 Grape Street, W.C. 2. 


‘Cornell University Library, per E. G. Allen & Son, 14 Grape 


Street, W.C. 2. 


Detroit Public Library, Michigan, U.S.A., per B. F. Stevens & 
Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 

Duke University Library, Durham, North Carolina, U.S.A., per 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W.C. 2. 

Dundee Free Library, per A. H. Millar, Esq., LL.D., Albert Insti- 
tute, Dundee. 


Ecole Normale Superieure, Paris, per C. Klincksieck, 11 Rue de 
Lille, Paris. 

Edinburgh Public Library, per E. A. Savage, Esq., George IV. 
Bridge, Edinburgh. 

Einkaufstelle des Borsenvereins der Deutschen Buchhandler, 
36 Kreuzstrasse, Leipzig, per W. Dawson & Sons, Cannon 
House, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 4. 

English Folk Dance Society, 7 Sicilian House, Southampton Row, 
W.C.1, per Miss M. Karpeles, 4 Maresfield Gardens, N.W. 3. 

Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore City, U.S.A., per E. G. Allen & 
Son, 14 Grape St., W.C. 2. 

Erlangen University Library, per W. Dawson & Sons, Cannon 
House, Bream’s Buildings, W.C. 2. 

Essex Museum of Natural History (West Ham Municipal Col- 
lege), Romford St., Stratford, E. 15. 


Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, U.S.A., per B. F. 
Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 

Fulham Public Library, Fulham Road, S.W., per W. S. Rae, Esq., 
Librarian. 


Geological Survey Library, Ottawa, Canada, per W. Dawson & 
Sons, Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 4. 


IgIl. 


Members. 


Giessen University Library, per E. G. Allen & Son, 14 Grape St., 
W.C. 2. 

Glasgow University Library, per Jackson, Wylie & Co., 73 
West George St., Glasgow. 

Gloucester Public Library, per Roland Austin, Esq. 

Gottingen University Library, per Asher & Co., 17 Berlinenstrasse, 
Berlin, W. 8. 

Grand Rapids Public Library, per F. W. Faxon Co., 83 Francis 
Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A. 

Guildhall Library, E.C. 2, per B. Kettle, Esq., Librarian. 

Guille Allés Library, Guernsey, per B. Rowsell, Esq., Librarian. 


Haase & Son, P., 8 Lovstraede, Copenhagen, per W. Dawson & 
Sons, Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 4. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, per B. F. Stevens & Brown, 
4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 

Harvard College Library, per E. G. Allen & Son, 14 Grape St., 
W.C. 2. 

Hebrew Union College Library, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A., per 
A. S. Oko, Esq., Librarian. 

Helsingfors University Library, per the Librarian. 

Heirsemann, K., 3 Konigstrasse, Leipzig. 

Horniman Museum, Forest Hill, S.E., c/o Dr. H. S. Harrison (Stores 
and Contracts Committee, L.C.C.), 31 Clerkenwell Close, E.C. 1. 

Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans, U.S.A., per William 
Beer, Esq. 

Hull Public Libraries, per W. F. Lawton, Esq. 


Illinois University Library, Urbana, IIl., U.S.A., perv G. E. Stechert 
& Co., 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W.C. 2. 

India Office Library, Whitehall, S.W., perv the High Commissioner 
for India, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

Indiana University Library, per G. E. Stechert . Co., 2 Star Yard, 
Carey Street, W.C. 2. 

Indianapolis College of Missions, per Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell 
St., W.C. 1. 

Iowa State Library, Des Moines, Iowa, U.S.A., per B. F. Stevens 
& Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 


Jersey City Free Public Library, New Jersey, U.S.A., per G. E. 
Stechert & Co., 2 Star Yard, Carey Street, W.C. 2. 

Johannesburg Council of Education, School of Mines Building, 
Eloff St., Johannesburg, S. Africa, per Wheldon & Wesley, 
2, 3 and 4 Arthur Street, New Oxford Street, W.C. 2. 

John Rylands Library, Deansgate, Manchester, per the Librarian. 

Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, U.S.A., per E. G. 
Allen & Son, 14 Grape St., W.C. 2. 


Kansas Public Library, Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A., per P. B. Wright, 
Esq., Librarian. 


1905. 


18Q2. 


1903. 


1885. 
1899. 


1879. 
1904. 


IQIO. 


1917. 


1913. 
1878. 


1897. 
1904. 


1893. 
1902. 
1907. 


1881. 
1903. 


1894. 
1878. 


1880. 


1904. 
1920. 
1923. 
1908. 


1898. 


Members. Xill 


Kensington Public Libraries, per H. Jones, Esq., Central Library, 
Kensington, W. 8. 


Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society, per E. E. Lowe, 
Esq., Museum and Art Gallery, The New Walk, Leicester. 

Leland Stanford Junior University Library, Stanford University, 
Cal., U.S.A., per G. E. Stechert & Co., 2 Star Yard, Carey St., 
W.C. 2. 

Library of the Supreme Council of the 33°, etc., 10 Duke Street, 
St. James’, S.W.1, per J. C. F. Tower, Esq., Secretary. 

Liverpool Free Public Library, pey Chief Librarian, William Brown 
Street, Liverpool. 

London Library, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 

Los Angeles Public Library, Cal., U.S.A., per B. F. Stevens & 
Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 

Lund University Library, per E. Luinggren, Esq., Librarian. 


M'‘Gill University Library, Montreal, Quebec, per W. H. Smith 
& Sons, Strand House, W.C. 2. 

Malvern Public Library, Graham Rd., Malvern, pey The Librarian. 

Manchester Victoria University, Manchester, per C. Leigh, Esq., 
Librarian. 

Max, J., & Co., 21 Schweidnitzerstrasse, Breslau. 

Mercantile Library of St. Louis, U.S.A., pey F. W. Faxon Co., 
83 Francis St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Meyrick Library, Jesus College, Oxford, per E. E. Genner, Esq., 
Librarian. 

Michigan State Library, Lansing, Michigan, U.S.A., per F. W. 
Faxon Co., 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Michigan University Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A., per 
the Librarian. 

Middlesborough Free Library, per Baker Hudson, Esq. 

Minneapolis Atheneum Library, per F. W. Faxon Co., 83 Francis 
Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, U.S.A., per G. E. Stechert 
& Co., 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W.C. 2. 

Mitchell Library, North Street, Glasgow, c/o S. A. Pitt, Esq., 
Librarian (pey J. D. Borthwick, Esq., City Chamberlain). 

Munich Royal Library, per Asher & Co., 17 Berlinenstrasse, Berlin, 
W. 8. 


Nancy, Université de, Nancy, France, per M. Paul Perdizet. 

National Liberal Club, Victoria St., S.W. 1 (Gladstone Library). 

National Library of Ireland, pey Hodges, Figgis & Co., Nassau 
Street, Dublin. 

Nebraska University Library, Lincoln, Nebraska, U.S.A., per 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 

Newark Free Public Library, New Jersey, U.S.A., perv G. E. Stechert 
& Co., 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W.C. z. 
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1920. 
1899. 


1881. 


1922. 


1879. 


1894. 


Members. 


Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A., per B. F. Stevens & Brown, 
4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 

Newcastle Literary and Philosophical Society, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, per H. Richardson, Esq. 

New Jersey, The College of, Princeton, N.J., U.S.A., per F. W. 
Faxon Co., 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

New York Public Library (Astor, Lennox & Tilden Foundation), 
per B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 

New York State Library, per G. E. Stechert & Co., 2 Star Yard, 
Carey St., W.C. 2. 

Noording Librarie K. L., Groningen, Holland, per W. Dawson & 
Sons, Cannon House, Bream’s Bldgs., E.C. 4. 

Nordiska Museet, Stockholm 14, Sweden, per Visen Lewin, Esq. 

North Staffordshire Field Club, per J. R. Masefield, Esq., Roxhill, 
Cheadle, Staffs. 

North Western University Library, Evanston, Ill, U.S.A., per 
B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 

Nottingham Free Public Library, pey J. E. Bryan, Esq., St. Peter’s 
Churchside, Nottingham. 


Olive Public Library, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A., per G. E. Stechert & 
Co., 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W.C. 2. 

Oslo University Library, per Commermeyers Boghandel, Oslo, 
Norway. 

Otago University Library, per H. H. Driver, 32 George St., 
Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Ottawa Geological Survey, Ottawa, Canada, per W. Dawson & 
Sons, Cannon House, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 4. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, per Jones, Yarrell & Co., 19 Ryder St., 
St., James’, S.W. 1. 


Peabody Institute, Baltimore, U.S.A., per E. G. Allen & Son, 
14 Grape St., W.C. 2. 

Pennsylvania University Library, Pa., U.S.A., per Geo. Harding, 
64 Great Russell St., W.C. 1. 

Pennsylvania University Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A., per 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W.C. 2. 

Penzance Library, Morral Gardens, Penzance, per H. Matthews, Esq. 

Philadelphia, Free Library of, per G. E. Stechert & Co., 2 Star 
Yard, Carey St., W.C. 2. 

Philadelphia, The Library Company of, per E. G. Allen & Son, 
14 Grape St., W.C. 2. 

Philippines University Library, Manila, Philippine Islands, per 
Wheldon & Wesley, 2, 3 & 4 Arthur Street, New Oxford St., 
W.C. 2. 

Plymouth Institution and Devon and Cornwall Natural History 
Society. 

Providence Public Library, per G. E. Stechert & Co., 2 Star Yard, 
Carey Street, W.C. 2. 


1920. 
1g00. 
1925. 
1923. 


1925. 
1908. 


1894. 
1898. 
1907. 
1899. 


1808. 
1905. 


1913. 
1924. 


1879. 
1922. 
rg16. 
1.903. 
1894. 
1908. 
1881. 
1895. 
1883. 
1906. 
1898. 
1899. 


1879. 


Members. XV 


Punjab University Library, Lahore, India, per Bowes & Bowes, 
1 Trinity Street, Cambridge. 


Reading Free Public Library, per W. H. Greenhough, Esq. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1, per W. R. B. Prideaux, Esq., 
Librarian. 

Rennes University Library, per A. Picard, 82 Rue Bonaparte, 
Paris, I* 

Rohrschied, L., Buchhandlung, Am Hof, 28, Bonn, Germany. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, per W. H. Everitt & Son, 11 St. 
Bride St., E.C. 4. 

Royal Irish Academy, per Hodges, Figgis & Co., Nassau Street, 
Dublin. 


Salford Public Library, Manchester. 

Seattle Public Library, Seattle, Washington, U.S.A., per B. F. 
Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 

Sheffield Free Public Library, Surrey Street, Sheffield, per S. Smith, 
Esq. 

Signet Library, Edinburgh, per J. Minto, Esq., Librarian. 

Sion College Library, Victoria Embankment, E.C.4, per C. E. 
Thomas, Esq., Secretary. 

Société Jersiaise, per F. J. Bois, Esq., 14 Royal Square, Jersey. 

Sofia University Library, Sofia, Bulgaria, pey Wheldon & Wesley, 
2,3 & 4 Arthur St., New Oxford St., W.C. 2. 

Stockholm, Royal Library of, per Nordiska Bokhandeln, 8 Freds- 
gatan, Stockholm. 

Strasbourg University Library, per E. G. Allen & Son, 14 Grape 
St., W.C. 2. 

Stretford Urban District Council Library, Old Trafford, Man- 
chester, per G. H. Abrahams, Esq. 

Sunderland Public Library, Borough Road, Sunderland, per Borough 
Treasurer. 

Surgeon General Office Library, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., per 
Truslove & Hanson, 153 Oxford St., W. 1. 

Swarthmore College Library, per E. G. Allen & Son, 14 Grape St., 
W.C. 2. | 

Sydney Free Public Library, pey Truslove & Hanson, 153 Oxford 
St., W. 1. 


Tate Library, University College, Liverpool, c/o J. Sampson, Esq. 

Taylor Institution, Oxford, per Parker & Co., Broad St., Oxford. 

Texas, University of, Austin, Texas, U.S.A., per G. E. Stechert & 
Co., 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W.C. 2. 

Toronto Public Library, per W. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, 
Bream’s Bldgs., E.C. 4. 

Toronto University Library, per E. G. Allen & Son, 14 Grape St., 
W.C. 2. 

Torquay Natural History Society, per Geo. Lee, Esq., Curator, 
The Museum, Torquay. 
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1890. 


1808. 
1916. 


1907. 


1920. 
1898. 


(2) 1908. 


1905. 


Members. 


Tottenham Public Library, Tottenham, per the Librarian. 
Turnbull Library, Wellington, New Zealand, per Maggs Bros., 
34 & 35 Conduit St., W. 1. 


University of London, S. Kensington, S.W., per R. A. Rye, Esq., 
Librarian. 
Upsala University Library, per J. M. Hulth, Esq., Upsala, Sweden. 


Van Stockum, W. P., & Son, 36 Buitenhof, The Hague, Holland. 

Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, New York, U.S.A., per 
G. E. Stechert & Co., 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W.C. 2. 

Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, Canada, per E. Sapir, Esq. 

Vienna Imperial Court Library, per Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz, 
Vienna. 

Vienna Imperial University Library, per Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz, 
Vienna. 


Washington Public Library, D.C., Washington, U.S.A., per G. F. 
Bowerman, Esq., Secretary. 

Washington University Library, St. Louis, per G. E. Stechert & 
Co., 2 Star Yard, Carey St., W.C. 2. 

Watkinson Library, Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A., per E. G. 
Allen & Son, 14 Grape St., W.C. 2. 

Wiemar Grand Ducal Library, per Dr. P. Von Bojanowsky. 

Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, Mass., U.S.A., per H. Sotheran 
& Co., 140 Strand, W.C. 2. 

Wesleyan University Library, Middletown, Connecticut, U.S.A., 
per B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2. 

Wigan Public Library, Rodney St., Wigan, per the Librarian. 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, per H. Sotheran & Co., I4o 
Strand, W.C. 2. 

Woolwich Free Library, William Street, Woolwich, S.E. 18, per 
P. C. Bursill, Esq., Chief Librarian. 


Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A., per 
E.G. Allen & Son, 14 Grape Street, W.C€. 2. 
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